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PRE
"AC E 


TO 


'1' H E F 0 U R THE D I 'f ION. 


IN the years 1837 and 1838 the general sentiment of 
the English people in favour of the national Esta- 
blishment of religion ,vas very po\verfully aroused. 
'Vhen an access of strong public feeling has taken 
place, upon a subject related to the permanent insti- 
tutions of the country, it is pretty certain that the 
einotion ,viII clothe itself in SOllIe intellectual forms; 
but it is not similarly to be assunled that it will dis... 
cover and appropriate to itself those which are most 
confornlable to truth. 
It appeared to me a contingency greatly to be feared, 
that the affections then called into such vivid action, 
in a great degree through political circunlstances, 
111ight satisfy themselves ,vith a theory ,vhich teaches, 
inJeed, that the State should support religion, but 
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neither sufficiently explores the grounds of that pro- 
position, nor intelligibly limits the religion so to be 
supported; and ,vhich also seems relatively to assign 
too great a pron1inence to that kind of support ,vhich 
taxation supplies. Such a theory ,youhl probably be 
. 
found to guarantee neither purity of faith, 1101' har- 
mony nor perll1anence of operation. 
In these circumstances is to be found my apology 
for having presulned to tender to the public a volume 
on the relations of the State to the Church, ,vith a 
free and deeply sincere confession of ,vhat n1ust in- 
deed have been obvious to everyone else, even if on 
my o,vn part unavo,ved, namely, that i
 had no pre- 
tensions to the character of an adequate* developlnent 
of the profound and COIn prehensive question to 'v hich 
it relates. 
Lalnenting, as I then did, in part the insufficiencyt 
for practical purposes, but llluch more the grave and 
positive faults ,vhich had appeared to ll1e to attach to 
the theories of SOlne earlier anù much abler ,vriters 
upon the relations bet\veen the Church or religion on 
the one hand, and the State on the other, I was per- 
fectly aware that Iny o,vn effort could not he other- 
,vise than obnoxious ill many respects to n1erited 


* Chap. viii. * 33, of the first edition. 


t Ihid.. ('hap i. * R. 
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censure. In the tone with \vhich such censure has 
been pronounced I find nothing to cOlnplain of. In 
SOlne 1110st important Inisapprehensions of n1Y mean- 
ing I see no cause for surprise, and I think it l
ight 
to set the 111 do,vn in far greater proporti 011 t? my 
o\vn account than to that of lilY readers. 
It has been a prominent objection, that the doctrine 
of a conscience in the nation or the State in1 plies or 
has a tendency to,vards exclusion, and even persecu- 
tion. In this place I only ans,ver by the follo,ving 
general question. "That political or relative doctrine 
is there, ,vhich does not become an absurdity when 
pushed to its extremes? The taxing power of the 
State, the prerogatives of the Cro,vIl to dissolve Par- 
liaments and to create peers, the right of the House 
of Commons to withhold supplies, the right of the 
subject, not to civil franchises only, but even to se- 
curity of person and property,-all these, the plain 
uncontested rules of our constitution, becon1e severally 
lllonstrous and intolerable ,v-hen they are regarded in 
a partial and exclusive aspect. I do not ,yonder that 
the same effect should follo,v, 'v hen the doctrine of 
conscience in the State is vie,ved ,vithout regard to 
its limiting conditions. 
Attention should be directed to 80cial principles in 
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such modes anù lueasures as may be 1110St adapted to 
neutralise the besetting dangers of each particular pe- 
riod. In an age whic
1 leant towards a rigidly eccle- 
siastical organisation of the State, it ,vas ,vise and 
laudable to plead ,varnIly for the rights of the indivi- 
dual conscience. In an age '\vhich inclines to secu- 
larise the State, and ultimately to curtail or overthrow 

ivilliberty by the subtraction of its religious guaran- 
tees, to declaim against in tolerance becomes a se- 
condary duty, and it is infinitely nlore ÏInportant, and 
as it seems to me n10re rational, to plead earnestly for 
those great ethical la\vs under ,vhich ,ve are socially 
constituted, and 'v hich econonlical speculations and 
lllaterial interests have threatened altogether to sub- 
vert. I do not therefore repent my effort; but I 
repent of its nun1berle
8 Ílnperfections, and deplore 
the prejudicial results which they must have had in 
obstructing my general design. 
The lapse of time and the opportunities it has given 
for reflection, and the renlarks both of those friendly 
to ll1Y general vie,v and of those opposed to it, have 
brought out into H1uch clearer consciousness the con- 
fession I made t,vo years and a half ago, ,vith a strong 
but less deterlninate conviction of its truth; and have 
rendered HIe fully êHvare of obscuritie8 that required 
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to be cleared up, and of omissions that it was needful 
to supply. My best care and labour have been be- 
sto,ved upon this task, inadequate as they are to its 
due fulfilment. 
I am not ashalned to o,vn, that the material changes 
now effected in the form of this ,york are in the na- 
ture of practical acknowledgments in detail of its 
former faults as a book upon a portion of political 
SCIence. I am not ashamed, further, to repeat my 
full belief that it is still most defective; although I 
trust that it is no\v brought some\vhat nearer to the 
form of such kind of deu10nstrative process as the 
subject-matter ,viI] admit, and although I see no rea- 
son to suppose that it ,vill be hereafter my duty to 
repeat anything like the operation ,vhich I have no,,' 
performed. If there be any, however, ,vho think that 
no man should write upon a subject of political science 
until he is so completely luaster of it as to give it vice 
si1ìzplici a perfect development, I \vould remind him 
of the opinion of Lord Bacon, who says that politics 
are, of all subjects, "most immersed in matter, and 
hardliest reduced to axiom :" * and of that of Alger- 
non Sidney, a masculine and po\verful, though far less 
profoundly philosophic ulind, that "the political 


* Advancement of Learning. 
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science. . . of all others is the most abstruse and vari- 
able, according to accidents and circumstances." * 
I have only to add, that while, ,yarned by experi- 
ence, I have been careful to guard against some mis- 
apprehensions of my meaning, the spirit and intention 
of the book, and the prinèiples upon ,vhich its ,vhole 
argument was constructed, renlain altogether un- 
changed. Nor am I aware that a single sentence or 
expression hap. been added, ,vhich at the time of its 
first publication I should have been inclined to dis- 


avow. 


* Sidney on Government, ch. ii. sect. 8. 


London, April 3, 1841. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTOR Y. 


1. PROBABLY there never ,vas a time in the history of 
this country, ,vhen the connection bet,veen the Church 
and the State ,vas threatened from quarters so manifold 
and various as at present. The infidel, ,vith sagacious 
instinct, follo,vs out all that tends to the general di- 
Ininution of religious influences; al1
d, tolerant of the 
union in those periods of ease and slumber ,vhen sepa- 
ration might at least have had the effect of a\vakening 
the Church to her duties, exclain1s against it at a tilne 
,vhen its spiritual purposes and obligations begin to be 
more truly appreciated. The Ron1anist (,vith some 
exceptions), in order to erect his own structure of 
faith and discipline, no\v seems to aim first at the 
demolition of every other, and to deem us so involved 
in fatal error, that we must pass through the zero of 
national infidelity in order to arrive at truth. SOlne 
of the professors of political economy, ,vho assign to 
the undigested materials of a future science preroga- 
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tives far Inore exalted and exclusive than it \vill be 
entitled to claim in its Inaturity, regard this ancient 
connection as a visionary theory, only and mischiev- 
ously kno\vn by its tendency, ,vhen obtruded into 
practice, to interfere ,vith what they hold to be pre- 
eminently the substantial interests of mankind;* the 
democrat, ,vho, by the very la\v of his condition, 
naturally desires to strip government of all its highest 
duties, and leave to it the performance of no more 
than Inechanical functions: of all these it ,vas per- 
haps, on the whole, to be expected that they should 
unite, upon any seemingly favourable occasion, to pre;:,:; 
towards their COUlmon object; and they have so united. 
2. But SOllIe others of a different stanlp t are begin- 
ning to vie,v the connection of Church and State \vith 
an eye of indifference, or even of suspicion. The:-se are 
lnen dutiful to the State, but nlore affectionately and 
intimately cleaving to the Church; men ,vho, though 
un,villing to regard the t,,,,o as ill any sense having 
opposite interests, are nevertheless \vearied, perhaps 
exasperated, at the injustice which has been done of 
late years, or rather during recent generations, by the 
tenlporal to the spiritual body. I do not llleall that 
there has been any absolute or conscious alienation of 
sentiment; but only (and it is enough) that, through 
the secular or carnal principle ,vorking in everyone 
of us, the State has too generally perverted and abused 


* See, for example, the preface to the' Principles of Polit.ical Eco- 
nomy,' by l\Ir. Poulett Scrope, M.P. 
t British Magazine, April, 1836, p. 363. 
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the institutions of the Church by un,vorthy patronage, 
has crippled or suppressed even her la,vful po,vel"s, 
and, lastly, ,vhen those same lnisdeeds have raised an 
energetic though partial sentiment of disfavour against 
its ally, has evinced an inclination to make a separate 
peace, and surrender her to the "Till of her adversaries. 
Snch being the case, we can hardly,vonder, though 
,ve Inay lament it, that a very few of the attached 
mel11bers of the Church are gro"ing cool in their ap- 
probation of the connection, possibly not without the 
influence of a nascent and unconscious resentn1ent; 
and, 'yhile they seeln at least to ,vaver upon the ques- 
tion, there are others far more numerous ,vho, although 
they are then1sel yes unshaken in their attachn1ent to 
oJ 
the principle, yet defend it upon grounds untenable 
for their purpose, and. better fitted to be occupied as 
posi tions against them. 
3. Yet the n1aS:3 of the people ren1ains firln in its 
adhesion to the ancient principles of the Constitution 
and the Church. It appears still to be their belief 
that the connection of Church and State, rescued on 
the one hand from the Papal, and on the other fronl 
the Erastian, exaggeration of the relation of either 
po\ver to the other, is conforrnable to the ,viII of God, 
essential to the permanent well-being of a cOlnmunity, 
inlplied and necessitated by every right idea of civil 
governlnent, and calculated to extend and establish 
the vital influences of Christianity, and there,vith to 
oJ 
increase and purify the mass of individual happiness. 
And as the circul11stances of the day ùenland that the 
oJ 
n2 
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holders of that belief should no,v be busy and strenu- 
0us in its defence, so also, if their agency is to be 
eflective, permanent, and conscientious, 111ust they 
be earnest and patient in its exan1ination. 
4. The point of vie,v fronl ,vhich it is now propo::;ed 
to contenlplate and discu
 the question, is that ,vhich 
lnen occupy as menlbers of a State; and the ainl is to 
sho,v, that the highest duty and highest interest of a 
body politic alike tend to place it in close relations of 
co-operation ,vith the Church of Christ. It is frolll 
this position that I propose to regard it; first, because 
the conl batant in defensive '\varfare naturall v resorts 
oJ 
È7r2 T6 xáp..vov, to the quarter ,vhich is threatened anù 
in danger; because the Church is not likely to be tIle 
1110ving party in measures for the dissolution of this 
connection, '\vhile the State has, it is too certain, given 
signs, though I believe unconsciously, of that inclina- 
tion; and therefore it is the lnilld of the State, not of 
the Church, ,vhich reqnires to be nlore fully exercised 
upon this subject, in order to the better kno\vledge 
and fulfilment of its duty. 
5. But besides the fact that 'v
 are InQre ignorant 
of our duty as citizens than as churchmen, in respect 
of the connection, ,ve shall find another reason for in- 
stituting the investigation in the fornler capacity 
rather than the latter. ,The union is to the Church of 
secondary though greal importance. Her foundations 
are on the holy hills. Her charter is legibly divine. 
She, if she should be excluded froin the precinct of 
government, may still fulfil all her functions, and 
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carry them out to perfection. Her condition would be 
anything rather than pitiable, should she once Inore 
occupy the position ,vhich she held before the reign of 
Constantine.! But the State, in rejecting her, ,vould 
actively violate its 1110st solemn duty, and would, if 
the theory of the connection be sound, entail upon 
itself a curse. 'Ve kno,v of no effectual preservative 
principle except religion; nor of any permanent, 
secure, and authenticated religion but in the Church. 
The State, then, if she allo,vs false opinions to over- 
run and be,vilder her, and, under their influence, sepa- 
rates from the Church, ,,-ill be guilty of an obstinate 
refusal of truth and light, ,vhich is the heaviest sin of 
man. It is, accordingly, of more importance to our 
interests as a nation, that ,ve should sift this matter to 
the bottom, than to our interests as a Church. Be- 
sides all ,vhich, it luay be sho,vn that the principles, 
upon which alone the connection can be disavowed, 
tend intrinsically and directly to disorganisation, in- 
asmuch as they place government itself upon a false 
foundatioll. 
6. These are the main reasons for handling the 
question in that sense which n10st applies to individual 
Christians, anxious to be informed how they may best 
discharge their duties in respect of this connection, as 
menlbers of the State: while, at the same time, ,ve 
shall find ourselves led by the proposed inquiry to ex- 
actly the same conclusion, as if, setting out froln an 
opvo
ite quarter, ,ve ,vere called upon to assist in 
directing the operations of the Church, ,,'ith reference 
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to the best Ineans of extending its utility. There is 
a substantial conformity bet\Veell our ðeveral duties, 
though not al\vays an apparent o
e. The only ques- 
tion is, respecting the order of the processes by ,vhich 
they are demonstrated. 
7. Further, the argulnent \vhich follo,vs is not spe- 
cifically addressed to infidels; hardly, indeed, to per- 
sons in a state of systematic separation froin our 
national Church; nor, on the other hand, to such as 
have deliberately considered all its conditions, and 
their o,vn obligations as its nlenlbers; but to those, 
,vho form the lnass of the educated community, and 
,vhose 111inds have ÍInbibed a general belief of the la,v- 
fuilless and duty of the public support of religion, yet 
,vithout any clear and reasoned conclusions either 
upon the grounds or the linlits of that duty. I pre- 
sume, therefore, on but a very small portion of favour- 
able predispositions in the mind of the reader, ,vhile 
I shall hope to show him, that a sincere believer in no 
lIlore than the general principle of Theism ,viII, upon 
looking attentively at the nature and necessities of the 
State, and its capabilities in respect of religion, be led 
on, by regular and progressive inferences, to the full 
adoption of the principle 'v hich delnands the con- 
tinued union of the Church with the constitution of 
the country. 
8. Our principal inquiry, ho\vever, is into the 
grounds and reasons of the alliance, not into its ternlS. 
The precise arrangelnents, by which the respective 
rights of the contracting parties are to be pre
crved, 
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are matter of very great importance, but they are en- 
tirely distinct from the prelhninary question, ,vhether 
they ought to be contracting parties at all; and perhaps 
,ve shall scarcely have reached the time for discussing 
the first ,vith advantage, until our policy and the tone 
of public opinion shall have shown, beyond all doubt, 
that the latter is set at rest. There are indeed, points 
of contact bet,veen the t,vo subjects, but they are inci- 
dental; and it is enough here to indicate that 'v hich 
is the specific object of these pages, and which consti- 
tutes an object of adequate magnitude when taken 
alone: while the other, it is true, is not less Ï1nportant 
than neglected. Milton * wrote to Sir Harry Vane 
the younger, 
besides, to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learnt, which few have done: 


and the praise ,vhich was rarely due in his days 
ought, I fear, to be still more rarely given in our own. 
For then ,vas the time of Selden and of Falkland; the 
time when the polished society that met in the man- 
sion of the latter, not far from Oxford, spent its hours 
in the pursuit of truth, or, according to Lord Claren- 
don, in a perpetual convivÏ1l1n philosophicu1Jz-, or con- 
viviu1n theologicu1n.t 
9. But the phraseology which it has been usual to 
employ may suggest another question-ho,v far are 
we to consider the alliance of Church and State as an 
historical compact? I cannot but think that the 


· Sonnet xvii. 


t Clarendon, Life, i. 47. 
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representation of the relation bet,veen sovereign and 
subject ,vas un,vorthily and unfortunately, as ,veIl as 
inaccurately, handled, ,,,hen it ,vas exhibited as de- 
pendent upon the fiction of an original cOlnpact. 
This is both a rude and a feeble manner of representing 
duties to ,vhich no date can be assigned, and it 111uch 
more than loses in truth and in impressiveuess ,vhat it 
may gain in clearness and facility. It ,vas doubtlèsS 
intended to strengthen the sense of personal obliga- 

ion; but it produced a very opposite result, becau:,e 
it seen1ed to found on option, and 011 a cOlnputation of 
results, ,vhat is indeed lnore deeply based in the ori- 
ginal constitution of our nature. The saIne objections 
,viII apply in a lnore lÏInited degree to the application 
of a similar phraseology to the connection betlreen 
the Church and the State. There is this difference 
bet,veen the t,vo. In the case of civil society, the re- 
lation has in general been practically recognised and 
its duties fulfilled long before any notion of a C0111- 
pact in specific ternlS has been entertained; and the 
only pretext for such language as that of Locke is 
found in the fact, that it may have been necessary in 
the course of tin1e to define and nlodify the general 
relation by verbal conditions. In the case of State 
religion, ,ve should probably find it in1possible, for the 
most part, to define its historical cOlnmenceIllent; but 
,ve can usually n1ark the period 'v hen the powers of 
this ,vorld, in their respective spheres, began to o,vn 
subn1ission to Christ, so that the contract or alliance 
has here a substantial basis in history: But that basis 
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has not usually been one of deliberate forethought, of 
prudential calculation, or of scientific accuracy. 
10. In our o,vn country, for example, ,ve n1ay say 
with justice that the alliance of Church and State ,vas 
formed bet,veen Ethelbert and Augustine in the sixth 
century. But what ,vas done ,vas probably little 
more than a trustful obedience to the simple impres- 
sions of conscience. The relation thus historically, but 
indetern1inately, established, ,vas developed and enlbo- 
died in forms of greater precision at different periods of 
our hi
tory-as, for exaInple, ill the reigns of Henry II., 
of Edward III., of Henry 'TIll. and his successors do,vn 
to Charles II. The peculiar arrangements, or a por- 
tion of them, by,vhich effect is given to the principlé, 
Iliay, ,vithout violation of truth, be referred to positive 
stipul
tion. But the principle itself is an obligation 
antecedent to all verbal and detern1inaîe expression; 
and it is acknowledged by, not founded on, the assent 
of the contracting parties. By the" cOIn pact " bet,veell 
Church and State and its conditions, ,ve may properly 
express the particular forms and acts, in 'v hich the 
objective truth of the relation has taken practical 
effect ; only let not the superstructure be ll1istaken for 
the foundation. 
11. It does not appear that our literature is ,veIl 
supplied ,vith ,vorks ,vhich ,vould meet the necessity 
above described, and furnish n1en ,,
ith 
ufficient prill- 
ci pIes (a.:ciol1lata SUJJ//uza) U pOll the fundanlen tal condi- 
tions of the union hetween the Church and the State. 
IIooker looked at the question under influences de- 
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rived from the general controversy with the Puritans, 
and he is much n10re alnple and satisfactory on the 
terlns than on the grounds of the connection. Bishop 
'Varburton has \vritten upon it with lnuch acuteness 
and ability, but in th
 dry and technical n1anner of a 
man ,vho lived in times \vhcn there was no strong 
. 
pressure in one direction requiring to be \VarIDly and 
feelingly IDet fron1 another. The splendid representa- 
tion delineated by Burke can stand in need, I should 
admit, of nothing but to be reduced to method and 
expanded into detail. The extreme beauty of the 
sketch in its present form Inay intercept the attention 
of a reader, and prevent his being adequately impressed 
with its philosophic soundness; but it seen1S to imply, 
even where it does not express, the whole truth of the 
subject. The ,vork of Paley on Moral and Political 
Philosophy is a storehouse of anything rather than 
sound principles, although there are many parts of its 
details \vhich may be useful in affording direct instruc- 
tion; as, for example, his account of the forn1ation of 
governments. Coleridge has dealt adlnirably with the 
question in his 'Idea of Church and State;' but his 
conception demands from his readers a greater share 
of the po\ver and habits of abstraction than we can ex- 
pect to find beyond the limits of a very sn1all class; 
and it does not, I think, contain all the elements of 
the subject, though it precludes none. Dr. Chalmers 
has handled some points connected \vith this inquiry 
in a manner the IllOst felicitous; but, in other parts 
of his recently published lectures, he ha
 laid dO'Vll 
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positions that are not less serionsly detrimental to 
our cause. N one of these writers, 'v ho have handled 
their subject in form, regarded it precisely in the as- 
pect most requisite and available for present circlun- 
stances: namely, that which sho,vs that governments 
are, by "dutiful necessity," cognisant of religious 
truth and falsehood, and bound to the D1aintenance 
and propagation of the forn1er. SOD1e time, ho,vever, 
,vill be well spent in succinctly regarding the respective 
theories of the above-Iuentioned authors. 
12. If the 6th, 7th, and 8th books of the' Ecclesias- 
tical Polity' are to be taken as representing the opi- 
nions of Hooker, at least they cannot be said to do so 
with the accuracy, nor consequently with the degree 
of authority, ,vhich belongs to the earlier and larger 
portion of the work. In the
 8th book, ho\vever, he 
teaches, * that the san1e persons compose the Church 
and the con1monwealth of England, universally; that 
the same subject t is therefore intended under the re- 
spective names of Church and COllln10nwealth; and it 
is thus variously named only in respect of accidents, 
or properties and actions,i 'v hich are different. His 
opponents contended for a personal separation, ,vhich 
precluded the saIne man from bearing s,vay in both; 
he for a natural one, which did not forbid such a 
union of authorities.
 "The Church and the Com- 
mon,vealth are in this case, therefore, personally one 
society, ,vhich society" is "terll1ed a Common,vealth, 


· Ecclesiastical Po1ity, book viii, c. i. 2. t lb. c. i. 5. 
:t lb. c. i. 2. 
 lb. c. i. 2. 
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as it liveth under whatsoever forll1 of secular la,v and 
regiment-a Church, as it hath the spiritual la,v of 
Jesus Christ."* Bal1ishnlent, ho,vever, casts out of 
the Church; but excoll1ll1unication does not cast out 
of the Common,vealth. 
13. In this society, considered as a church, the king 
, 
is "the highest uncommanded cOlllluander." 1
 lie 
holds his entire office under the la,v, and by the ,vill- 
ing COllsent and subjection of the people, though still 
hy divine right, even ,vhile at man's discretioll.t His 
chief ecclesiastical powers are, the title of headship; 
the right of calling and dissolving the greater assem- 
blies; that of assent to all church orders, "T hich are 
to have the force of law; the advancelnent of pre- 
lates; the highest judicial authority; and in general 
an exenlption frolll the ordinary church censures to 
,vhich others are liable, at least from excon1lllunica- 
tion: but the question of this last he declines to de- 
terlnine.
 The conveyance of pow"er is not to each 
sovereign in succession, but to one originally, frolD 
'VhOlll the rest inherit; and the body cannot help 
itself, but ,vith consent of the head, ,vhile there is onc. 
The king's judicial po\ver is subject to church la,v; 
and it is the head of an, sin1 ply because not confined 
to a district, but legally reaching to all. II Regal 
po,ver
 is not naturally lilnited to the good of men's 


* Compare the theory of l\larheineke, stated and criticised in Stahl's 
Kil'cl1cnvcrfassung del' Protpstantcn, iii. 2, }J. 125. 
.r Ecclesiastical Polity, book viii. c. ii. 1. ::: lb. c. ii. 6. 
 1 b, c. ix. 2. 
\I lb. c. viii. 1. 
r lù. c. iii. 2. 
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bodies. Kings have "authority * over the church, if 
110t collectively, yet divisively understood; that is, 
over each particular person in that church ,vhere they 
are kings." He does not contend for the particulart 
title of head to be applied to the sovereign, if that be 
offensive. The subject in ,vhich this power is to re- 
sidet need not be one personally. The COn11110n- 
,vealth, 'v hen the people are Christians, beiug ipso 
facto the church, the clergy alone ought not to have 
the po,ver of making la,vs 
 "Quod ontnes tangit, 
ab o1nnibus tractari et approbari debet." And histo- 
ricall y the fact is, Ii that canons of the clergy in their 
synods have generally taken no effect as laws without 
the approbation of governors; not even those of the 
council of Trent in Romish kingdoms. Until that 
approbation, they are but the opinions of ,vise men on 
the :;ubject-matter. The parlian1ent, by I and 2 Phil. 
and Mar. c. 8, ratified by enactlnent the cardinal- 
legate's dispensation, to give it the force of law. The 
king's po,ver of assent is a power derived to him froln 
the whole body of the realm.
 Secular courts here 
regulate secular causes, spiritual courts spiritual causes. 
The religious duty of kings ,vas "the ,veightiest 
part of their sovereignty,"** even ,vhile heathens. Do 
they then lose it, he asks, by embracing Christianity? 
] 4. I have no\v extracted 111atter enough to show 
the general doctrine of the Eighth Book of the Eccle- 


* Ecc1esiastical Po1ity, book viii. c. iv. 6. i' lb. c. iv. 8. 
:t lb. c. iv. 7. 9 lb. c. vi. 7, 8. II lb. c. vi. 9. 

 lb. c. vi. 11. ** lb. c. vi. 13. 
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siastical Polity on the relations bet,veen Church and 
State. And thus much at least is clear: there can be 
no doubt that it teaches, or rather involves, as a basis 
and pre-condition of all its particular arguments, the 
great doctrine that the state is a person, haviug a 
conscience, cognisant of matter of religion, and bound 
by all constitutional and natural means to advance it. 
It is impossible not to recognise throughout the book 
a texture of thought such as pre-en1inently distin- 
guished the great man ,vhose name it bears. And 
yet, on the other hand, it contains some stateluents 
,vhich lead us to rejoice that he is not responsible for 
it as it stands in its particular details, and that it does 
not carry ,vith it the ,veight of his plenary authority; 
the authority of that noble and sanctified intellect, to 
,vhich Pope CIClnent VIII., according to 'Valton, paid 
so just and eloquent a tribute. * " There is no learn- 
ing that this man hath not searched into, nothing too 
hard for his understanding. This nlan indeed de- 
serves the name of an au thor: his books ,vill get 
reverence by age, for there is in theln such seeds of 
eternity, that, if the rest be like this (the first), they 
shall last till the last fire shall consume all learning." 
The perfect copies of the three last books ,vere nn- 
happily lost after his death: the rough draughts ""ere 
given to Dr. Spencer, his friend, and lnade up by him 
according to the best of his ability; and he ,vrites of 
them in very strong terms, that there ,vere left "no- 


* 'Va1ton's Lives, p.228. 
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thing but the old, inlperfect, mangled draughts, dis.. 
membered into pieces: no favour, no grace, not the 
shado,v of then1selves remaining in them." * And 
again, "the learned will find in then1 sorne shado,vs 
and resemblances of their father's face." 
15. Although the book speaks of the natural sepa- 
ration of the two societies, and so lays a grounù for 
clear reasoning upon their mutual relations, yet in 
other places it seems to lose sight of the distinction 
between a society and the lnere total of the individuals 
who Inay belong to it; and to assume that the people 
of England composed one societyt which bore two 
different names, rather than two societies accidentally 
co-extensive as to the persons they comprised. And 
even this ,ve kno,v ,vas not in strictness true. There 
,vere, even under Elizabeth, kno,vn members of the 
state ,vho 'v ere not men1bers of the church. Sonle 
confusion appears to arise from the want of a clearer 
line. For exalnple, it is said that canons, although of 
ecumenical councils, are only the prelin1Înary opinions 
of ,vise lIlen upon the subject-luatter until they have 
received the royal assent. No,v we may grant that 
they want the concurrence of the state in order to take 
effect as a part of the la,v of the land; hut who ,,,ill 
doubt that they have some validity in foro conscientiæ, 
affecting the members of the church, independently 


* Walton's Lives. App. to Hooker, p. 25. 
t " I must be bold enough to say, that I do not think that even 
Hooker puts the idea of a Church on the true foundation." -Coleridge, 
Table Talk, i. 241. 
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of any civil approbation lrhatever! Another most 
Ï1nportant question is raised respecting the derivation 
of power froul the body at large. Tl1Ïs 111axinl fell in 
,,,ith Hooker's purpose, Lecause he was thus enabled 
to linlit the ecclesiastical headship, and sho,v it to be 
secondary to the body, though superior to individuals. 
It ,vas quite ,vorth his ,vIlile to yield sOlnething of the 
general prerogatIves of the crO'\vn in civil nlatters, 
especially at a period ,,,hen they ,vere so nluch over- 
strained, in order at the same time to reduce ,vithin 
moderate limits its ecclesiastical pretensions. Indeed, 
but for this doctrine, the theory in general,vould have 
been as hazardous to the constitution and existence of 
the church, as it. certainly ,vas to the civil liberties of 
the subject. 'Ve need not here e-xal11ine into the 
accuracy of the position, as it is not ,vithin our 
scope. It is enough to say, that it fully sustains the 
principle of union between Church and State, so long 
as the body \vhich he contemplates is composed lnainly 
of melnbers of the Church, and its conscience, repre- 
senting the result of the general belief of the people, 
yields homage to her doctrines. 
1 G. Bishop 'Varburton, in the 'Alliance of Church 
and State,' * taught that civil society, being defective 
in the controul of motives and in the sanction of re- 
,vard, t had in all ages called in the aid of religion to 


* See Postscript to the fourth edition <'Yorks, vol. vii. p. 320), where 
a partial summary is given. 
.
 There is a much nobler and purer statement of the inadequacy of 
the State, taken alone, to fulfil its pnrposes, in No. IX. of Letters to a 
Melnber of the Society of Friends, pp. 50-52, by the Rev. F. Maurice, 
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supply the \vant. The 8tate contelnplates for its end 
the body and its interests; has for its means, coercion; 
for its general subject-matter, utility. The Church is 
a religious society, of distinct origin; having for it
 
end the salvation of souls; for its subject-matter, 
truth; for its instrument, persuasion; regulating mo- 
tives as ,veIl as acts; and pron1ising eternal re,vard. 
Though separate, these societies ,vould not interfere, 
because they have different provinces; but, the State 
having needs as above stated, and the Church requir- 
ing protection against violence, they had each reasons 
sufficient to induce a voluntary and free convention. 
17. AccordingI y, the societies united; not indeed 
under any forn1al engagelnent ,vith all the stipulated 
conditions, but like sovereign and people in the ori- 
ginal contract. That is, the theory of the alliance 
accurately represents the true idea according to 'v hich 
they ought to unite. And this idea was actually 
realised by the then existing state of things in 
England; where an established church and a free 
toleration ,vere Inade perfectly to agree by the me- 
dium of a test-Ia\v, without ,vhich, either dissenterb 
,vill obtain political power and destroy the church; 
or, in the other extren1e, the church ,viII persecute 
dissenters. And the conditions of the union are, that 
the church receives a free Inaintenance for the clergy; 
a share, for her security, in the legislative body; and 


chaplain of Guy's Hos}1ital, and professor of English ]itcrature and 
history in King's College, London. See also the same author's Lectures 
on National Eclucation. 
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a co-active po,ver to be used in her spiritual courts for 
a purpose ,vhich is also a state purpose,--nall1ely, the 
correction of certain fornls of vice. In returll for 
\v hich, she surrenders to the state her original inde- 
pendence, * and subjects all her la\vs and lTIOVemcnts 
to the necessity of the state's previous approval. If 
there be more than one such religious society or 
church, the state is to contract ,vith the largest; to 
'\tv hich will naturally belong the greatest share of po- 
litical influence. 
18. Of the great moral defects of this theory, one 
is that indicated by the concluding sentence. Thl- 
state is to contract ,vith the largest religious society. 
The adoption of a national church is then \vith it 
lnatter of calculation, and not of conscience. The 
state in this view has no conscience. 1 t is not con- 
tenlplated in the bishop's ,york as a moral person, 
having responsibility before God, nor as an aggrega- 
tion of individuals, each having personal responsibili- 
ties, and bound in all things according to their capa- 
b-ility to serve God, His church, His truth: therefore 
under obligation to regard that service as in itself an 
end of positive value, independently of the resulting 


* Unfortunately our language does not supply a term by which to 
distinguish an important secondary signification of the word independ- 
ence (selbständigkeit) from its etYlnological sense (unabhängigkeit). 
In the first of these it 111cans indt'pendent being, self-sustained and un- 
derived existence; in the second, independent or uncontrolled opera- 
tion. I t is evidently in the latter sense that Bishop ,\\T ar burton uses 
the term. I cannot but think that this indistinctness has had an un- 
fortunate efl'ect in clouding the popular notions anù in exasperating 
controversy. 
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benefits to society. In addition to this fatal deficiency, 
the vie,v of the state, as to its aims, is wholly unsa- 
tisfactory. It is represented as restricted absolutely 
to temporal, nay to ll1aterial, ends; and is consequently 
stripped of all its nobler attributes. It is probable, 
indeed, that the writer, agreeably to the tone of his 
Inind, thus curtailed its functions, rather in order to 
give clearness to his delnarcating line between the 
church and the state, and precision to the conception 
of the alliance, than ,vith the view of advancing a 
proposition philosophically true. But it is a very low 
theory of government which teaches, that it has only 
the care of the body and bodily gooùs; and nlight 
almost seem to imply, that all physicians are n10re 
peculiarly statesmen. There was far more truth in 
the etJ 
';;21* of Aristotle; under ,vhich we may con- 
sider that the state, bound to pronlote more generally 
the good of man, finds the church ready made to its 
hand, as the appointed instrument for advancing that 
department of human well-being ,vhich is spiritual, 
and contracts ,vith it accordingly. 
19. 1'he greatest intellectual defect appears to be 
(besides its inadequate measure of th
 comparative 
social power of religious communities) the absolute f 
and rigid forIn of its propositions in indeterminate 
subject-matter. The writer argues for his schenle of 
the support of an establishment, with fun toleration of 
dissent and the tnaintenance of an exclusive test, as 
though it \vere the single and mathenlatically neces- 
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sary result of all general argun1ents froln the nature of 
the state and of the church; ,vhereas his is, in fact, 
only one particular l1loùe of con:5tructing the soci
 1 
cq uation, adapted perhaps to one particular stage of 
the progression of religious freedolu, but not distin- 
guished by any inherent properties of truth fronl other 
1110des ,vhich nlay be equally suitable to the preceding 
or the following stages. 'The basi3 therefore of the 
work is narro,v, and its applicability and use propor- 
tionably restricted. 
20. And therè does appear to be son1ethil1g reason- 
able in the objection which ,vas urged by Paley* 
against the representation of the alliance in the light 
of a fact, on the ground that it is a fiction. But, says 
'Varburton, it is no lllore a fiction than the celebrated 
original cOlllpact. N or is it: but both are fictitious: 
and Bolingbroke also censures the teachers of the 
original cOlnpact for having represented Inen as if 
they had at sonle time anterior to civil society been 
independent, when it is notoriously untrue; and this 
untruth is nlade the basis of other and greater un- 
truths concerning the derivation of l)o,ver fron1 the 
people, and the consequent denial of a divine autho- 
rity in governlllent. In fact, 'Varburton appears to 
have adopted the vie,vs of Locke, and to have copied 
his representation of the alliance fronl the original 
con1pact, 110t hilllself objecting to the use that has 
been made t of that arbitrary moùe of stating the 


* :Mor. Phil., book vi. ch. iii. 
T Postscript to the 
ourth E(]ition. 
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case, but, on the contrary, considering any derivation 
of political fronl patriarchal rule as an absurdity. 
21. Dr. Paley* has supplied us with a view of re- 
ligious establishments, distinguished by his o'\vn great 
and highly characteristic merits, but likewise impaired 
by the original vice of his false ethical principles, and 
by the total absence of any substantive conception of 
the visible church. According to this author, the 
rights, offices, order, family, and succession of the 
priesthood, ,vere parts of the Jewish religion, as well 
as the nleans of transmitting it. But no form of 
outward institution enters into the composition of 
Christianity. " The authority, therefore, of a church 
establishment is founded upon its utility:" and the 
end is "the preservation and communication of reli- 
gious kno,vledge." Regard to political ends has only 
served to deteriorate the church ,vherever it has been 
allo,ved. Three things, accordingly, are requisite :- 
1. A clergy, or order of men set apart for religion. 
2. A legal provision for their maintenance. 
3. The restriction of that provision to the ministers 
of a particular sect. 
22. He contends for the necessity of a clergy" to 
perpetuate the evidences of Revelation, and to in ter- 
pret the obscurity of those ancient writings in which 
the religion is contained;" and to conduct public 
,vorship ,vith decency. From these peculiar occupa- 
tions he deduces the necessity of a separate mainte... 
nance. Voluntary contribution ,vould yield but au 


* 
Ioral and Political Philosophy. book yi, ch. x. 
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insufficient supply, and \vould lower the tone of in- 
struction. As to the third condition, the ,form of 
religion ought to be such as to comprehend all exist- 
ing differences of opinion; but if the prevailing 
opinions be "not only so various, but so contra- 
dictory," as to render their junction impossible; then, 
.. 
where patronage is allowed, and one set of people 
appoint the teachers "\vhom another set are to hear, 
there TIlust be a test-the sinlplest possible-to secure 
some unity of proceeding. Such test, therefore, " may 
be considered merely as a restriction upon the exercise 
of private patronage." Again, if the parishioners 
chose their nlinisters without a test, intolerable dis- 
cords would arise. The recognition of all sects 
appears scarcely compatible with that ,vhich is the 
"first requisite in a national establishment-the divi- 
sion of the country into parishes of a COllllliOdious 
extent." One sect, therefore, should be preferred. 
But tests ensnare consciences, often come to "contra- 
dict the actual opinions of the church, \vhose doctrines 
they profess to contain," and proscribe tenets long 
after they have ceased to be dangerous. Any form of 
Christianity is better than none, as all tend to good. 
This justifies the magistrate's interference; which 
therefore carries no violation of religious liberty ,vhile 
he is only" providing means of public instruction." 
But 'v here his faith differs from that of the majority, 
he should establish the latter, as the chances of truth 
are equal. Toleration prolnotes truth; but exclusion 
1uay perhap:s be defended "\tv here disaffection happens 
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to be connected with certain religious distinctions. 
Generally there is no reason ,vhy these should pre- 
vent men from discharging civil functions together, 
Inore than differences of opinion on questions of "na... 
tural philosophy, history, or ethics." 
23. The vie\vs here given of the office of the clergy, 
of the visible church, of creeds, of the method of 
weighing different forms of Christianity, and of the 
irrelevancy of religious distinctions to the discharge 
of civil duties, are full of the seeds of evil. The truths 
,vhich the author seems to have perceived ,vith clear... 
ness ,vere, the national benefits of a recognition of 
religion; the futility of the allegation that the civil 
magistrate is not C0111petent to its advancement, or 
not justified in "providing means" for that end; the 
compatibility of an establishment for religion with 
religious liberty; the need of a provision for preserv- 
ing as well as diffusing the truth; and the tendency 
of the voluntary method of support to deteriorate the 
quality of pastoral instruction. 
24. Mr. Burke, alTIOng the varied treasures, of his 
Thoughts on the French Revo]ution, has given us, 
not indeed a theory, but much more, such a living 
picture as might rival the'fabled wo
ks of Dædalus, 
of the principle of 
ational religion. According to 
hinl, the state is "a partnership* in all science, a part- 
nership in all art, a partnership in every virtue, and 
in all perfection." The bond of each partiCUlar state 
i::, but one link in the great priIneval chain ,vhich 
* p. 183. 
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holds all physical and all Inoral natures each ill it
 
appointed place. All things, says he, should be done 
in their proper relations, and the acts of the state 
must fulfil the duties of that relation ,vhich, from the 
scope and nature of its organisation, it bears to God. 
Hence the English nation "think themselves bound, * 
. 
not only as individuals in the sanctuary of the heart, 
or as congregated in that personal capacity, to rene\v 
t.he lnemory of their high origin and cast; but also 
in their corporate character to perform thcir national 
homage to the institutor, and author, and protector of 
civil society." He that ,villed our nature to be per- 
fected by virtue, ,vi lIed the state as a condition of that 
perfection, and connected it ,vith the source and 
archetype of all perfection. To in1press governors 
,vith a strong and a,yfnl idea that they act in trust;t 
to strengthen and cornplete the insufficient control of 
shame;t to give fixity to the national institutions by 
environillg then1 ,vith the associations of reverence; to 
provide for the preaching of the gospel to the poor;
 
and to counterbalance the temptations as ,yell as to 
lllinister to the human nlisfortunes of the rich, the 
people of England ,vill have their church "mixed 
throughout the whole mass of life:" they do not regard 
it as a thing heterogeneous, accidental, or added for 
acconl1llodation. "Church and state are ideas in- 
separable in their lninds, and scarcely is the ODe ever 
ll1entioned ,vithout Dlentioning the other."" 
25. The argunlent of 1\/11". Coleridge "on the COll- 


:it }1. 185. t p. 175. :t. p. 177. 
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stitution of the Church and State according to the 
Idea of each" is alike beautiful and profound. He 
sho,vs, from an analysis of the parts of the body politic, 
that, in order to its well-being, there nlust necessarily 
enter into its composition an estate, ,vhose office it 
shall be to supply those govérning and harlTIOnising 
qualities of character, * ,vithout which the remaining 
elements cannot advantageously cohere.t I-lis first 
estate is that of the landowners, or possessors of fixed 
property, barons and franklins-providing for the per- 
luanency of the nation. His second, that of the 
lnerchants, manufacturers, artisans, "the distributive 
class," 'v hose especial office it is to secure the pro- 
gressiveness of the nation, and personal freedom, its 
condition. In the king, again, "the cohesion by in- 
terdependence and the unity of the country were 
established." But these, vie\ved alone, are as it were 
but the material means for attaining their several ends. 
26. There must be a sonl, underlying and animating 
thelll all, a cultivation of the in,vard Jnan, which is the 
root, the corrective, and the safeguard of civi1isation. 
The nourishment of this paramount ingredient of na- 
tional life constitutes the function of a third great 
estate: living on reserved property for Inore free devo- 
tion to its duties, and divided into two classes; a smaller 
lllllnber d,velling at the fountain-heads of kno,vledge, 
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* COllll)are l\lr. Elnerson's Dartmouth CoHege Oration, p.26. Boston, 
U. S., 1838. 
'i' Church and State, p. 42. A masterly analysis of this work wiU be 
found prefi

d to the small vohune in which it has recpntly been re- 
puhlished, together with HiP Lay Scnnons, by lVlr. H. N. Coleridge. 
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guarding the treasures already acquired, opening ne,v 
shafts and luines, and dispensing:){. their acquisitions to 
their brethren; the second division of this estate, a 
far larger number distributed throughout the country, 
supplying for every spot a resident guide and teacher; 
and thus connecting each part of tÏ1ne and each part of 
the nation with the rest respectively. Such is the na- 
tural " clerisy" of a State. Upon such a theory, drawn 
according to human principles 5 supervenes ,vhat Mr. 
Coleridge has felicitously termed the (in reference to 
this theory) "happy accident" of the Christian Church, t 
" the sustaining, correcting, befriending opposite of the 
"\vorld, the compensating counterforce to the inherent 
and inevitable defects of the State as a State;" not 
prÏInarily to any particular State, inasmuch as the 
whole world is her inheritance, hut yet with applica- 
bility, by subdi vi
ion into branches, to each particular 
State. 
27. The ministers of a national Church are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Coleridge, created by the nation" trustees 
of a reserved national fund." 'Ve should, ho,vever, 
notice that, whatever Inay be the case in Scotland, ill 
England that which the Church enjoys was not set 
apart by national appropriation as a provision for ilU- 
provelnent, or for an establishment indefinitely; but 
was conferred upon herself as an actual institution, 
given to the object indeed of national cultivation, yet 
exclusively in that its highest form, in "\vhichit depends 


*' "Che di Sll prendono, e di sotto fanno.,o-Dante, Paradiso, ii. 123. 
.,. Church and State, p. 133. 
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upon her. A recent writer avails hiulself of Coleridge's 
phrase, and says his theory involves" the appropriation 
of a part of the national property for the support and 
propagation" of a system " fronl which large nlasses of 
the comnlunity by which that property is furnished 
conscientiously dissent."* 'Vhat the nation, however, 
has given to the Church, is no longer national property 
in an ordinary 
eIlse; nluch less then is what individuals 
gave. 
28. The first remark I would make on this theory 
is, that, in its view of the State, it does not specifically 
include the element of its living personality and con- 
sciousness; it regards the State as a thing composed 
anù guided, rather than as self-com posing and self- 
guiding, and deliberatively free in the exercise of its 
functions. I do not notice this as a fault, but merely 
as a characteristic. - The work does not profess to ain1 
at scientific entireness. As its gifted author states, 
"the scheme or diagram best suited to lnake the idea 
clearly understood, may be very differ
nt from the 
form in which it is or may be most adequately reaI- 
ised."t But it is far from forbidding the addition of 
the idea of moral freedom and conscience in the State; 
on the contrary, it prepares for, and I would indeed 
say requires, this idea. More we need not ask or have. 
29. It may be well further to observe, with refer- 
ence to the analysis of the t,vo first estates, that its 
classification is true on a large scale, not in Ininute de- 


* \'Tardlaw's Lectures on National Establishments, lecture i. p. 28. 
t Church anù State. Advertisement. 
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tail: it is the delineation of a painter, not of au anato- 
mist; and yet the painter has regard to anatomy, but 
he generalises its results. The landed estate is not en- 
tirel y permanent; it is also productive and progressive; 
1>u t, on the \vhole, the habits of mind and action 'v hich 
belong to it are indisposed to change. It Inore evi- 
dently depends on super-hlunan po,ver, and generates 
less of self-reliance, \vith greater stability. The trading 
class has a facility of motion and of transition, a po,ver 
of rapid creation, a fertility of resource, an acuteness 
produced by constant friction and rivalry of interests, 
a tendency to reduce all social relations to the form of 
Illoney as the most convenient and determinate nlediunl 
of exchange; with lllore of the spirit of self-reliance, it 
is therefore more inclined to forIn judgments, and to 
review and reverse ,vhat has been judged already, and 
it is also nluch more ready and apt in giving effect ot 
its desires. Thus it is better able to s\vay, but less 
suited to sustain, the State. There are, however, some 
in1portant counteracting influences, such as the neces- 
sity of order and tranquillity to the prosperity of trade, 
and to the regular action of the labour-market; and 
the disposition of those who have acquired property to 
pass into the class of landholders, and thus to refresh 
and invigorate the more permanent and stable interest. 
But these explanations in no way detract from the 
substantial truth of Mr. Coleridge's definition; and I 
do not venture any further to inculllber the 111asterly 
sketch ,vhich he has drawn. 
30. Thp profuse and brilliant eloquence of Dr. Chal- 
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mefs, and the ,varn1 heart fron1 which its colouring 
is principally derived, have necessarily contributed to 
render the scientific fOfn1 of his conclusions less ac- 
curately discernible than it ,vould have been had he 
written III ore apathetically. His lectures on Church 
establishn1ents teach that Christianity is the sure found- 
ation of order and prosperity; that the efforts of indi- 
viduals, ,vithout aid from government, are insufficient 
to bring it within reach of the \vhole population; that 
the territorial division of the land into Inanageable 
districts, with a general cure of souls over all persons 
within each, is the lnost efficient Inethod of giving to 
Christianity an universal influence: that such division 
cannot "Tell be carried into effect but by a Church of 
one given denolninatiol1. Again, ,vith respect to the 
religious tenets ,vithin which a government may 
choose its national establishnlent, he contends that the 
Church should be ,vholly independent in respect of its 
theology * -that there should be "n1aintenance fi'olll 
the one quarter, and an unfettered theology froll1 the 
other :"-but he subsequently, in effect, qualifies this 
doctrine. 
31. He teaches that the governn1ent should deter- 
ll1ine \vhat shall be its establishn1ent, if possible, simply 
by the ans,ver to the question, ""That is truth?" but 
if not, then ,vith a modified vic,v to the benefit of the 
population at large. t He considers a state incompetent 
to enter upon the details of theological discussion, but 
aLundalltly qualified to decide upon certain broad and 


* Lecture Ïi. p. 37. 


t Lecture iv. p. 115. 
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leading principles. Upon the forIner consideration he 
holds them justified in selecting, or in adhering to the 
selection of, anyone of the Christian denolninations, 
,vhich, being Protestant, are also evangelical; as, for 
exanlple, Methodist, Independent, Baptist: he does 
not, ho\vever, supply any precise test for determining 
to what extent the epithet "evangelical" may be ap- 
plicable. But, npon the latter consideration, he teaches 
that the State is conlpetent, nay, that any man,:j{; 
"with the ordinary schooling of a gentleman," and 
" by the reading of a fe,v ,veeks," Inay qualify himself 
to decide upon the broad question which separates 
Protestantism froln Popery, namely, whether the 
Scriptures be or be not the only rule of faith and 
practice in religion. 
32. It did not enter into the purpose of Dr. Chalmers 
to exhibit the \vhole subject; but even in these propo- 
sitions he has, it may be apprehended, put forward 
H1uch questionable matter. He appears by no n1eans 
to succeed in sho"ving; upon his own principles, that 
his territorial establishment must be of one denolni- 
nation: he ,voldd probably find it in1possib
e, upon 
stricter investigation, so to define Evangelical Protest- 
antislll as to make it a universal criterion for the 
guidance of governments: it might further be argued, 
I that he has surrendered the condition \\Tithout which 
all others fail, in onlÎtting from his calculation the 
divine constitution of the visible Church; and that, 
while he does not so H1uch as inquire ,vhether on the 


· Lf'ctnreiv, }1.119. 
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one side it would be easy or the reverse to reject the 
unevangelical Protestants, he has on the other very 
greatly underrated the difficulty of the questions at 
issue bet,veen the Church of Rome and her opponents. 
But no Inore: it is painful even to indicate points of 
difference froIn a most distinguished and excellent 
man, ,vho has done his subject and his country per- 
lnanent service by his lucid and po,verful explanations 
of the Inachinery of a religious establishment. 
33. The reader ,viII prol?ably agree that it is unne- 
cessary, ,vith a vie,v to the practical purposes before 
us, to enter upon any detailed investigation of t,,,"o 
other theories of the connection bet\veen Church and 
State, which embody the respective extremes of opi- 
nion adopted on the one hand by Hobbes, and on 
the other by Bellarlnine and ultranlontane Romanists. 
They are theories of derivation rather than of COll- 
nection, properly so called. According to the first, the 
Church and her religion are mere creatures of the 
State. According to the second, the temporal po,ver 
is ,vholly dependent and subordinate. These views 
are not avowed anlongst ourselves. A third extrenle I 
opinion of a different kind, namely, that the magi
trate 
has no concern ,vith religion, is that against ,vhich 
the general argunlent of the succeeding cha}Jters is 
directed. It is observed by a Gernlan author that the 
first of these schemes has been the peculiar danger of 
Lutheranism, the second of ROlnanisnl, and the third 
of Calvinism. * 
34. Several other ,vriters have touched collaterally 
* StaId's Kirchenverfassung, Anhang i. 
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on till I subject, of whon1 the follo\ving are n10st falni- 
liar. Machiavelli treats of religion as an instrull1cut 
of government, and holds it needful beyond every- 
thing else to be in the care of states. * Lord Claren- 
don's treatise, entitled 'Religion and Policy,' is histo- 
ricaL I-Ie con
iders that the verse of Isaiah (xlix. 23) 
sufficicnt! y proves the " sovereign care, protection, anù 
propagation of religion to be c0l111l1itted to Christian 
princes;" and proceeds to investigate the origin and 
progress of the papal suprelnacy, ,vhich, as he argues, 
had been the great obstacle to the full discharge uf 
this obligation. Justice Blackstone writes briefly but 
rationally upon this topic as on others. His proposi- 
tions arc-I. That the State ought not to punish the 
sin of schis1l1 as such; 2. That it should protect the 
Church; 3. rfhat if this can be better effected by the 
ÎIn position of tests, it is not precluded froln using theIn, 
since the disposal of offices is matter of favour and 
discretion.'t The object of MOll tesquieu, in his ,vork 
on the genius of la,vs, is nluch Inore to exhibit the 
actual than to en1body the ideal: De présente1
 ce qui 
est, ce qui jût, et /lon ce qui aurait dû étre,i according 
to his Parisian editors of 1796. He seen1S, ho,vever, 
to aSSUllle as axiomatic the doctrine of a national reli- 
gion, and treats of its relations to Inany of the forms 
of life.
 lIe belonged to a school not in harlllony 
,vith the spirit of the Church of Ronle, hut he enunci- 
ates his general opinion in these terms: Ce 'lie jût nz 


· Discorsi,i. 11,12. tCommentaries, iv.52. 
:t ffiuvrcs, Paris, 1796, Avcrtisselnent. 
* Esprit d(,8 Loix, Jib. xxiv-xxvi. 
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La c'IYLÍnte, ni let piété, qui établit la 'I
eligion chez les 
R011zains; 1nais la ntcessité où soul toutes les sociétés 
(['en avoir une.* Neal, t the historian of the Puritans, 
bears ,yitness that a state may give sufficicnt encou- 
ragement to a national religion, ,yithout invading the 
liberties of dissidents. t 


* Sur la Po]itique des Romains dans ]a ReJigion. 
t Vol iv. Preface. 
:t The fonowing are among the recent productions which touch upon 
the relations of the Church and the State:- 
Viners Mén10ire en faveur de la Liberté des Cu]tes. Paris, 1826. 
Arn1strong's CivH Establishn1ent of the Church Indefensible. Lon- 
don, 1831. And Abuse of Power in the State. 183S. 
Smith's Letters on National Rpligion. London, 1833. 
Inglis's Vindication of Church EstabJishments. Edinburgh, 1833. 
Brown on Church Establishments. GJasgow, 1833. 
Lorimer's Condition of Religion in the United States. Glasgow 
1833. 
Esdaile's Connection of Civil and Religious Institutions. Perth, 
1833. 
Sewell's Letters to a Dissenter. Oxford, 1834. 
Essays on the Chureh, by a LaYlnan. I
ondon, 1834. 
De TocqueviHe's Démocratie en Alnérique, V 01. II. cb. ix. Paris, 
1835. 
Visit to the American Churches. London, 1836. 
HotlIe's Anfänge del' Christichen }\:.irche, B. I. ""ittenlberg, 1837. 
La Mennais, Les Affaires de Rome, in the Cha})ters on ' Les l\laux 
de I'Eglise et de la Société. Paris, 1838. 
Maurice, on the Kingdom of Christ, Vol. III. London, 1838. 
'Vardlaw's Lectures. London, ]839. 
Angus's Voluntary System. London, 1839. 
Swainc's Shield of Dissent. London, 1839. 
Macneile's Lectures. London, 1840. 
Stahl's Kirchenverfassung, Anhang II. Erlangen, 1840. 
Hutchinson's Reasons for Conservati8l11. London, 1840. 
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PAHT 1. 


THE ÐrTY OF THE STATE IN RESPECT TO RELIGION. 


1. TIlE lnaxinl, phrase, or cry of " Church and State," 
so fa111iliar to our ears and mouths, has been adopted 
in the present day, as one of its leading symbols, Ly a 
great political combination, ,vhich is unjustly treated 
,vhen it is denolninated a party, because it is en- 
trenched in a broaùer and more comprehensive posi- 
tion than any party, properly so called, can occupy; 
because it is conlposed of men belonging to lnany 
once separate parties, ,vho have no,v COlne into cordial 
union, not (of necessity) through any change in their 
original and peculiar opinions, but in consequence of 
having fallen back ,vith the movement of events upon 
those larger and deeper principles which formerly, as 
no)v, they held in common. 
2. The notions, ho,vever, ,vhich aI'e attached by 
each 111an, 01' class of men, to this celebrated and 
effective ,vatch,vord, are various and fluctuating. In 
the minds of some it may represent ,vhat is no better 
than one anlong the thousand forms of egoiS111 and 
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intolerance-an Ï1npression that SOlne opInIon Inust, 
according to the la,v of this world's course, preponde- 
rate over all others in influence and distinction, and a 
selfish eagerness that, an10ng cOlnpeting claims essen- 
tially equal in authority, our neighbour's rather than 
our O\Vll should be in relative depression. Others 
again ,vill befriend the connection of Church and 
State for the san1e reason ,vhich would, in different 
circumstances, have induced them to discourage it; 
simply, that is to 
ay, as an existing connection, the 
sheer acquiescence in 'v hich, for no other reason thau 
that it does exist, flatters and indulges the indolence 
of our nature. 'Vith a larger and a higher class than 
either of those ,vhich have been named, the phrase is 
the index of some hereditary or personal attachInent, 
laudable in itself, valuable in its results, yet falling 
very far short of its real signification. 
3. But underneath and beside all these faulty, or at 
best deficient conceptions, there is much of that in- 
stinctive attractiQn to,vards truth which has often saved 
Inen from themselves: an unconscious bias, the n1erciful 
though unappreciated gift of God, not to be despised 
nor lightlý esteemed by anyone who studies in prac- 
tical philosophy, inasmuch -as every such person Inust 
be ,veIl aware that it is futile, that it is insane, to re- 
fuse the aid of right conclusions merely because they 
have not been forn1ed on right premises, or because 
they have been reached and entertained ,vithout any 
distinct intellectual analysis of their grounds. Thank- 
fully, ho,,
ever, accepting all assent, and elnploying all 
D2 
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concurrence, the man ,vho is in earnest will desire on 
this as on all subjects to aim at bringing the under- 
standings of his fello,v -Inen into hal'1110nious co- 
operation ,vith their instincts and affections; and no,v, 
with an earnestness proportioned to the stress of the 
period, to the intricacy of the subject, and to the n1ag- 
nitude of the interests involved in it, should ,ve endea- 
vour to apprehend the great idea of fixed and active 
relation bet"
een the Church and the State-of asso- 
ciation between the supreme organisation of earthly 
power, and the supren1e organisation of spiritual au- 
thority. It is not a matter of narro,v compass, obvious 
to the eye upon a superficial vie\v, but a deep fund a- 
Inental truth of hlunan society, and therefore of the 
nature in ,vhose capacities and necessities that society 
is grounded; prolific of results, alike affecting public 
institutions and individual character, together ,vith 
the destinies that are ordained to depend upon theIne 
4. Let us proceed to consider of the various modes, 
in ,vhich this extended and difficult question may be 
treated. 
It appears, then, to me, that there are four principal 
modes in which our subject n1ay be investigated-to 
on1it in this place any notice of ll1illor and incidental 
arguments. 
The first, directly; by inquiring for positive pre- 
cept, or direct exalnple equivalent to precept, froln 
Scri pture. 
The second, ethically; by the analytical exan1ina- 
tion of the nature of a state, and the deduction there- 
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fron1 of its purposes and conditions of action so far as 
they respect religion. 
The third, consequentially; by showing the neces- 
sity of religion for the fulfilment both of the higher 
and of the lo,ver, ,vhich last are also the primary and 
universally acknowledged ends of a state. 
The fourth, inductively; by tracing through his- 
tory the actual forms or images of civil and of spiritual 
po,ver, and thus indicating both a primeval authority, 
and the universal consent of lnankind in favour of 
their combination together for the fulfilment of their 
joint and several designs. 
5. The first of these represents specifically the voice 
of immediate cOlnmand, represented by the symbol 
shall. 
The second the voice of design, or of God speaking 
through h is ,vorks: even as by the sun and the rain, 
and" by the things that are lnade,"* He is pleased to 
teach us His " invisible things;" "His eternal power 
and Godhead," and the duties that flo,v from them; 
so by the very nature of a man, or of a society of men, 
which is like,vise His creature, does He instruct us to 
discover their several laws of being
, assigned to then1 
by the creative Mind. By' this kind of investigation 
are '\ve sho,vn what ought to be-that is to say, duty is 
laid before us, not as silnple will or conl1nand, but ,vith 
some insight into its orderly gro,vth out of the nature 
of things. 
The third Inode of inquiry represents the voice of 


'" Rom. Í. 20. 
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penal admonition, 'v hereby ,vhen our higher scnsi- 
bilities are blunted, the seat of feeling is reachcd 
through the Inediun1 of the lo,ver; and from conse- 
quences, palpable to the grosscst discernment at least 
when they have arisen, Inen learn that that ,vhich 
ought to be, like,vise Hlust be, or torment is the result; 
.. 
that the COlllmal1d ,viII take effect, that the right ,viII 
sooner or later clothe itself \vith po,ver. 
V uo]si così co]à, dove si puote 
Ciò che si vuo]e. * 


.. 


The fourth, or experimental mode, apprises us of 
'v hat has been; and in proportion as historical evi- 
deuce enables us either to trace up the substance of any 
institution to a strictly prin1eval ordinance, or tu show 
universality of prevalence, or to prove that the aI1l0unt 
of its reception has varied in different tinles and coun- 
tries, directly as the nobler influences of IUllnan nature; 
in such proportion does it approxinlate to the establish- 
ment of a generalla,v obligatory upon us all. This i8 
the kind of induction proper to moral sciences. 
6. Upon the ,vhole these methods very much cor- 
l-espond ,vith the lnain directors of lTIoral action, 
\\Those titles respectively are-it is written; it is na- 
tural; it is expedient; it is customary. All may aid 
together in leading us up to the fountain of all duty, 
the will of God. The first, as giving us His own u tter- 
ance. The second, as reading in actual nature the 
'will of its Author. The third, as a formula verifying 
these; 
ince a]1 things ,vhich are obligatory are also 



 Dante, Inferno, canto Hi. Ð5-. 
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conducive to ,veIl-being. The fourth, as indicating to 
us in Nature active (so to speak) that ,vhich the second 
elicited from Nature at rest. 
7. It is not a repetition of the arguments of Bishop 
\,r arburton, and others akin to them, that is here in- 
tended, or a mere exhibition, in any form, of the uses 
of this connection. These topics have been 1110re COll- 
forl11able to the lllodes of thought prevalent in SOITIe 
forIner generations, and less palpably inadequate to 
their need. Protection received on the one hand, 
and obedience inculcated on the other, are facts ill 
th
mselves which I certainly am not about to deny, 
and they undoubtedly luanifest an interchange of be- 
nefits, such as should tend to support the credit of the 
alliance itself. But in our period its uses are ques- 
tioned and denied, and it is necessary that we fall back 
upon the examination of its rights. No theory upon 
a subject essentially ethical, ,vhich has reference to 
results alone, ,viII be found sufficient in the day of 
trouble. Such a mode of reasoning is made for sea- 
sons of cahn weather, and ,viII not abide those tenlpests 
of our social existence in which men are driven, as by 
an instinct anticipating necessity, to anchor then1selves 
upon principles of breadth and of solidity, and can 
finù no adequate support in the pithless argumentation 
,vhich ,ve too often allo,v to monopolise the character 
of ,vhat is prudent and practical. * It may be ihat the 
saUle proposition is applicable to theories founded 


* Coleridge, Statesman's Manual: Ie It seems a paradox only to the 
unthinking," &c.-Note to Lay Sermon on Ps. lxxviii. 3-7. 
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U pOll causes alone. I t seems, then, that the all- wi
e 
God has given us evidence enough to support our con- 
victions, but not too much; a strength according to 
our need, but not beyond it. IIad questions of the 
deepest interest been so palpably and undeniably plain 
as to need no extrinsic support, faith coulù not have 
been tried; ,vhile, had those extrinsic props been ,vant- 
ing, it could not have survived the trial. 'Ve cannot 
then afford to dispense ,vith any class of confirmatory 
argunlents and evidence tending to uphold our prac- 
tical principles; but ,ve must travel both back,vards 
into the region of causes, and for,vards into the region 
of results, in order to do the In and our o,vn consciences 
full justice in the tÏ1ne of neeù. 
8. I ,viII ho,vever state Jnore distinctly the reasons 
,vhich have induced IHe principally to follo,v the se- 
cond of the n10des of investigation ,vhich have been 
indicated auove, or, the ethical argument. 
And first, as comparing it ,vith the argulnent fronl 
Scripture. The exposition of the latter belongs nlost 
properly to the profession of theology. Further, as the' 
form of Scripture ,vas adapted all along to t.he circum- 
stances of its delivery, and as the Scriptures of the Ne,v 
Testament ,vere ,vritten at a tilue 'v hen there ,vas no 
case of 
 nation of persons professedly Christian, such 
as is essentially required by the present argument, it 
follo,vs, that ,,,e are thro,vn back on the indirect 
nlodes of scriptural teaching; on inferences froln the 
history -of the Hebre,v con1mon,vealth, confessedly dis- 
tinguished as it is in many points of importance fron1 
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any in modern times; and on the interpretation of 
type and prophecy. The latter seem to require a light 
for access to them, before ,ve can display in the face 
of lnen that which they themselves el11Ït. * And as 


>Ie I cite the following development of the practical bearing of cer- 
tain texts in the prophecies of the Old Testament on the modern 
question of connection between the Church and the State, from an 
article in the 'British Critic and Quarterly Theological Review,' for 
the lllonth of Septelnber, 1839, pro 3i3-375: --" Some perhaps wiU 
think it strange to be l'eferred thus to the Old Testament, and to a 
single text there, for an evangelical law of such great practical im- 
port. But they may consider that, since it was not intended that the 
Church should, at her first beginning, enter into relations with any 
State-since that whole order of things was to be but a later develop- 
ment of something in her original constitution-any rules expressly 
concerning it could only be })rophetic, and the natural place to look 
for them would be in those portions of the prophetic Scriptures which 
the Church, frOlll the beginning, knew to have reference to her o\yn 
later times. Nor would it be hard to find other usages and rules on 
which the same remark might be n1ade, viz" that they are develop- 
rnents of something in the original system, for which at first there was 
no occasion, and accordingly that for the scriptural sanctions of thenl 
we have to look in the pr
phetical and typical Scriptures rather than 
in the New Testament itself. Such, for example, is the penitential 
discipline of the Church: her earlier and purer times had compara- 
tively little occasion for it; and when it became settled, it was in great 
nleasure the development of precedents and hints from the Jewish 
lÚstory, and the lessons of mortification and penitence in the Psalms 
and Prophets. Such again is the splendour of churches and church 
ornaments: the days of our first poverty of course knew it not, but 
when it CallIe it found its warrant in the records of l\ioses, David, anù 
Solomon. No }Jrejudice, therefore, need fie against a similar nlOde of 
deducing the obligation of the State to establish the Church. 
" If anyone ask, of what particular article or fundamental rule of 
God's kingdom this theory of Church and State is a developlllent, we 
should answer, of the Holy Catholic Church: i. e., of the continueù 
l)resence and manifestation of Jesus Christ in the world, through the 
mediuIn of that society which is caned His mystical body. The Church 
is the spouse of Christ, and the mother of lIis falnily; and these pas
 
sages of Isaiah declare what is the especial office of kino's and ( l ueens 
. 
 
In that fan1Ïly; how they in particular stanù related to the Church. 
They are to be her nursing fathers and Jllothers: i. e., as Leslie bas 
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respects the former, nanlely, the J e,vish precedent, it 
is only by considering ,vhat nationality is and Ì1nports, 
that ,ve can be ill a position to judge accurately ho\\ 
far that case is peculiar; or ho,v far a real analogy 


explained at large (and to him we n1ust reff'r for a thorough and 
most satisfactory elucidation Q.,f the passages), they are among her 
servants and attendants, trusted by Almighty God with the nourish- 
ment of her children, with the training of them, anù bearing thellI 
safe in their anTIs. The phrase has acquired a trite and ahnost a pro- 
verbial use, in a very different sense, as though the ChurL:h were a 
helpless infant in the arms of some Defender of the Faith; but the 
context puts the true force of the image out of question. 'Thus saith 
the Lord GOD, Behold, I wiH lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, and 
set up my standard to the people; and they shaH bring thy sons in 
their anus, and thy daughters shall be carried upon their shoulders. 
And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing 
n10thers; they sha]] bow ùown to thee with their face toward the 
f'arth, and hck up the ùust of thy feet; and thou shalt know that I anI 
the Lord, for they shaH not be ashalned that wait for me.'-Isaiah, 
xlix. 22, 23. Again, in ch. Ix. 4, 'Thy sons shall come frmn far, and 
thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.' If in another verse we 
find, 'Thou shalt suck the milk of the Gentiles, and thou shalt suck 
the breast of kill
S j' this cannot be so pressed as to denote clÜldish 
dependence and obedience, since in the vcry same prophecy, as well 
as in the former one, apparently parallel to it, the expressions of hUlni- 
liation, nay subjection to the Church, on the part of the potentates of 
the earth, are so very fun and unequivocal. 'The sons of strangers 
shaH build up thy wa1ls, and their kings shall minister unto thee: 
, Thy gates shall be open continually, they shaH not be shut day nor 
night, that men Inay bring unto thee the forces of the Gentiles, and 
that their kings may be brought. For the nation and kingdom that 
will not serve thee shall perish: yea those nai1"o1ls shall be utterly 
wasted.' These words throw light on one of the distinctive titles given 
to .Jesus Christ in the Apocalypse: 'Prince of the Kings of the Earth.' 
They point out in what sense the kingdoms if this world were to be- 
come the kingdo1l1 of OU? Lord and of his Christ; and how 'the kings 
of this world' were to 'bring their honour and glory into the I-Ioly 
Jerusalem.' And tbat all this was not so much a prediction as a pro- 
Inulgation of God's win on the subject. is proved unquestionably hy 
the fearful sanction annexeù: perishing and utter wasting to th
 
nation and kingdonl tbat will not serve Zion. 
"TInts arc kings and governors representati,'cs of J csus Christ, in 
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prevails, and, consequently, to ,vhat extent the autllo- 
rity of Scripture \vill apply. But after such consider- 
ation, ,ve may find ourselves the Inore aùle both to set 
aside \vhat was tempol
ary and specific in the theocra- 
tic dispensation, and to retain and press the claim froln 
the Israelitish history for the principle of national 
religion; as well as to establish that sense of the pro- 
phecies ,vhich it is so easy for an opponent, as long as 
no literal precept can be cited, nor any collateral light 
introduced, to dispute. 
And that argument which I have termed ethical 
lllust of course, to be valid, be itself agreeable to the 
principles of Scripture, thOUg11 it includes their appli- 
cation to a distinct subject-n1atter. There is ho\vever 
a further object in resorting, firstly, to an argument 
distinct from that of Divine Revelation: it is to show 
that by the light of nature God had already, ,vhen 


llis protecting particular Providence, whereby lIe educates those WIIO 
shaH be heirs of salvation: that Providence of which Moses, who' was 
king in Jeshurun,' was a type, when he had to bear God's people 'as a 
nursing father beareth a sucking child,' which he describes in its 
ppIi- 
cation to the whole people, where he says, 'The Eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms.' And in its appli- 
cation to Benjamin individually ('i. e., to the energetic self-renouncing 
cllampions of the Churcll, such as St. Paul, of whom Benjamin was 
the appointed image), in the last clause of that highly descriptive verse, 
, The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by (literally, upon) Him,. 
and the Lord shaH cover, wrap hhn up in His garment, and he shall 
dwell between His shoulders.' There cannot be an exacter-if it were 
uninspired we should add a sweeter and nlore engaging-descrivtion 
of a foster-father bearing a young child; and this, we have reason to 
believe, is the appropriate scriptural image-the sacramental sign, as 
antiquity would have esteemed it-of the care due frOlll kings and 
governors to the children of the Church. (Deut. xxxiii. 5; Num. xi. 12; 
Deut. xxxiii. 27, 12,)" 
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revelation ,vas ullkno,vn, Ï1nparteù sufficiently the 
grounds and proofs of the principle of public religion, 
too'ether ,yith those of other elelnentarv truths anù 
b eJ 
duties; ,vhich if ,ve reject under this double confirn1a- 
tion, ,ve do it ,vith enhanced guilt. 
9. Secondly. .As respects the argument from con... 
sequences, it has received I think its full proportion 
of attention: it is no less liable to indefinite prolonga- 
tions through the spirit of controversy than any other 
course of reasoning; and the discussion upon it, if 
exclusively pursued, has a tendency to lower that 
moral tone ,vith ,vhich the mind should engage itself 
in the pursuit of truth. 
10. On the other hand, the conclusion from history 
is allo,ved to be in our favour; but an appeal is entered 
to a different tribunal. It is in1agined that for the pre- 
sent age has been reserved the discovery of a grand 
and determining moral principle, the duty of sepa- 
rating the Church fronl the State; and that, having 
exploded the axioms of forlner times, we n1ust no 
longer argue from their practice. I desire then to test 
this great discovery, and to afford some aid to\vards 
conjecturing its final results, by looking for those ma- 
nifestations of the ,viII of God, ,vhich are afforded 
by the structure of His creatures; and by sho\ving 
that, until ,ve can radically change and invert the 
very nature of poli tical society, we cannot, except ,vith 
fearful guilt and hazard, consent to its divorce fron1 
the consecrating principle of national religion. 
11. If governn1ent be in its substance a divine ordi- 
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IJanCe; if tlH' testimony of primeval records, repeated 
in the individual history of everyone an10ng us, bear 
witness to the fact that our social relations do not de- 
rive their origin from the private, or even from the 
general ,viII; then I subn1it that the n10st authentic, 
the most conclusive, the 1110st philosophical, and, in 
the absence of literal and undisputed precept from 
Scripture, also the lTIOst direct method of handling 
this important investigation, is that which examines 
the moral character and capacities of nations and of 
rulers, and thus founds the 'v hole idea of their duty 
upon that will which gave them their existence. 
And indeed this province is one almost untrodden. 
'Ve have not given free scope to the resources of the 
ethical argument
 Undoubtedly it lies in a region of 
abstraction to ,vhich the temper of the age, and the 
prevailing pursuits of this country, are averse. Yet, 
though the sphere be narro,y, contemplative investiga- 
tions are not \vholly disused among us, nor are they 
likely so far to fail as that there shall not be left 
space. and ample reward for every man that brings 
his gift, though mean, to the altar of truth; the seed 
he sows in ,veakness may find entrance into minds 
,vhence it may again and again become prolific. 
12. In attempting then to investigate, by such a 
course of argument, the truths indicated by the p<?pu- 
lar symbol already cited, I shall commence by consi- 
dering what place association in general occupies with 
reference to our moral being, ,vhat i; its proper ,york 
in the Divine organisation of the universe, \vhat addi- 
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tional necessities it superinduces, and \vhat moral 
guarantees it rerluires: in ,vhat degrees these securi- 
ties are delnanded by, and applicable to, the several 
descriptions of hUlnan cOlnbination: "hether, an10ng 
these, ,vhat \ve term the nation, and ,vhat ,ve tern1 the 
State, eminently demand the gnarantee of religion, in 
respect both of capacity' and of necessity: Ly ,vhat la\v 
or criterion the nation or State lllust supV1y itself \vith 
this requisite to its ,veil-being: by ,vhat fornl of reli- 
gion this guarantee is nlost legitimately and lnost 
effectually provided. By these steps we shall find 
ourselves led up to the conclusion, never more suc- 
cinctly, popularly, or forcibly enlbodied, than in the 
peculiarly English \vatchword "Church and State;" 
the union of a Christian government \vith the Catho- 
lic organ of Christianity. 
13. The universe every\vhere bears testimony to 
oneness of life and action, to absolute and invariable 
dependence on a centre, as the characteristic and the 
la,v of its nature, and therefore also the condition of 
its ,veIl-being. The Grecian tongue spoke with an 
unbiassed simplicity in giving it the name of "Ó()p..o
, 
or essential order: arrangement every\vhere referred 
to a single and pervading law. Plato has delivered, 
in the noblest nlanner, the conception of that fello\v- 
ship ,vhich sustains the universe and controls the 
tendencies to disorder. <Þct(j1 Ò' oi ()ó<:po" á) KaÀÀ'''ÀEis-, 
,
, ,...., a' "II' , 
"a, oup(1)o1J, "a, 1";';1), "a, ÓEOU
, "a, a7l0pW7rOUG, TiJ1ì 
, !:., " , ., , 
"o,71w7I,a71 c;U7IExei7l, "a, (jj,À,a7l, "a, "O(jp..OT"I)Ta, xa, 

' , 
, , 't'! r-.. 
, ,.. 
a-w't-'pouuJn')1J, "a, Q,,,a'OT"IJTa. "a, TO OÀ01J 'T'OUTO (jIeX, TaUTa. 
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"Ó(j{J-O'J "aÀoü(ju/. * The Latins retained In their lan- 
guage, and have conveyed into ours, the fundamental 
notion of TÒ 7rã7l, of a fixed point and a revolving 
system, the uniVerSltl1l. t The idea is that expressed in 
the fine lines of Virgil :- 


Cælum ac terras, camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum Lunæ, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artas 
Mens agitat mo]em, et magno se corpore rniscet.:t 


The physical confirmation of our solar system attest
 
the veracity of this designation. And the ll10ral struc- 
ture, as dimly traced in tradition, or conjectured by 
philosophy, or as fully revealed by the Holy Scriptures, 
agrees \vith these independent witnesses. It was be- 
cause this idea of oneness of life and of a paramount 
sovereignty in the ,vorld had a ground in our human 
consciousness, that some have evaded the truth by that 
perversion, ,vhich absorbs the ,vhole systeln into the 
centre, and deifies every particle of lnatter. It was, 
perhaps, on the saIne account, that the schemes of 
polytheism, ho,vever inconsistent and defaced, have ever 
retained the notion of some kind of supremacy or 
superiority in some one of their idols. From this car- 
dinal idea of unity, as the (undamel1talla,v of beauty 
and of well-being to creation, let us commence. 
14. It needs not to travel back into the region of 
deeper mystery; the history of our own race affords 
matter sufficient for our instruction. The origin of 
* Plat. Gorg. i. 137 (p. 507, Steph.). 
t Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 43. He usually employs the term universita.y. 
! Æn. YÍ. 724. 
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evil in this ,vorld of ours ,vas the infraction of the 
established rule of reference to a suprelne and single 
,viII. Our first parents were not content to derive 
froln a source that layout of themselves the ultimate 
ground and reason, and the definitive criterion of their 
acts: they ,,"ould seek for thelnselves another image of 
good: they ,vould entcTtain it in the mind unùer u 
different conception: they \vould hc the judges of its 
nature, and would not have God to be the judge for 
then}. One act disorganised the earth and all its 
l110ral destinies. It constituted as In any new centres, 
as lTIany rebellious and divided systems of action, as 
there should be human beings; atomic centres of 
limited and petty influence, but \vithout subordination 
to Hiln from ,vhom they had derived even the po,ver 
to rise in revolt against Him. Nay, even morc. So 
long as man ,vas obedient to God, the \vhole being of 
man ,vas obedient to his controlling faculties; but 
,vhen he ceased to be the servant of his Lord, he ceased 
also to be the master of himself. * N or has he ever 
regained, nor can he recover, that self-nlastery, that 
in,vard consent and harlnony of all his faculties in 
pnrpose and in action, ,vhich is essential to his peace, 
until he has once again received and enthroned over his 
,vhole heart, to reign there ,vithout reserve, the Divine 
will so Inadly repudiated. 
15. The actualla\v of hlunan conduct, then, before 
the fall, was out of nlan hÏ1nself, and ,vas in God. 
The actual law of hUlnan conduct after the fan was in 


..;. S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, Àiii. 13. 
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man himself, and ,vas out of God. He had a sense of 
right and ,vrong; but he did n?t grou
d it on the 
Divine command. He had a faculty of love; but he 
would not take account of the continual beneficence of 
the Aln1ighty, and he spent that faculty upon such 
inferior objects as he chose. He was susceptible of the 
sentiments of gratitude and admiration; but he would 
neither admire the most worthy, nor return thanks to 
the most bountiful. And a]l this because he regulated 
these principles by a reference to himself as snprelne 
arbiter, instead of a reference to a rule out of himself. 
He had been ordained to ,valk as an infant by the 
hand of a nurse; and refusing that aid he could only 
fall. That ,vhich ,ve are specially to observe is, it ,vas 
not that he thought "I ,vill repudiate the good and 
,vorship the evil;" it ,vas not even that he thought, 
" I ,vill abandon the good to follo,v the pleasurable;" 
it ,vas the form and criterion, not the matter of con- 
duct, that he appeared to himself to change; the lan- 
guage of his action was, " I ,viII do that 'v hich seemeth 
good to lnyself, instead of that which seemeth good to 
God;" or, "I ,,,ill require of God that that ,vhich He 
enjoins upon my practice should submit and approve 
itself to my understanding." 
16. Thus, therefore, in the midst of God's fair crea- 
tion, ,vas there planted, wherever there stood a man, a 
perpetually prolific principle of derangen1ent; of sepa- 
rate, self-centred action, spent ineffectually upon ob- 
jects that did not enter into the design of the universe, 
nor contribute, unless by opposition and revulsion, to 
VOL. I. E 
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the fulfilment of its appointed ,vork. The conse- 
quences of this rebellion, had they been uncontrouled, 
ll1ust have been, as it would seem, the continual 
gro,vth of that self-,vorship ,vhich ,vas established at 
the fall, until at length every vestige of truth and love 
had been destroyed, a
d earth had fully reached to 
the riper wickeùness of hell. 
17. 'Vhile, ho,vever, it pleased the mercy of God to 
design a provision for the redeInption of Inankil1d by 
His Son, to be accomplished ,vhen the fulness of tin1e 
should have come; so He like,vise ordained certain 
conditions of the hUlnan existence, ,vhich, as inter- 
Inediate expedients, and instrun1ents of a secondary 
discipline, should both check the progress of selfish- 
ness, so far, at least, as to prevent the disease from ar- 
riving at its crisis, by establishing a counteracting 
principle, and should like,vise prepare Inen to recog- 
nise the higher truths taught in Divine revelation, and 
supply theIll ,vith real though partial approximations 
to the true la,v of their being. 
18. These \vere various in shape, but their pervading 
character was the san1e; it was that of a X o UIW 11 (a, a 
common life: a common life in the family, in the 
tribe, in the nation, and in each of the relations ,vhich 
each of these contain, ,vas, apart from direct manifesta- 
tions of the Divine ,yilJ, the grand counteractor of 
the disorganising agency of the la,v of self-,vorship, 
and prevented it (as it seelns) from realising all those 
extrelnes to ,vhich it naturally tended. Even to the 
brute creation was extended a softening influence by 
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Ineans of this principle of intercolnmunity. But to 
lnankind it ,vas invaluable. The records of ancient his- 
tory too plainly testify, that the ordinary and habitual 
relation of man to man, when independent of any form 
of positive affinity or fello,vship, was one of hostility. 
The charities of life ranged ,vithin the linlits ,vhich 
were thus described; the rights of hospitality might, 
indeed, create reciprocal obligations bet,veen indi- 
viduals ,vho were personally strange to one another; 
but they al,vays had reference to cOlnmunity of race 
or of nation, or to some specific acts, as their basis; to 
one or other of those forll1s of common life, ,vhich I 
have designated. 
19. 'Vhat can be more instructive to this effect 
than the sense of neighbourship as it was understood 
by the Je,vs? 'Vithin a territorial and hereditary 
limit the la,v of brotherhood had been determinately 
prescribrd; but beyond those confines by 'v hich the 
letter of the comlnand ,vas bounded, the principle of 
human fraternity seems to have met with no recogni- 
tion, unless indeed at the periods ,vhen the Hebrews 
imitated the nations upon their borders in the gratifi- 
cation of a comnlon lust for idolatry. 'V hen this 
vicious disposition had been effectually repressed by 
the terrible chastisement of the Captivity, there re- 
mained, as Scripture sho,vs us, a proud and deep Inis- 
anthropy, ,vhich too clearly proves that, in this region 
of the earth, at least, man, as such, knew nothing of 
duty or of love to man. 
20. Again: among the most civilised of ancient 
E2 
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nations, the Greeks, it ,vas shalneful indeed to break 
treaties, but ,,,herever there was peace bet\veen neigh- 
bouring states, it ,vas founded on treaty, or rather 
truce, upon specific and voluntary conlpact, unless 
,vith }Jartial and qualified exceptionR in cases of colo- 
nial derivation or of a kno,vn common origin. "Then 
the specified term of friendship or of suspended enn1ity 
had expired, the parties resumed at once their nat.ura] 
attitude of belligerents.:I(: And not the luere habit of ,val' 
and of lTIarauding prove the extinction of the general 
Ja,v of love; not the 11lel'e existence of piracy, but 
lTIuch more the fact, that it does not SeelTI to have been 
deemed infanlous; the unifornl recognition of slavery 


* Thucyùide8, in his history, supp1ies us with many examples of 
truces and of alliances mnong the various bp]Jigerents both before and 
during the Peloponnesian war. In these it is very reInarkab]e that 
abstiuC'nce from hostilities during the whole tenn, and not merely a ces- 
sation, is usually specifiC'{l. It is stin more so, t1lat there is no exampl p 
among them of what we now term a peace: they are all einler sus- 
pensions of hostilities for a definite period, or e1sp offensive alliances 
for the purpose of carrying on a common war. The first vary frOJTI 
ten days (between the Athenians and Bæotians, v. 26) to an ]nlndred 
years (between the Acarnanians and AmphilocJlÍans, iii. 114). The 
latter are in the eighth book (e. 18, 37,58), between the Lacedæmonians 
and the Persians, with respect to the Athenian war. Athens too was 
a formidable neighbour to Persia, while Sparta had no habitual rela- 
tiòns with it. Although, however, the attitude of war was thus re- 
garded as being natural to states, there were certain ties of race stiH 
recognised, to \V 11Ích we have a]]usions on different occasions, both as 
aInong the Greeks at large, and as alnong the leadingfalnilies of which 
the nation was composed. A part uf the Amphietyonie oath ran thus: 
., I swear that I will never subvert any Amphictyonic city; I win 
never stop the courses of their water either in war or peaee:'-:!\fitford, 
vol. i. eh. iii. 5, 3. In proof of what I ha\"e said of war as the habitua1 
and ordinary state of the recÍIJfocal relations of the Greeks, I wuu1d. 
q note the folJowing words of Thucydides :-È


all'Tó 'T' 'TtÚi'Ta (): ' Ae'ì'Eïðl 

ã^^()II, ðe
II'TiS VDII 'T! 'T
II Aa"E
a'fI-'ðll:(d1l (/'fPí(/', ")('Ó^E
ðll È(/,ÓfI-'EIIOII (ì.".' È
o'ðtr 'ì'de ""eò s 
aÌJ'TðV; a: (/,91'()II
U
 ñ(/'all) "aì l1 p ,a ÈÀ."./(/'allr;es 'Tñs nEÀO.".OO;O;Ý,(/'ov 
'ì'';'(J'uJ'
a' -v. 28. 
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as a perll1anent institution not less legitimate than any 
other, and the formal vie\v of the slave as an animat
 
machine, 
p)'aJioJi 
p..
uXOJi;* the prevalence of the IR\v 
of force, indicated, among other signs, by the relative 
depression of the female sex; hUlnan sacrifices, the 
devouring of hun1an flesh, the indifference of public 
la\v to all pri vate ll1isery and Inisfortune: these and 
the like features of ancient society supply us too 
abundantly \vith the materials of proof that the sense 
of a general brotherhood "vas at an end for all prac- 
tical purposes, even though it might charm (and 
there ho\v rarely) the sensibilities of the theatre; that 
the bO'ld of amity bet,veen man and man, as such 
sÌ1nply, as creatures having comlnon faculties and a 
con11non forIn, ,vas absolutely broken. If, as conl- 
pared ,vith the inferior animals, he had more po,ver 
of discerning the rights of his brother, so also he "'as 
better able to perceive or in1agine rivalry of interest, 
to sustain n10re longsighted and deliberate enmity, to 
add fuel to the flames of his anger or desire. There 
,vas indeed a la\v that in various degrees bound father 
to son, Spartan to Spartan, Dorian to Dorian, even 
Greek to Greek; but there ,vas no law that bound 
man to man, or nation to nation. And ,ve find only 
the partial reconstructions of primitive obligation, in 
the several divinely ordained forms of a common life, 
constituted by the union of men into bodies. Such then 
,vas the generalla\y and office of human association. 
:! 1. And this la,v of nlutual association ,vas itself 


* ...\rist. Pol. 
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so deeply in1pressed upon the human heart, that, 
though too ,veak for practice, yet, as respected at least 
its domestic form, none doubted that it ,vas to be re- 
ferred to our nature, and not to any device of the 
conscious understanding; ,vhile, even as regarded the 
larger form of political society, the noblest of the 
heathen minds perceived that it ,vas either referable 
to the same source, as Juvenal ; 


l\lundi 
Principio indn]sit communis conditor i]]is 
TantùIIl anilnas; nobis anilllum quoque; m utuus ut nos 
Aftectus peterc auxilium et præstare juberet; 
Dispersos trahere in pOpU]Ulll, llligrare vetusto 
De nenlore, ct proavis haLitatas linquere sylvas ; * 


or at least essential to the general "
eII-being, as A ris- 
totle. t 
22. I say, then, that the action of the usurping 
principle of self-direction ,vas repressed and restraincd 
in mankind chiefly by the knitting and blending to- 
gether the lives of men in don1estic and social orgal1- 
isations. It is no figure but a reality ,vhich is indi- 
cated by the phrase) a comnlon life. It truly means 
no less than this, that a portion of our individual life 
becomes subjected to the laws and conditions of a 
more general life, and therefore in so far ceases to 
minister to the selfish appetite, and is redeen1ed froIn 
the dominion of the usurping principle. It is placcd 
under a la 'v 'v hose seat is external to the nlind and 
,viII of the individual, and ,vhich is not referred 
tnainly or singly to his independent plcasure or advé111- 


* Juv. Sat. xv. 148. 


.r Ari
t. Pol. iii. v. 
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tage. Indeed, ,vherever common life, in any form, is 
established, then, in the same proportion as it prevails, 
there nlust be an actual surrender of the individual 
,viII. That ,vhich is thus sacrificed is thrown into a 
conlmon fund, and unity of being, instead of diver- 
sity, is to the same extent established, as to everything 
that give8 to being its interest, dignity, or value. And 
thus natural association in its several forms does in 
some sInal1 measure redress the original evil, and pre- 
pares for its fundalnental and complete redress; by 
taking sOInething away from self, it prepares for re- 
storing it to God. 
23. Nor does the establishment of this common life 
attain the negative good alone of abstracting some of 
the food of the rebellious and self-regarding appetite. 
It does not throw these energies and sympathies, of 
,vhich it prohibits a particular exercise, to ,vaste, but, 
as ,viII presently be stated more at large, augments 
their po,ver. He ,vho has to care for his family or 
his country, and ,vho has learned to identify himself 
,vith their interests in thought and in deed, feels that 
the ,veight upon him is greater than that of any 
merely individual concern, and exerts himself ,vith 
Inore of general vigour, than if he stood an isolated 
savage in the forest. Self does not now supply either 
the exclusive subject-lnatter of his action, or its uni- 
versal end. By means of association, the relations of 
kindness and of justice, and the ideas of right and 
reciprocal duty, take definite form in his mind. He 
is still individual, but he is 110t isolated; the lives of 
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his fellow-creatures have become by fellowship por- 
tions of his own; he lives, he hopes and fears, he 
suffers and rejoices, he loves and hates, ill them and 
through them, as well as in his single capacity. The 
poet does but clothe in bolder language those truths 
of ,vhich all have a partial consciousness when he 
declares his friend ani1næ dÏ1nidiu1Jl '11leæ. * The sym- 
pathy ,vith such an one is as true as that of the body 
,vith its members; and the loss of such an one as real 
a ,vithdra,val of something belonging to the proper 
and plenary measure of its existence. 
24. It is this corrective to the spirit of self-regard 
which mainly separates bet\veen the human race, as 
it exists apart from revealed religion, and devils. "r e 
have no reason to suppose that the fallen spirits differ 
from the self-,vorshipping man in respect of his 
adoptin g as his la 'v of action that 'v hich is in ,vardl y 
attractive to himself, for the reason that it is thus 
attractive. But he who has truly learned to love, in 
so far differs froln the lost angels, that he has found a 
ground and a motive of conduct extrinsic to himself. 
25. Nor is it only in the relations of the falnily, the 
race, or the nation, that a comn10n life is established 
among men. There are many narro,ver and specific 
forms in ,vhich it exists, as those of the client ,vith his 
Ron1an patron, the burgher to his borough, the artisan 
to his guild, the landlord ,vith his tenant, the en1- 
ployer ,vith the employed. 'Vherever the principlc 
has been vigorous, n1an has run a glorious career; 
* Hor. Od. i. 3. 8. 
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wherever it has been torpid, he has left nothing to 
imitate, nothing to lament. It ,vas the real and en- 
during praise of feudalism* that it marked, though 
unequally, all the gradations of society by corre- 
spondent classes of reciprocating dut
es, definite 
enough to be undeniable, and yet not so precise as to 
be capable of a mechanical and prefunctory discharge. 
Not only between the private person and the nation, 
but between each man and those immediately above 
and next beneath, a subaltern law of association ,vas 
in force. Protection on the one hand, and obedience 
on the other, each to be rendered at all hazards and 
to all extremities, formed the noble, though imper- 
fectly realised, idea of medieval society, and exhibited 
in the liveliest manner the theory and practice of a 
conlmon life. And ,vhile this conception is travelling, 
through many stages of progressive deterioration, to 
the state in ,vhich its elements are to be material pro- 
duction on the one hand and consumption on the 
other, those lineaments indeed become more and more 
faint, but yet not indiscernible. 
26. If there lurk in our minds the suspicion that 
this is after all a vain attenlpt to embody the mere 
phantasnls of the mind, that a joint or comn10n life 
is either a form of language to ,vhich no reality of 
nature corresponds, or at best an arbitrary and con- 
ventional device, in such a suspicion I read partly 
indeed the result of national habits and pursuits un- 
friendly to speculation, \vhether sound or fanciful, but 


.Jc I-IaHam's Midùle Ages, vol. i. })p. 321, 322. 
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in great part also the confirluatioll of one of the nlost 
sinister S)Jlnptol11S of our o\vn time, namely, it
 tend- 
ency to detach social relations from the control of 
the affection8, and to trust for their regulation to la 'v 
or to economical influences alone; to the forlner, in- 
deed, Inainl y for redressing the more glaring abuses 
that result from the uncontrouled d01l1illion of the 
latter. If ,ve had nlore fully realised our hlullan 
brotherhood in practice, if ,ve had more faithfuHy 
acted upon the sacredness of these our secondary rela- 
tions of duty, it \voldd be a simpler lesson to learn 
the great truth, that an those considerations ,vhich 
separate our individual life from the dullest fornls of 
vegetative exi
tence, and render it a n1ntter of serious 
and rational concern, do also as strictly attach to those 
DIodes of COlllnlOll life of \, hich ,ve are partakers by 
virtue of our soêial constitution in its various aspects. 
27. Association, then, by setting before us duties to 
be done to others, enlarges the province of our ordi- 
nary practice: by establishing ,vi thin certain bounds 
one la,v for all, it provides that such la\v shall be in- 
dependent of, or exterior to, each; and by illtert\vining 
our affections one ,vith another, as ,veIl as by attach- 
ing theln to the fornls thenlselves' of our fello\vship, it 
gives us the conditions of disinterestedness, and sup- 
plies us ,vith extrinsic ends upon ,vhich action Inay 
tern1Înate, instead of reverting vii thin the isolated 
sphere of the single being of the agent. 
28. It is by looking to the state of the ,vorld before 
the Advent, anù bevond the circle of the earlier rcve- 
01 
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lation fronl God, that \ve lllay best estimate the func- 
tion and the moral po,ver of that fundamental law 
under \vhich God ,villed us to be socially constituted; 
becau
e we may then arrive at it by measuring the 
actual state of the ,vorld ,vith \vhat it must have been 
had no bond of family, of race, of patriotism, existed 
anlong men, and had the selfish appetites in conse- 
quence been left to gro\v by indulgence from day to 
day into impenetrable obduracy and unmitigated ra- 
pacity. Yet, even under the benignant influences of 
the kingdoIll of the Redeemer, these secondary in- 
fluences have been of no less, nay of greater, value, 
only their beneficial effects have been less conspicuous, 
because generally blended ,vith those higher results, 
,vhich the principle of a spiritual life has produced. 
Yet even this principle, adapting itself to the frame of 
our nature, is tabernacled in the fellowship of the 
Catholic Church, the comlllunion of saints. 
29. I have endeavoured to sho\v the great moral 
designs of the fundamental forms of social organisation, 
,vhich are certainly in the nature of reasons for at- 
taching to thenl Divine sanctions. I shall no\v further 
attenlpt to prove that the general doctrine of collective 
fornls of religion, apart fro1Ïl purely individual devo- 
tions, has a ground not less in the actual and peculiar 
\vants, than in the capacities and purposes, of hUlllan 
association. 
30. Let us then consider \vhether it be not true that, 
together ,vith those beneficial effects of association 
\vhich have been specified, there are not others of an 
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opposite character, ,vhich require that it should pos- 
sess additional guarantees against abuse; and ,vhethcr, 
as this participation in the several fornls of joint life is 
a fundamentalla,v of our conùition, we be not morally 
obliged to nlake the requisite provision against the 
dangers which it involves. 
31. I have said that incorporation establishes rela- 
tions of justice, and even of lllutual kindness, bet,veen 
the body and its menlbers generally; and also bet,vecn 
one member and another. But it does not provide 
for the recognition of such relations between one who 
is ,vithin its precinct and others ,vho are not; nor be- 
t,veen the society itself and persons out of the society; 
nor between the society and other societies; nor even 
effectually bet,veen the society and particular nlcnlbers 
of itself. Incorporation establishes an aràw
, a sense 
of honour and shalne, a responsibility, one to another, 
among the partners in that comInon life ,vhich it has 
created. But the ,vhole of their extrinsic action still 
remains unregulated, and the whole, also, of that of the 
. society itself. N or is there any tendency whatever, 
inherent in the nature of incorpol'3.tion, to quicken the 
perceptions of moral obligation in the menlbers or in 
the body, with reference to those who are beyond its 
pale. Thus, then, ,vhile it begins ,yell, and, in order to 
its o,vn organic conl pletion, lays a po,verful repressing 
hand on the action of selfish appetite, and provides for 
the continuance of that pressure ,vithin itself, yet, as 
extrinsically regarded, it ,vill have brought into exist- 
ence a ne,v po,yer ,vhich lllay itself be greedy, unjust, 
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and aggressive, and n1ay perpetrate for the community 
more and OTosser evils than would have been con1- 
b 
n1Ïtted by the feebler means of its men1bers as indi- 
viùuals. 
32. Reverting to another aspect of the general 
nature of cOlnbination among men, let us observe that 
it is calculated to produce the follo,ving results: a 
n1axin1um of effect from given means; a great cOlnpli- 
cation of interests; an endless diversity of reciprocal 
influences; a subdivision, and ,vith the subdivision a 
great ,vaste and diminution, of that sense of individual 
responsibility which is felt by private persons in their 
capacity as such. The first, by economising the appli- 
cation of resources, by setting each man to do that for 
,vhich he is fittest, and by enabling one man to do the 
same thing for 111any. .The second, by taking out of 
each man's Ï1nmediate province the execution of a 
large part of that ,vhich belongs to his o,vn ,vants, and 
making him a co-operator in joint labours and a sharer 
in joint proceeds. The third, by providing for the in- 
termixture and contact of man with man, in every mode 
of sympathy, interest, and obligation, to the greatest 
possible degree. The encroachment of society, by its 
circuitous influences or by its positive acts, on the in- 
dividua], varies under different fornls of civil polity. 
Under despotism, a particular person; under demo- 
cracy, the mass, override and subjugate his ,viII. But, 
besides these cases of vicious excess, in every form, 
from the very nature of society, he must have many 
extrinsic forces n1il1gling with and modifying his o,vn 
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agency, and thus greatly complicating the rules of his 
11lorallife. Their shades, ntunerons enough and al- 
most indiscernible ,vhen our action is ,vholly in the 
individual sphere, and ,vhen all our motives are self
 
derived, are multiplied as by a ne,v set of factors 
,vhen ,ve come to act in societies. The fourth, because, 
,vhenever blame is shared by a plurality of persons, 
each becomes conscious, as it falls upon hÜnself, that it 
affects his neighbour also; and that principle of self- 
love ,vhich ,vith most persons is paraU10unt, is forth- 
,vith tempted in everyone to shift the burden, and to 
ascribe more to those around him, and less to hin1self, 
than the equal share. And as this is done by all, 
llluch of the blalne due to acts confessedly evil is, as it 
,vere, unappropriated, and falls short of its mark. 
And ,vhere many unite to do ,vrong, the conscience is 
staggered as by an appearance of authority, and ,ve are 
telllpted to believe it right, or to insist less upon its 
wrongfulness. In these methods does combination, 
firstly, enlarge the po,ver of the creature man; se- 
condly, increase his liability to be affected by conduct 
which he cannot control; thirdly, impair and obstruct 
his sense of 1110ral responsibility. 
33. 'Vhat has been said may, I trust, suffice to 
bring into clear, if not full vie,v, the urgent necessity 
which exists for some provision to nleet the increased 
demands of the collective life in general; to guarantee 
us, as far as lnay be, against the increased abuses 
which ,viII attend the increase of the moving power of 
hUlnan life, by combining there,vith an enhanced 
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Inoral sense, deriving new strength from ne\vand suit- 
able principles, against the idola fori * which society 
engenders, and the delusions \vhich they "eave around 
us; against the heavy visitations to which, in COlnmu- 
nities, \ve becon1e liable through conduct of others 
over \vholn \ve have no control, and to secure to us 
the realisation of the beneficial effects of civil union; 
lastly, to preclude the fatal operation of that tendency I 
to dilninish responsibility and to ÏInpair the strength 
(so feeble at the best) of the principle of individual mo- 
rality, ,vhich \ve have seen to belong to combination r 
as such, and \vhich, if it be not counteracted by the 
application of son1e auxiliary principle over and above 
the principle of individual morality, may, of itself, or 
rather nlust, as it seelns, poison the very sources of 
action and of life. 
This remedy has been recognised by the common, 
the almost universal sense of n1ankiud, as being found 
in collective religion. 
34. This joint, or comlllon life, is what is ordinarily 
intimated by the phrase, the personality of societies; 
by \vhich it is represented and carried into action. 
That phrase becomes applicable, \vhen the community 
of la\v, sentiment, and interest, belonging to the com- 
Inon life, assumes the determinate form of incorpora- 
tion, and becomes subject internally to a deliberative 
regulating principle. It is not any mere metaphysical 
or theological abstraction, nor a phrase invented for 
the purpose of discussion, but a reality, having its o\vn 
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palpable exponents in the persons of those 'v ho are in 
their several departments the organs of the societies, 
and in every member of them according to the sphere 
of action which each may fill in virtue of his D1elnber- 
ship. No,v I am to argue, that the po,verful and 
separate moral agency ,vhich is thus established, loe- 
quires the application to it of a consecrating principle 
of religion, as the moral agency of the individual re- 
quires to be consecrated by his individual worship. 
'Vherever in the universe there is po,ver, connected 
,vith that moral and reflective consciousness ,vhich is 
the condition of agency, it both is the property of 
God, the King of that universe, His rightful property, 
however for a time ,vithholden or abused; and it can 
only be as it ,vere realised, it can only fulfil the la,vs 
under which He gave it, ,vhen it is used for the pur- 
poses He has ordained, and in the temper of mercy, 
justice, truth, and faith, which He has inculcated. 
But these principles never can be truly, never can be 
permanently, entertained in the human breast, except 
by a continual resort to their fountain above, and the 
supply of the Divine grace, sought and obtained 
through a solen1n worship. And this reasoning ap- 
plies to moral agency as such, whether it be public or 
individual. 
35. These general positions are alike tenable, as I 
apprehend, whatever theory we may adopt as to the 
origin of political po\ver. If it be founded on the 
consent and ,viII of the majority, that consent and ,viII 
must thenlselves act subject to the obligation to sanc- 
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tify its exercise. The function of choice in the legis- 
lature is yet more clear) where government is founded 
on paternal principles, and the fiction of popular sove- 
reignty is discountenanced. 
So, also, is it to be observed, that the conclusion 
,ve have reached seems properly to belong to pure 
Theism, and capable of being sU}Jported in argument 
even ,vithout reference to the more peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity; although it be undeniable that but for 
the revelation of the Gospel it never could have been 
clearly contemplated by the human under3tanding. 
But before it can reach to its minuter forms among 
the details of our conduct, it must be compared ,vith 
Inany considerations. 'Ve are Inet at once by the 
fact, that while our duty as creatures to the Creator 
requires that all our acts should be done ,vith regard 
to HÌIn as their centre and to His Ia,v as their rule, 
the structure of our mind seen1S physically to preclude 
the possibility of maintaining ,vithout interruption a 
conscious reference to Him even \rhile, nay, it lnay be 
even because, ,ve are earnestly seeking to obey His 
,viII. Ought, then, all the cOlnbinations of men, by 
,vhich ne,v personalities are created, and a common 
life composed; ought all these, or, if not all, ought any 
of them, to be specifically consecrated by solemnity of 
religion appropriated distinctly to themselves? 
36. In order to the successful pursuit of this inquÏI'Y, 
let us endeavour to examine strictly into the nature 
and degrees of personality in societies. N O'V, although 
it be true that there is generally in societies a real and 
VOL. I. F 
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substantial personality, care must be taken to keep the 
idea which the terlll conveys distinct froDl that of in- 
dividuality. The latter signifies not only actual unity 
of life, but that unity attenùeù ,vith universal indivisi- 
bility; ,vhereas, moral personalit)
, ",hilc it Ï1uplies 
unity for certain purposes, is conlpatible ,rith divisi- 
bility in the subjects ,vhose conlposition goes to form 
that unity. This personality is recognised by tbe la,vs 
of every civilised nation, and by the la,v of nations, 
under ,vhich bodies of men associated for the purposes 
of religion, of learning, of government general or mu- 
nici pal, of scieuce, of art, even of econon1ical and 
material improvement, are regarded as persons, are 
dealt ,vith, that is to say, as being in every practical 
sense agents, ,vith the liabilities of agents; as dis- 
charging the functions, and as bearing the character, 
of individuals quoad certain pU1poses. 
37. But, it ,vill be asked, how do ,ve see that to 
this limited and qualified individuality, religious re- 
sponsibilities can in any case belong? I ans,ver, be- 
cause it may fulfil these three conditions: the first, to 
be living; the second, to be acti ve; the third, to be 
moral; therefore it is capable of, and subject to, reli- 
gious responsibility. 
38. Let us then inquire narrowly ,vhat it is that 
l.enders the individual, properly so 
alled, a capable 
subject of religious responsibility. It is plain that it is 
not merely his individuality; for a man is not lTIOre nor 
more truly an individual than a brute, and yet a brute 
is not bound by a religious responsibility. May it not 
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be son1ething ,vhich he has in COlllnlon \vith the great 
moral person of a society of nlen? And if it be sonle- 
thing ,vhich characterises hinl ill con1n10n with such a 
complex person, then it foIlo\vs that the complex person 
is as capable of the religious relation as the sÏ1nple one. 
39. Imagine the spark of life, under any forn1 in 
,vhich it merely exists, and discharges no function be- 
yond that (if it be one) of self-maintenance. By the 
very terms of the hypothesis, there is nothing here 
but the bare stationary unit, incapable of movement 
either for,vard or retrograde, of gro\vth or of decay, of 
reflection or of habit. I-Iere there is individualitv, but 
e/ 
no capability of religion. 
40. Now, again, imagine that spark of life endo,ved 
,vith po,ver, enabled not merely to be, but to act, to 
move, to gro'\v, to advance, to decay, to recede; pos- 
sessing that ,vhich \ve term a vegetative life; indi- 
viduality remains, and something is added, but ,ve 
have not yet filled up the conditions of n101'al respon- 
sibility. · 
4 1. Once more, add something further to the last 
prcdicalnent, and suppose a po\ver not only of expan- 
sion and contraction in the life itself, but also of ex- 
trinsic action, of affecting for detriment or for advantage 
other lives else,vhere situated; and suppose that the 
being ,vhose action was no\v endo,ved ,vith this fertility, 
this capacity of production, should not only exercise the 
capacity upon other objects but upon himself, should 
mould and lTIodify his o,vn being, not by 111ere gro\vth, 
but through the tTIedium of action, hy the formation of 
F -2 
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habits, that is to say, of 1110dified states of his o,vn 
nature, arising out of his acts; ,ve have no,v an active, 
as ,veIl as a l11erely vegetative individuality, but we are 
as clearly a8 ever wanting in the elenlents of the cha- 
racter of moral agency. 
42. One stage in 
ddition, and ,ve have done. 
Superadd to the foregoing conditions a capacity of re- 
flection, that is to say, of intelligence and consciousness, 
,vhose reach shall enlbrace the ,vhole sphere of action 
to ,vhich the given powers are applicable; a faculty of 
perceiving the la,v by ,vhich means are adjusted to 
ends, and the higher la, v by ,vhich ends are chosen 
and rejected; and a free function of choice, of adop- 
tion or refusal, upon the vie,v either of ends or means; 
and we have no,v all the conditions which arc r
quisite 
to fill up the conception of a moral persoll, a being 
morally responsible, the subject upon ,vhon1, if there 
be truth in our fundalnental conceptions of right and 
,vrong, may be justly adulinistered a system of re,vard 
and punishment, of }Jraise and blame. 
43. N o,v there is no one of these conditions \vhich is 
wanting, I do not here say ,vhether or not in all 
combinations of nlen, but in that peculiar combination 
which ,ve term State. No one doubts that a State 
lives in the first and lowest form ,vhich I have de- 
scribed: no one doubts that it is capable of progression 
and retrogression in physical or in intelligent power: no 
one doubts that it is capable of producing great results, 
great moral as well as great material results, great 
results of positive good and evil, whether upon itself 
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at large, or upon its individual members or subordi- 
nate cOlubinations, in its dealings with them as ex- 
trinsic persons, or upon other combinations of the 
national and independent form; that not its reputation 
alone, but its actual health and its future conduct, are 
affected by its past conduct. And clear as it is that 
the sphere of action of the State is one full of the most 
essentially moral matter, it is perhaps of the ,vhole ca- 
talogue of conditions the one less than the rest sus- 
ceptible of doubt., that a State as such is at least as 
deliberative as an individual: at least as capable, by 
its nature, of discerning right and ,vrong, since it may 
and by its nature ought to command the very best 
perceptions of right and ,vrong, 'v hich are found 
among men, to be enlisted in its service; at least as 
free in the use of its organs to do or not to do, since it 
o,vns no human superior. 
44. Therefore I say that the necessary conditions of 
Inoral action attach to personality with the qualified 
or rather liInited unity which it iInplies, and not to 
individuality as such, which, though it has absolute 
unity, need not include moral elelnents; and that all 
these conditions are fulfilled 
n the idea, in he reason- 
able theory, of the nature of a State. 
Thus much respecting the need of religion in com- 
binations of men, and the capacity of it in States, by 
,yay of establishing affirnlatively the principle, that a 
national religion ought to exist, provided the subse- 
quent considerations regarding the proper organ for 
choosing and defining it, and the right instrull1entality 
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for its profe
sioll and propagation, can be practically 
adjusted. I have endeavoured, in short, to sho\v, that 
it Lelongs properly to a l1atiol1 as such. 
45. But doe
 it belong to all cOlnhinations of men? 
Those characreristics of cornbination, \vhich have been 
specified above, are gel1{Òral, aud not IÏ1nited to the po- 
Ii tical form. There are lnan yother kinds of COIn bina- 
tion alnong nle11, from the nation and the falnily 
down,vards, in a dc
cendiIJg scale of dignity and in1- 
portance. Anù it nla.y be truly alleged that in Lhc
c 
subordinate com1Jinations there is collective pO'VC1. 
,yielded by individual agency, ,vhich is one of the 
foregoing arglllnents: and that there is in them, or in 
n1any of theIn, comnlon advantage and loss, conlnlOll 
act.ing and suffering, as ,veIl as in that great cOlnbina- 
tion under ,vhich organised aggregations of Inen are 
usually called nations: and hence it is inferred, that if 
it be right to argue, fron1 these characteristics of col- 
lective po,ver and comnlon acting and suffering in po- 
litical societies, for a national profession of religion, it 
is equally right to argue, from silnilar characteristics, 
that such illferi,or combinations cannot be legitinlately 
constituted ,rithout an analogous profession: and the 
popular reasoning of the day proceeùs in this forln,- 
that, as it is lnanifestl y true that a common profession 
of religion is not required in these cOlnbinations, despite 
of the existence of those characteristics, so neither need 
it be required as a condition of the right constitution 
of a State, ,vhich, as is taught in SOIl1e systems of opi- 
nion, existing only for external anù 111aterial elLd
, 
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ought not to elnharrass itself with a matter which has 
conle to he of the utU10st intricacy from the subsisting 
divisions of opinion, and ,vhich lies entirely beyond its 
natural province. Is then religion beyond or is it 
,vithin the natural province of all con1bil1ations alike? 
or of some more and some less? and ,vhy of this more 
than of any others? 
46. Of course it is readily to be conceded, that all 
cOlnbil1ations ought not to contemplate all purposes: 
that the intrinsic superiority of one end to another is 
no reason for en1ploying means adapted only to the 
inferior end in the pursuit of the higher: that all 
combinations of men have in their degree the attri- 
butes of personality and po,ver, con1111on acting and 
con1mon suffering: and yet that not all are alike 
bound as cOlnbinations to profess a specific religion. 
'Vhich aInong then1 are so bound, and ,vhich are not, 
is the ulterior question, requiring to be detern1il1ed by 
an exalnination of the nature and of the degree of that 
per
ona]ity, that po,ver, that common acting and COln- 
l110n suffering. For instance, the personality Inay be 
(a) constant and sustained, or it may be interu1ittent; it 
n1ay resunle activity only at ,long intervals, and during 
the internIediate spaces l11ay have no n10re than a poten- 
tial existence: (b) it may be temporary and occasional, 
or it may be pern1anent. The po,ver may be ( c) indefi- 
nitely great or indefinitely small. The functions, about 
'v hich the cOlnmunity of acting and of suffering sub- 
sists, may be Cd) a})plicable to fe,v, or nlany, or l11ost, pI' 
all: nIay be (e) g-rounded in natural orùinance, or in hu- 
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man convention and allowance: rnay be (f) narrow, 
determinate and calculable in an10unt; or may be 
overreaching, cOlnprehensive, unlimited, and entirely 
transcending the range of all foresight and distinct 
reasoning: nlay be (g) conversant with matters of 
mere con1putat.iol1, of Inaterial interests, of physical 
result, such as the understanding can ,vith facility an- 
ticipate, and such as involve no agency of the kind 
properly termed In oral : or 111ay on the other hand be 
largely and pervasively connected ,vith the moral fa- 
culties and habits of the nlind, ,vith the passions and 
t.he affections; ,vith the deep foundations, and ,vith 
the entire superstructure of human character. 
47. N o'v there are t,vo forms of human association, 
and two only, ,vhich answer to the whole of the fol- 
10lving description. (a) They are general; so that 
every man not con1prehended under them is consi- 
dered as the exception to the rule. ( b) They are 
permanent, either in one single forlu, or in an homo- 
geneous succession, so that on leaving one we pass 
ordinarily to another, or, the obligations of the second 
gather around us before those of the first are fully dis- 
charged. ( c) They are natural, because they do not 
inlply, and never have implied, the antecedent consent 
of the individual, nor do they even arise out of any pe- 
culiar disvensation of God, but they accrue to hÏ1n as 
nlan, in order to his fulfilling the elementary conditions 
of his ,veIl-being. (d) They are of unlimited purposes 
anù liabilities, so that no one can be the judge of his 
o,vn duties in theIn, or can obtain beforehand any 
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schedule or formula of those duties. (e) They are 
moral, because they are essentially, and proximately, 
and generally connected ,vith the state of the moral 
habits and affections, with the gro\vth and formation 
of character. 
48. One of these is, the family. It is (a) general, be- 
cause all men, unless under circumstances contrary to 
the usual order of Providence, are Lorn into it. It 
is (b) permanent, because, unless in cases similarly 
exceptional, our original obligations to it are only 
dissolved by death; and from the family of one gene- 
ration as it disappears ,ve create or enter one of the 
ne,v forn1ations by \vhich the old are continually re- 
placed. It is ( c) natural, because domestic obligations 
accrue to men in general independently of their o\vn 
consent, from a higher la\v, the will of the Author of 
nature, expressed nO,t in any restricted or partial 
schen1e, but in its fixed constitution. It is (d) uncon- 
fined in its right of den1alld upon us, as it rests upon 
the broad and comprehensive la\v of love, not cur- 
tailed, but enhanced, by having a specific and primary 
application to some particular persons: and as there 
is no linlit (in quantity) to o
r duty of self-culture and 
self-amelioration, so neither is there any limit (in 
quantity) to the obligation ,vhich binds us to promote 
at large the \velfare of the family around us. Lastly, 
(e) it is moral, because in its offices, and through its 
influences, a very large portion of our actuaJ character 
recpives its impress and its development. 
49. N o'v it will hardly be denied, that religion ought 
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to attach to fanlilies as such, and that unity of religion 
is the first condition of their ,veIl-being. The ,val1t uf it 
does not inde
d annul existing donlestic obligations, as 
,ve kno,v froln the highest authority:* and those ,vho 
reproach the ad yocates of State-religion ,vith holding 
a doctrine that leads to persecution, nlight at least as 
consIstently have inferrpd, from the general dÎreetions 
to lnarried persons ,,
ith ,vhich the Epistles abound, that 
the Christian ,vife and husband ,vonlù have been COln- 
manded to abandon their un believing partners re- 
spectively; ,vhereas the VCl"Y contrary is enjoined. 
Yet these domestic obligations entail religious dutics: 
of instruction in Divine truth frolll the parents to the 
chilùren, of comn10n ,vorship in a conllnon faith. Nor 
do the reasons of these dlltie
 cease to be applicable, 
until by local dissolution the existing single fan1ily 
part
 into the seeds of many. 
50. The practice even of the heathen world supports 
the principle of fanlily religion: sustains it, that is to 
say, in the san1e Inanner as it sustains the principle of 
per::;ollal religion, by supplying us ,vith inùications, 
however rude and perverted, uf its ackno,vledgnlcnt. 
The household had its deities, as ,yell as the tenlple; 
and Ælleas, a type be it renlenlbered of the ROlnal1 
character and nlanners as they ,vere estiInated by 
Virgil, bore his aged father fronl Troy ,vith his house- 
hold, and ,vith the emblems of his household worship: 


CUlll famulis natoque, penatibu8 et magnis Dîs.t 


* 1 Cor. vi. 12-16. 
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51. N ot,vithstanding all this, ho"'
ever, a man may 
be, and frequently is, a very kind father ,vithout reli- 
gion. He n1ÐY educate his children ,vith care, treat 
thenl ,vith unvarying kindness, and provide ,vith the 
utn10st sedulity and effect for their temporal ,vclfare, 
without any regard to God, and 111erely under the in- 
fluence of the unacknowledged benefit of those pa- 
rental instincts ,vhich God has given him. Further, 
it \vill sOlnetimes happen that a fainily is orderly and 
peaceful, ,vithout any COllln10n religion, ,vhere each 
,valks in his own way, and there is either no joint 
1Jelief and action, or, if any, yet such as is of the most 
vague and shado \vy description. On the other hand, 
it n1ay happen that a parent, ,vho is in the main con- 
scientious to\val'ds God, nlay nevertheless exhibit some 
harshness of tenlper, son1ething of the spirit of \vrath 
yet unsubdued, in the conduct of his parental relations; 
or TIlay fail in the judicious culture of the understand- 
ings of his chilùren, or in the regulation of their ordi- 
nary occupations, or in his ph1ns for their temporal 
w'elfare. Or again, great pain and disunion may fol- 
lo,v froin his attelnpts to instruct his children in the 
faith ,vhich he has received, and ,vhich it is his duty 
to deliver to theIne 1 7 et all these causes, 'v hatever 
lnight be their right explanation or their proper 
ren1edy, or even if they had nonp, ,vonld in no way 
destroy the general principle, that religion belongs to 
fanlilies in their collective capacity, and not Inerely to 
their members as individuals, that fanlily relations 
entail religious duties, and that unity of religion IS, 
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,vhen we speak of things in their ordinary courses, the 
first condition of their ,veIl-being. So much then for 
religion in the fanlily, and the reasons of it. 
52. The other form of universal association, 'v hich I 
,vould couple ,vith the falnily in respect of its exten- 
sive range of influences upon the characters anù des- 
tinies of m
n, and of its high moral characteristics, is 
that of the nation or the state. 
53. The nation, in its fullest sense, is an aggrega- 
tion of men having substantial unity in physical 
origin, in language, in character and customs, in local 
habitation, and in political life. This unity admits of 
degree. Of origin and language there may be much 
diversity, as in the United Kingdom. The conformity 
of custOlllS and character may be indefinitely various 
in an10unt. Even local juxtaposition is not essential 
to nationality, as ,ve see in the case of the Jews, 
though it is nearly so. Unity of political or public 
life to SOlne extent is absolutely essential. \Ve per- 
ceive it in that singular people, under its o,vn pecu- 
liar form, partly as blended ,vith the theocratic 
element, and partly as compounded of retrospect and 
anticipation. Even this, ho,vever, is susceptible of 
gradations, as ,ve may see its slighter forms in the 
Grecian, the Argive, the Ionic and the other confede- 
rations of Asia Minor, alnong the ancients;. and in 
the Gern1anic empire, the S,viss confederation, the 


* Mitford on the Council of Amphictyons, i. iii. 3; and on the Argive 
or Ca]aurean Confederation, i. iv. 2. Herodotus on the Ionic Con- 
feùeracy, i. 143, 147. 148; the Doric, 14-1; the Æulic) 1-19, 150. 
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provinces of the I
o'v Countries, the United States of 
Alnerica, and the union of several European countries 
,vith their colonial dependencies, in modern times. 
54. If we take in succession the tern1S a multitude, 
a people, a nation, a state, ,ve rise by progression from 
a mere juxtaposition of units to a complete III oral 
organisation. 'Vhen ,ve speak of a mpltitude, ,ve 
indicate mere nun1ber; when we speak of a people, 
we separate the governed fronl the governors; ,vhen 
we speak of a nation, we contelnplate them together, 
but ,ve merge the governors in the governed; when \ve 
speak of the state, we contemplate the same personal 
subjects, but ,vholly and singly in respect of their part- 
nership in the national life and order, not as individuals, 
but only as constituents of the active po,ver of that 
life. 'Ve contemplate those ,vho adlninister affairs, 
those ,vho compose the legislative body, those who 
bear office, those who possess franchises, those ,vho pay 
tax; in short, all ,vho in any ,yay contribute to make 
up the organic body; that is to say, all absolutely, but 
each simply in respect of his entering, according to 
his measure, into its mechanism; and the term re- 
gards them with degrees of Inore or less, according 
as their capacity therein is more or less comprehen- 
sive and efficient. And together ,vith that fluent body 
 
of individuals, ,vhich is permanent only by succession, 
the term state includes those fixed la,vs and tradi- 
tionary institutions to which they give effect, through 
,vhich the national character is sustained and propa- 
gated, and which, comparatively secure from the 
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storms of passion and the devouring rust and n10th of 
selfishness, beconle for the 1110st part the depository 
and the safeguard of the best, purest, and truest por- 
tions of the conlmon life. As, then, the nation is the 
rcalised " unity of the people," * so in thc state is that 
unity lìla<le vital and. active. The state is the sclf- 
governing energy of the nation made objective. 
'Vhere Inonarchy prevails it is centralised and repre- 
sented in the person of the sovereign, hÏInself an in- 
tegral portion of this realised unity. Through his 
,viII the lllind of t.he state is made effective, and be- 
comes actioll; and the executive power which he 
impels throughout is the functional life, or organ, of 
the state, as the state is of the nation. Even thus, in 
its correlative the church, is understood, along ,vith 
an organiscd body of individuals, the la,vs and fornls 
of illstitu tion according to ,vhich they are organiscd. 
55. Into the compo
ition of thi
 organ there should 
enter different clclnents in different proportions, ac- 
cording to their intrinsic fitness either positively to 
deterlnine its actions for good, or reciprocally to cor- 
rect the faults of each other, the interest8 or forces 
(in the Gerlnan phrase '1J101ncnte) of nobility, of talent, 
of property, of nUlnhers; all these, on account of their 
presunlption uf 11lerit, or at least of a negative compe- 
tency. as ,veights balancing one another; and with 
and beyond all these, the virtue ,vhich is fron1 
above, whose title to govern is alone indefeasible, but 
'v hich on earth, from the illl perfection of the for111 s of 
,.. Coleridge. Table Talk, vol. i. p. 22G. 
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its development, and yet more from the difficulty of 
applying a test to distinguish the genuine fronl the 
counterfeit, requires to be sought chiefly through the 
circuitous lnedium of other and secondary qualifica- 
tions. 
56. These po,vers are continually passing into the 
conlPosition of the governing body, in ,yhich ,ve find 
them no longer in the gross but more or less refined, 
the ,veaker elelnents elinlinated or suppressed, and the 
residue prepared for action. "TI1ile the ternl state, in 
its larger sense, signifies the whole emanation and 
procession of these powers froln their sources to,y.ards 
their concentration and their \vork, in a narro\ver 
'3ense it considers them apart fronl their prÌInary 
springs, and in the determinate forn1s of the actual 
public authorities. For the present we have to do 
,vith the former. 
57. In order to arrive at a conl prehension of the 
general attributes of the state thus defined, let us 
consider separately what it professes, ,vhat it effects, 
and \vhat it signifies. 
Some ,vriters have indeed ulischievously exagge- 
rated. the office of the state, and even under the 
Christian revelation have re'presented it either as the 
fountain of morality, or at least as supremely charged 
,vith the regulation of the large province of relative 
duty; that province so comprehensive and in1portant 
that the Redeelner has honoured it more than once 
\vith a distinct enunciation* of the law of moral obli- 
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gation, although of course in the highest and ultimate 
sense it is comprehended ,vithin the yet larger com- 
mandlnent that enjoins upon us love to God as the 
universal principle of action. * Thus they have super- 
seded the paralnount principle of our private respon- 
sibility. Even these exaggerations, however, Inay 
.. 
serve for a sign of that real grandeur and comprehen- 
siveness ill the functions of the state, upon ,vhich they 
have been built. 
58. The state, indeed, does not possess that range 
of qualifications 'v hich caused it to be said of the an- 
cient Egyptians, that they ,vrought upon the scale of 
a giant but "rith the nicety of a je,veller, and ,vhich 
in Inatters of moral government are the attributes of 
almightiness alone. The state cannot provide for the 
discharge even of detern1inate, or as it has been de- 
fectively termed, perfect, duty in all its branches; far 
less can it insure the fulfihnent of our indetern1Ïl1ate 
yet not less real obligations-the nlaintellance of 
Christian charity in its higher forIlls. But though it 
most imperfectly realises the idea of moral govern- 
ment, yet by its nature it tends and strives to,vards 
that consummation, and in its course or nisus thither- 
ward, it exhibits signs and embodies portions of moral 
government in a pre-eminent and peculiar Inanner. 
59. It declares itself against all injuries, ,vhether of 
word or deed, between Inan and man, provided only 
that they be represented in such a fornl as its cognis- 
ance can reach, and as is also exemplary and intclli- 


· Deut. vi. 4, 5; xxx. (3. 
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gible to the generality of mankind. It also professes 
to establish the same principle of universal justice 
between itself and its members, to exist Ï111partially 
for the being and the \vell-being of all, and to act 
\vithout respect of persons, though not \vithout respect 
of characters. And if it do not al ways fulfil the con- 
ception of a just indifferency, the very cases, "There it 
deviates from the rule, demonstrate its validity; they 
testify to the original truth that the state is just, by 
the strong indignant sense \vhich they arouse in the 
Inass of men, not only of iInpolicy, but of actual \vrong 
sustained, and of resentlnent thereupon. So that the 
state, as such, is indeed invested \vith the attribute of 
a limited, but yet, as cOIn pared \vith individuals gene- 
rally, a less in1 perfect, justice. 
60. ,,,rhile it has so high a standard for even its 
negative and preventive functions, upon the positive 
side it pretenùs to a prerogative of applying to its 
lnembers, in a luanneI' deterIninable by its own dis- 
cretion, the processes of cultivation and improvelnent. 
In conformity \vith \vhich lofty ainls, it asserts the 
most absolute, though still impartial, claÎlns upon all 
\vithin its pale; the right to dispose, upon its own re- 
sponsibility and \vithout appeal, of their tÏ1ne, their 
liberty, their property, and their life. 
61. As to what the State effects, \ve are to reuìember, 
that all \vhich it prohibits, it prevents, or punishes; 
its la\vs, in every tolerably ordered polity, are put 
into actual and strict execution; there is no discretion 
to relax theIn, except such as they themselves contelll- 
VOL. I. G 
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plate, and, by allo,ving, create. Thus, though froIn 
afar, it ilnitates Onlnipotence ill the penal and coercive 
aspect of its government. And ho\v much is involved 
in this, even though it is far froln the highest charac- 
teristic of the State, that 'v hile it contaius all other 
forln
 of our earthly life, so like,vibe it is that upon 
"\v hich tlle continuance of their peaceful and effectual 
existence depenll
. If ,ye break up the State, even the 
family must probably be ,vrecked in the convulsion. 
62. But here, again, the State is 11108t ,vorthy of re- 
gard in its positive offices. By that principle of 
degree, ,yI1Ïch it distributes and confirnls throughout 
the ,vholf' COTIl111Unity, it e
tablishes the discipline of 
cOlnmand and obedience, flualified, illterulingled, and 
alternated, in a thousand fornl
; the discipline n10st 
effectual for a progressive nature, in a probationary 
state. It opens a field for charity, by the reciprocal 
dependence of men onf' npon another; for ,vho is there 
in a State that is not dependent on his fello\vs? It 
teaches humility and rebnke
 the private spirit, by the 
suhordination of the individual to the 111ass. It forges 
the chain of order a
 a sacred thing, by attaching its 
extremity to the eternal throne; for this is its progres""l 
sion: as the single person is subordinate to the public 
authority, so the public authority is not a Inere ,viII, 
experimenting at haphazard upon hunlan character 
and destiny, but in proportion as the State is excellent 
in its kind, that public authority is itself, not,vith- 
standing its snprel11acy of ,viII, practically su bordinate 
to fixed and stable la,v, perhaps the least inade(luate 
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of all earthly representatives of that Divine power 
,vhich is the true foundation of all legitimate govern- 
ment. And a people is perlllanently great or the 
revcrse, in proportion as it realises to itself a treasure 
of this description: 
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63. Further, the voice of public la,vs is comlnonly 
clearer and nearer to truth, upon the subjects to ,vhich 
they relate, than the average sentiment (I lllean not the 
abstract but the active sentÏ1nent, the sentilllent ,vhich 
paE,
es into action) of the con1munity. As for example 
al110ng ourselves: hardly any luan dares upon right 
principles to refuse a duel, and to avo,v and abide by 
his refusal; \vhereas the la,v utterly prohibits the 
practice, and there is a latent sense, it lllay be pre- 
sU1l1ed, of the righteousness of the Ia,v, ,vhich prevents 
everyone ii'on} so much as proposing its alteration 
and reduction to the standard of the common beha- 
viour. And this superiority of la,v to opinion is not a 
111ere and barren notion; for' so long as the la 'v re- 
111ains above the ordinary practice it has a perpetual 
tendency to attract it up,vards, or to prevent or retard 
its further depression. 
64. Lastly, under this head, let us consider ,vhat 
the State elicits froln individuals. Not only is it 
* Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 853. 
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hither that sovereign inteUect naturally betakes, and 
here that it unfolds itself; not only ùoes it give scope 
and space to the highest energies of the human under- 
standing: it is also directly the parent, and the object, 
of sonle of the noble
t feelings ,vhich belong to our 
nature, and these too. such as operate on the n10st 
cOll1prehensive scale. It lifts us by our affections out 
of th
 narro,v sphere of individuality, yet without rc- 
solving theIn, through unlilnited and objectless diffu- 
sion, into vague and unreal transports. It probably 
does far mor
 to stimulate generous action, and to 
cherish that spirit of self-sacrifice ,vhich is so urgently 
required as a counteraction to our prevailing bias, than 
any other earthly cau
e, except the yet more sacred 
and nlore directly ordained influence of the domestic 
affections. It is still, I grant, sub
ervient and instru- 
mental only to the higher ,vork of perfecting individual 
man, and is in the nature of 11leans ordained to this 
end; yet it is a main instrulnent and an absolute con- 
dition of his culture, as it is also that conlprehensivc 
and overreaching fOl
m of the natural human life 'Yllich 
includes and harmonises all its other forms, under 
,vhich they must fan, and to ,vhich they must adjust 
themselves. 
65. Still 111 ore reu1arkable is the State in that ,vhich 
it symbolises. Independent of the ,viII of Inan alike 
in the origin and in the exercise of its po,,'er, it both 
precedes and survives the individual; and it perpetually 
presents to him the images and associations of duty, of 
permanency, of po,ver, of something greater and better 
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than himself. It claims to represent to us, in that re- 
lative sense ,vhich alone the conditions of our earthly 
sojourning ,vill adlnit, the principles of the Divine 
nature, inclusively of the po,ver to assert them; to set 
before us, hand in hand ,vith resistless po,ver, ulllÌIuited 
duration, uniforlll right, unrespect of persons, the har- 
mony of degree, the law of discipline and retribution. 
So far as respects the re,vards and p
nal ties of this 
,vorld, it is the ouly general minister of Divine govern- 
ment, treading unequally in its steps, no more than a 
shado,v of its glory, yet a shado,v truly projected from · 
the substance. 
66. I have here, it is true, spoken of the State in its 
idea, rather than of a particular country or constitu- 
tion. Yet these considerations have practical applica- 
tion to the historical forms of the State, which, in 
falling belo,v its o,vn standard, has n1erely resembled 
the individual; both are still bound to the pattern 
which they have never exen1plified. Ho,vever much 
particular actual States may fall short of the absolutely 
true, all that has ever been recorded of hUlnan society 
testifies to this at the least,-that in the State, considered i 
Loth as an active and as a permissive power, ,ve find 
 
the index both of the characters and of the conditions ) 
of the Inen ,vithin its pale; in its peculiar modifications 
,ve discover an effect, ,vhich is also the most fruitful 
of social causes, as estinlated by its results upon indi- 
vidual being and ,veIl-being. Therefore it is that the 
civil history of man has ever been, under the sanction 
of that example 'v hich is afforded by the inspired 
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,vritings of the Old Testament, the hÜ
tory of StateR, 
from the tinle ,vhen first the fanlily.had expanded into 
this its larger developll1ent. 
67. It is very easily seen, upon a review of ,vhat has 
no,v been propounded respecting the abstract idea of 
the State, that it fulfils the Sal1le grand conditions 
,vhich have been enumerated as descriptive of the 
family. Like the family, it is of universal, or, at the 
least, of general application. Its agency is permanent 
and annexed to the ,,,hole of our life. It is natural, as 
opposed to ,,-hat is spontaneous and conventional. 
There is no linlit of quantity to the obligations of the 
individual to,vards it. It is nloral, and not nlerely eco- 
nOlllical, inaslnuch as its la,vs and institutions, and the 
acts done under them, are intimately connected ,vith 
the formation of our moral habits, our 1110des of 
thought, and the state of the affections, and inasnluch 
as its influences pervade the ,vhole scheme and systeul 
of our being, mingling with the first instincts of boy- 
hood; it may be, even attracting the last lingering' look 
of age on the threshold of its departure; illa:;much as 
that ,vhich ,ve are individually, ,ve have COlne to be, in 
a very consiùerable degree, through and by lueans of 
that which ,ve are nationally. 
68. Of all the qualities that have here been predi- 
cated of the State, there is but one on ,vhich I propose 
to dwell a little in detail; it is this, that the State is 
properly and according to its nature, Illoral. In a 
lower sense this i:; likely to be tlchllitted 011 all hand
. 
Every luan ,rill perceive that there l1lust be such 
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things as public faith and justice, or that political so.. 
ciety ,vould becon1e an universal and intolerable curse. 
But the n10rality of the State lneans llluch 1110re than 
this. It 111eans that the general action of the State 
is under a rl1ol'alla,v, is conversant with moral subject... 
nlatter, is fruitful of 1110ra] influences. N O'V, as re... 
garùs the second of these in particular, the la,vgiver, 
proposing to himself as his idea the establishn1ent 
of peace and orùer anù the security of property, in1- 
mediately finds that he impinges upon the subject- 
lllattpr of lnoral science; that the san1e acts ,vhich are 
favourable to politic designs are the acts that general 
11lorality approves; that the saIne acts ,vhich are 
hostile to these designs are the acts that general 
morality conden1ns, and that upon a scale ,vhich, 
though there are partial exceptions, ordinarily very 
nluch conforn1s to his. Thus his la,v and his subject- 
matter are in relations of the closest proximity, al- 
though not identical, ,vith those of moral science. He 
is to consider ho,v far it may be in his po,ver to encou- 
rage, and, on the other hand, by ,vhat lueans n108t 
effectually to repress, through prevention or punish- 
ment, classes of acts ,vhich he 111118t estilnate nlainly 
by the stanùard of that science; although he 11lay be 
compelled in certain particulars to quali
y that cri- r l 
teriol1 Ly regard to those lo,ver purposes, ,vithout the 
regular attainlnent of ,vhich he cannot proceed to such 
as are higher. So that la,v travels over lnuch of the 
same ground as ethics, and guides itð conrse nearly ,I 
accorùing to their dictates. . 
69. If this be the case, then it is clear that (\vhile ,ve 
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n1ay reserve for another place the consideration of the 
preventive funct.ion of civil rule) the la,ygiver has the 
same need to be ethically instructed as the individual 
man. The philosophy ,vhich holds that the latter ,vill 
do best to choose his actions by a consideration of their 
general consecluences, 
nd \'vhich maintains that pre- 
sumed advantage is to the hUlnan Inind the best and 
most available criterion of right, l11ay propound the same 
doctrine for the la,vgiver. But most men revolt from 
this position, and maintain that the intrinsic nature of 
acts is in itself generally accessible to the understand- 
ing, as ,vell as the calculation of their results; that it is 
usually the easier and safer rule; above all, that, accord- 
ing to the Divinely ordained canon, right is intended to 
he employed as the criterion of advantage, much more 
than advantage as the test of right. They, therefore, 
will also hold that the deviser of public la,v, because 
it deals (in great part) ,vith subject-n1atter of right 
and ,vrong, and deals ,vith it for the public ,yell-being, 
must, like the private person, read the guarantees of 
that ,veIl-being in the nature of the acts, and take this 
nature as a guide to their results, as ,veIl as measure 
his enactments by the results which he is thus enabled 
to estimate. The la"Tgiver then, that is, the legislative 
mind of the nation, IUllst be ethically instructed; ,vhich 
implies that it 11111st be enlightened by religion, upon 
the basis of ,vhich alone it is, that 1110ral science can 
be effectually reared. 
70. And, indeed, the circumstance that the State 
has pri111ary regard to certain external conùitions of 
,vell-heing, peace and order, so far fr0l11 overthrowing, 
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corroborates the necessity for guarding its acts by the 
for111s of religion. Nothing could be more dangerous 
to moral health than the habits ,vhich would be en- 
gendered by continually esti111ating action, of which the 
subject-matter is admitted to be moral, with exclusive 
reference to these extérnal results, and ''lith no regard 
whatever therefore to their intrinsic nature. 'The 
practice proceeds upon a false opinion, that ,ve are at 
liberty to deal with truth upon considerations of simple 
convenience, and its sure effect would be the genera] 
indnration of the human heart. But it is a practice 
to ,vhich the State is continually tempted, for the very 
reason that the la,v of its being compels it to have 
some, and that no inconsiderable, regard to these ex- 
terior results; and thus it lies under a peculiar need 
of the influences of religion, in order that a healthy 
tone of disinterestedness and of public virtue may per- 
vade its action, and hold up an example for private 
Îlnitation rather than avoidance. 
A reflective agency, then, conversant '\vith moral 
subject
nlatter, involves of necessity a conscience, 
'v hich is, ex vi te r rlltini, the regulator of moral offices. 
71. In an earlier part of 
his chapter * the case of 
the fa111ily has been alleged to be in the Dlaill analo- 
gous to that of the State. 'fhe application of the 
principle of collective religion is, in the SIll aileI' sphere, 
it has been admitted, nlore palpable and less disputed. t 
But of the reality of the analogy bet,veen the t,vo we 
may be persuaded, among other Ineans, by this re- 


* Sup.
. 48-51. 
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lllarkable cirClunstance: that the school of reasoners, 
'v hich alone in this country has elll ployed the lncthods 
of logic ill its attacks upon the principle of llationa} 
religion, anù ,vhich, therefore, hold
 out to us the Lest 
pron1Ï
e of a certain self-consißtellcy, has likc,yise pro- 
ceclled to assail the principle of fanlÌly religion, anù to 
contend that it is a capital offence against the la,vs of 
truth to cOlnnlunicate any bias to the 111inùs of the 
youug, or to inculcate belief autecedently to compre- 
hen
ioll. In this very sense, l\Ir. J anIes l\lill has 
\vritten his essay on 'The Principles of Toleration.' * 
7;2. This idea of conscience in the State is supported, 
as I contend, hy the ilnpartial and ,veighty testinIo11Y 
of hunUlll language, ,vhich continually applics the 
phraseology of duty to its acts, and predicates of theln 
all the Ino1'al qualities and their opposites. And I 
think every U1an Hiust feel that injustice emhodieù in 
la \V, that Lad faith in the inobservance of national en- 
gagements, ill1ply sOll1ething quite beyond the guilt of 
the individuals ,vho lnay have heen tbe instrlunents of 
tL.e offence, although undoubteùly including it. Fur- 
ther, is it not tr\-le that the in,varù experience of con- 
scientious Iuen, ,,,ho have heen engaged in the di
charge 
of public functions, ,vould yield us a sill1ilar ,vitnèss? 
Such a luan ,viII surely feel, ill entering even on the 
routine of his duties, that he has conle under a ne,v set 
ûf conditions of action, involving elenlellts quite distinct 
froln those luerel y personal; that he is in}} )elled to 


* \Vestminster Heview, July, 182(3. Reprinted in a srparate form, 
London, 1837. 
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do one act and to avoid another, upon reasons, justified 
indeed by reference to his o,vn n10ral obligations as a 
private man, but felt to have infinitely greater force, 
and to assume a far higher form, than any such refer- 
ence singly can supply. He ,vill be sensible, that in 
yielding to any suggested teu1ptation, in doing or pro- 
curing to be done any unjust action (as, for example, 
in using means to carry a partial and oppressive bill), 
he is dragging along ,vith hin1self, not merely into 
dishonour but into guilt, not n1erely the reputation, 
but the positive, subjective, character of the State. 
He ,vill feel that this great idea of State duty is as 
true and stringent as the kindred idea of individual 
duty, and is only capable of being eXplained a,vay by 
sophistry of the saIne kind as that ,vhich, from the 
days of the Cyrenaics and Epicureans, ,vith intervals, 
until 1l0'V, has laboured to destroy the principle on 
,vhich private rectitude depends, and to resolve it into 
a pure calculation of consequences: thus, as Coleridge* 
l'enlarks, making that ,vhich is the absolute, the one 
thing needful in every luan alike, to depend upon the 
faculty ,vhich of all others is most unequally distri- 
buted among the human race. 
73. I ,vill propose anothe
' Yeason, ,vhich seelllS to 
me to prove ,vith clearness that ,the responsibilities of 
the nation are not satisfied by the individual piety uf 
its members. The national conscience, or, if this 
phrase be too alarlning, that sense of duty ,vhich 
ought to regulate public acts, should be as far as pos- 
11 In the Friend. 
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sible forn1ed upon a pure and comprehensive idea of 
right and ,vrong', and as little as possible coloured \vith 
idiosyncracy, or individual peculiarity. rrhe statcslnau 
should feel that his office demands this largèr rule of 
action, ,vhile his conscience ll1ust relnind hinl of the 
difficulty of separating his O\Vll opinions, and even 
caprices, froln those conditions of truth and justice 
,,'hicll he is to apply to the national service. Even 
those \vho hold the loftiest doctrine of the rights of 
governn1ent ,,'ill adll1it that it must commonly har- 
mOllise in its proceedings \vith the national character 
and ,viII. The stateS1l1an, then, lnust resolve to lay 
aside in his public function a part of his individuality, 
and very communly, in all matters that are not of con- 
science, must act nlore as impelled than as impelling, 
Inore upon the convictions of others than his own. 
Still the acts so done are acts ,vhich may be fraught 
,vith most serious, even ,yith highly 1110ral results. 
At least, they are acts ,vhich ought to be, like all 
others, c0l11n1ended to God. Y et these are acts done, 
so to speak, ,vithout an agent, unless the nation, the 
111 oral person of the State, be that agent. They are 
not the acts of the statesman in any sense, except that 
he is their instrulnent; he is, ,vith respect to these, as 
the soldier in the ranks. He ,viII shift the respollsi- 
bility for then1 from himself in proportion as they are 
less the genuine offspring of his individual judglnent; 
he \vill feel, and ,vith a degree of justice, that morally, 
though not constitutionally, it rather lies else\vhcre. 
But ,vhat is its true and proper seat? The persons, 
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,vhose \vill he is anticipating, are busy each ,vith his 
farIll and his Inerchandise, ,vith personal interests or 
duties. This responsibility, however, which has an 
aspect so indefinite ,vhile ,ve look only at individual 
n1en, has, in fact, a legitin1ate subject, ,vhich can con- 
Ristently and adequately refer all these acts to the 
Almighty Ruler. There are qualities in a cOlnbination 
which arise out of the union of its parts, and are not 
to be found in those parts ,y hen they have been sepa- 
rated and are singly examined. In the government 
and la ,vs of a country ,ve find not a mere aggregation 
of individual acts but a composite agency, the general 
l'esult yielded by a multitude of efforts, each of ,vhich in 
part modifies, in part is absorbed amid the rest. This 
composite agency represents the personality of the 
nation; and, as a great distinct III oral reality, den1ands 
a \vorship of its o\vn, nan1ely, the ,vorship of the State, 
represented in its living and governing men1bers, and 
therefore a public and joint ,vorship. 
74. To sum up then in few ,vords the result of 
these considerations, religion is applicable to the State, 
because it is the office of the State in its personality to 
evolve the social life of man, which social life is essen- 
tially moral in the ends it conten1plates, in the sub- 
ject-lnatter on ,vhich it feeds, and in the restraints and 
motives it requires; and ,\'"hich can only be effectually 
1110ral ,vhen it is religious. Or, religion is directly ne- 
cessary to the fight emploYlllent of the energies of the 
State as a State. 
75. It is ho,vever, I admit, an entirely equitable 
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demand that the criterion :should be stated as Rpeci- 
fically as possible, by \vltich the question is to be dc... 
cided. ,vhat forms of cOlnbination adnlit and r{\quire 
collective religion, and ,vhat on the other hand nlay 
dispense ,vith or even practically preclude it. And I 
,vould hope that the ground has been effectually laid 
for the perforlnance of this operation. Those cOlubi- 
nations adlnit of collecti ve religion, ,vhich are general, 
and belong to man as such; which are natural, and so 
conle u]Jon hinl as parts of the dispensation into ,vhich 
he is providentially born; ,vhich are pernlanellt, and 
so run parallel to his cntire existence; ,vhich are ma- 
nifold in their functions and unlimited in their claiIns 
upon hinI; above all, those ,vhiclt, in concurrence \vith 
all the foregoing conditions, are moral in such respects 
as these :-that they require in a high degree nIoral 
Illotives and restraints for the right discharge of the 
obligations subsisting under thenl; that they distinctly 
contelnplate nloral ends; that they exercise lnallifold, 
pervasive, subtle, potent, moral influences. ""'herever 
these characteristics can ,vith truth be jointly predi- 
cated of any human association, its idea demands, in 
order to its possessing a fight constitution, th
 ingre- 
dient of a collective religion. In proportion as they, 
and nlore especially as the last of them, can be truly 
or probably predicated of any such association, there 
is an approximation to the necessity for such religion, 
and at least a capacity, with favourable circumstances, 
to receive it. In proportion as they are only in a slight 
degree discernible in any such association, the idea of 
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collective religion becomes unnecessary, and at last 
even inapplicable. 
76. No,v, to quote a list ,vhich a nlind of redundant 
opulence has furnished, all have heard of these among 
the minor forms of hUll1an combination :*-' banks, in- 
surance-offices, dock-companies, canal-companies, gas- 
companies, hospitals, dispensaries, associations for the 
relief of the poor, associations for apprehending male- 
factors, associations of medical pupils for procuring 
subjects, associations of country gentlemen for keep- 
ing' fox-hounds; book-societies, benefit..societies, clubs 
of all ranks.' There are also stage-coach -colnpanies, t 
rail,vay-companies,t arn}ies.
 And it is properly 
said that there can be no efficient co-operation for any 
one object, if agreement ,vith respect to every other 
oLject is required from those ,vho are to unite for it. 
The question, ho,vever, ,vith which ,ve have seriously to 
do, is, ,vhether agreement in the truths of religion is to 
be, not indeed exacted, but by certain means pron10ted
 
in any earthly associations, and, if in any, then in ,vhat. 
77. I am not a,vare that there is anyone of those 
just enumerated, of ,vhich it can be asserted that they 
fulfil the conditions, ,vhich are fulfilled, as has been 
shown, by the family and by the State. "Tith respect 
to the State, I contend that it requires in a pre-eu1inent 
degree moral restraints and motives in its suqjects 
and its agents in order to the attainment of its ends; 
in a degree, that is, proportioned to the immense 


* Edinb. Rev., ApriJ, 1839, p. 241. 
t P. 2-12. :t P. 240. 
 P.243. 
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amount of human ,veIl or ill being that depends upon 
its right or ,vrong organisation. \Vith respect to these 
inferior conlbinatiolls I observe, that either they do 
Hot require theIn, or they presuppose theine In either 
case alike they can at less obvious peril dispense ,vith 
the n1achinery of a specific religion for producing 
them. Thus associations for the relief of the poor, for 
the support of hospitals and of dispensaries, for cha- 
ritable objects in general, being in their nature ,vholly 
spontaneous, presuppose the existence of moral mo- 
tives and restraints, antecedently to their formation, 
in those who voluntarily join them. Con1panies 
formed for mercantile profit contemplate pecuniary 
and not luoral ends: they require in general no moral 
n10tives or restraints in their mere members; while 
from their lllanagers they sOlnctimes take pecuniary 
security; sometimes they proceed upon known cha- 
racter as a condition of office, that is to say again, 
upon pre-existing and ascertained n10ral restraints. A 
State can do neither: it cannot select its n1embers from 
t.he mass, nor can it lllake character a condition of 
po,ver, nor impose checks fit to ensure the conscientious 
exercise of civil privilege by pecuniary penalties. And 
therefore it is not secured in the same Inanner as son1e 
of the inferior societies for the fulfilment of its functions, 
and requires, consequently, additional guarantees. 
Associations for specific objects of pleasure, or of pro- 
fessional use, or of social defence-and these include 
the residue of the entire catalogue-fall ,vithin the 
same observations. In so far as they require moral 
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motives and restraints, they can either secure them by 
lo,ver sanctions, or n1ake ihem a pre-condition of ad- 
mission to their functions. Their functions are limited: 
their personality is little more than mechanical: and 
we should particularly note, that they are capable of 
being formed on a principle of selection, by virtue of 
their conventional character, while the State must 
deal ,vith n1asses as it finds them, and bear in its bo- 
som a load of alien and discordant elements, by the 
very la\v of its existence comprehending all the hu- 
n1an beings, good and bad, "Tho may be congregated 
,vi thin certain local limits. Further, these associations 
do not in any case distinctly contemplate moral re... 
suIts. And, above all, they do not in general fill any 
large space in the eye of the individual lnan as such, 
they do not exercise a ruling and comprehensive influ- 
ence upon his character. 
78. And yet it is well \vorthy of remark, that even 
from among these instances, \vhich have suggested an 
in
erence hostile to lTIY argument, the truth of its ge- 
neral principle may draw abundant confirmation. For 
example, what are termed " Benefit Societies," thoug'h 
purporting to be framed for economical purposes, yet, I 
believe, usually solemnise all their meetings \vith public 
and comlnon \vorship. Our hospitals are, if I mistake not: 
always provided ,vith chaplains. 'V orkhouses, the prin- 
cipal provision made for the destitute poor by the State, 
have their chaplains and their schools, \vhere religious 
as ,veIl as secular instruction is provided. And I quote 
this, although it is a system of public la\v, because in- 
VOL. I. H 
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dividual sentiment, it is clear, in this nation entirely 
concurs ,vith it. But the army in particular, whose 
ends might so easily have led SOlne to a contrary sup- 
position, is of all the others the most strict, in this 
and in all European countries, in the establishment of 
a collective religion. It is quite true that armies of 
different creeds may have combined for a common 
object, kno,vn in its nature and limited to a particular 
time; or that different portions of the same army may 
profess different religions, and still may co-operate 
upon distinct and definite grounds: but wherever there 
is close contact and habitual permanent association, 
the discipline of the army regards as essential the 
maintenance of a COlnmon religion. Nay, in general, 
the example of the place assigned to divine worship in 
military discipline goes beyond the scope of my argu- 
ment, for it has ordinarily been the practice to enforce 
the observances of religion in a form of considerable ex- 
clusiveness. Generally then we may venture to affirm, 
that collective religion is applicable to combinations of 
men, in a descending scale of more and less, accord- 
ing as they are jointly comprehensive and moral in 
their nature and in their results. 
79. But the objection which I have been consider- 
ing may recur in an altered form. If the rule be 
morally binding for one kind of combination, is it not 
good for all? If it be treated as a moral rule, and 
drawn from the nature of human combination as such, 
must it not be required by every combination of moral 
beings, inasmuch as there can hardly be any which 
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shall be entirely void of moral elements and results; 
and as man is þound to be governed by religion in 
every act of his life? On principle, it may be urged, 
the smallest deviation is as fatal to the argument froln 
duty as the greatest, and either all combinations as 
such, or none as such, must involve the condition of a 
collective religion. 
80. This difficulty will most easily be solved by a 
reference to the acts of the individual life. It is quite 
true that as Christians we are enjoined "to do all to 
the glory of God :" nor can ,ve take any such account 
of greater and slnaller in the particulars of our conduct 
as to say, actions of such a magnitude are to be truly 
done to the glory of God, and actions beneath that 
standard are not. But although it be true that the 
rule is universal, the infirlnity of our nature does not 
permit its distinct, palpable, deliberate application to 
each of that infinite series of actions, whereof our life 
in its common texture is ,voven. Each separate act, 
therefore, is hardly capable of receiving its own speci- 
fic consecration, by being separately offered up to 
God. And as each act, so it may be that each agency, 
does not require its distinct system of devotion-Shall 
then we say that one general form ,viII cover all? 
The practical effect of such a doctrine would be to 
place us ,vithin one step of atheism. If ,ve separate 
homage to God from the details of life, and content 
ourselves with a verbal sublnission to Him in the 
gross, our words ,viII become a barren and \vorthless 
formula, which will speedily itself be cast away. The 
II 2 
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sound maxim ,viII be, to carry the habit of conscious 
reference to God to the utn10st bounds of practicabi- 
lity: to compare the particulars of our life 1vith the 
Divine la,v, up to that point at \vhich the comparison 
would threaten to absorb the energies that ought to 
he applied to their performance; and ,vhen ,ve move 
.. 
in ilnportant capacities, distinctly to seek the blessing 
of God upon them all. In short, that the dedication 
of the ,vhole life may be real and cordial, it is re- 
quired that it be as specific as possible; and therefore 
that at least all the leading and more arduous func- 
tions of our condition be hallo,ved by religious ,vorship. 
81. If ,ve consider SOll1e evidently great and car- 
dinal act of life, ,vhich comprehensively affects and 
n10difies its tone, surely all ,viII admit, that such an 
act ought not to be performed without the special in- 
vocation of Divine aid. If on the other hand ,ve look 
to SOlne extrelnely trifling act, as rising up or sitting 
do'wu, some act done, perhaps, without any conscious 
design, it is Inanifest, that the nature of our faculties, 
,vhich requires for the lnost p,art a singleness of thread 
in our thoughts, and the limitation of all that ,ve do 
to definite time, precludes the possibility of our conse- 
crating all such acts \vith a positive and actiye desire 
for the assisting po,ver of God, ,vhich nevertheless is 
not less truly requisite for the smallest than for the 
greatest of our moven1ents. 
82. Further, it would not be possible to define be- 
forehand ,vhat acts ought to suggest to our minds the 
duty of special prayer concerning then1, and what acts 
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need not be so marked, but luight pass and be accept- 
able to God under a generally pious intention. But 
although, in any attempt at such definition, ,ve should 
be bewildered with hopeless difficulties, yet in the 
daily tenor of life it is not found very difficult to discern 
and apply a practical rule, according to ,vhich it is 
probable that most persons of just and faithful con- 
science accompany every act and undertaking ,vhich 
appears to them on reflection of any considerable mo- 
ment, ,vith a positive reference to God; while for the 
rest they will seek that their sense of His presence, and 
of their duty and dependence, n1ay be progressively 
quickened and enhanced, so that the Ii vel y regard to 
His will may become more and more extensively ap- 
plicable to their thoughts, ,vords, and deeds, indivi- 
dually as ,veIl as generally, and ,vith explicit as ,veIl 
as \vith implicit intention. 
83. N o,v I subluit that the case is very similar 
,vith respect to combinations of lllen. Many of them 
are, \vith respect to the ,vhole SUIll of our life, trifling 
and infinitesimal. In many of them, ,vhatever in 
their personality is moral is so merged in other, by 
supposition inferior, and ye
 predolninant, elelllents, 
that it \vould not admit of receiving a specifically reli- 
gious fOrTIl any lnore than the religious element in the 
smaller acts of the individual life. Yet even of this 
class I an1 inclined to think the number, though 
great, is yet not so large as has often been supposed 
The impressive admonition of our social circun1stances 
begins to ,yarn us that we are less secure in dealing 
,vith men as anÏInals and Inachines, and abandonino- 
b 
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the cultivation of their higher nature, than we had 
assumed. * In nlany more the case is doubtful, and 
must he governed by a considerate reference to cir- 
cumstances. In some, as the family and the State, 
the character of the conlbination so essentially requires 
the predominance of the moral element, that its co- 
pious interfusion needs to be secured by that specific- 
ally suitable provision ,vhich has been here discussed 
under the name of collective or joint religion. It is, 
of course, impossible to lay do'\vn any antecedent 
rule in such subject-matter, which shall govern cases 
as they arise ,vith the precision of a mathematical 
formula. 
84. I do not, however, hesitate to go one step fur- 
ther, and to say that it is the infirmity and not the 
strength of our nature ,vhich prevents our applying 
to minor acts of the individual life a distinct religious 
consciousness, which should exist ane'\v for each, and 
should nlodify each throughout, just as our physical 
infirmity causes our need not less of the microscope 
than of the telescope. Indefinite magnitude and in- 
definite rninuteness alike elude the scope of our per- 
ceptions, and alike evince our littleness. If ,ve make 
this a matter of mutual congratulation, ,ve are self- 
condemned, ,ve are glorying in our shame; and even 


* The Rhymney l\fining Company resolved, on the 21st November, 
1838, to build a church for the use of their labourers, and to endow it 
with the sum of 4000l.-(Bishop of Llandaff's Address at Abergavenny, 
October 10, 1839, to tbe local Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospe] in 
Foreign Parts,) It appears also, that the Birrningham HaiJway Com- 
pany have voted 1000l. towards the erection of a church at Wolverton, 
with leave to dissentient proprietors to withhold their quota. 
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so in the case of corporations of men, having in their 
immediate view temporal objects, it is a matter to be 
viewed with some mixture of regret that they can so 
rarely be formed \vith direct reference to the principles 
of religion, under the present circumstances of society, 
or owing, in part, to the permanent constitution of 
our nature. Even the production of physical and 
scientific results is not a matter which ought ab- 
stractedly to qe apart from religion; and everything 
which tends, by the law of association, to separate any 
portion of our life from the supervision of divine faith, 
is in itself so far unfortunate, and likewise tends in the 
same degree to weaken the hold of religion as a master 
principle on the residue. 
85. It certainly ennobles the tenure of landed pro- 
perty, that the realisation of its profits is so intimately 
blended with a thousand opportunities of moral duty 
and of religious influence. It is, on the contrary, an 
unhappy condition of some descriptions of pecuniary 
speculation, that, \vhile they are made effective through 
the labour of hun1an agents, they usually form with 
those agents no reciprocal relations, except. those which 
are pecuniary, and yet put them to employments ex- 
ercising a ruling influence upon their moral condition. 
I will take, for example, the class of mining companies. 
They probably have many servants '\vhose lives they 
expose to constant risk; many whom the discharge of 
their tasks may detach from domestic associations and 
from regularity of habits. The nature of these under- 
takings tends again to create a shifting population, 
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and to destroy that local fixity which, with the lo,ver 
class in particular, is one of the n1aÎn guarantees of 
respectability. Perhaps the necessary course of the 
business lnay require that a portion of those employed 
should be denied their Sabbath rest. The workmen 
are remunerated for the
e moral sacrifices in gold, 
. 
upon a scale ,vhich, as compared ,vith the actual 
,vants of persons similarly educated, supplies a rapid 
and disproportionate increase to their means, and 
thereby greatly increases their temptations, ,vhile there 
is no counteractive provision usually made to neu- 
trali8e these undoubtedly noxious influences. 
86. Such things are but too true, real, and prac- 
tical. The evidence of facts may, and that soon, 
supersede the necessity of arguments to prove that such 
a disposal of hun1an labour, however apparently pro- 
ductive, secretly undermines the foundations of society. 
It is enough for my purpose to have shown, that if the 
n1ind and conscience of our own time were sufficiently 
harmonised and enlightened to admit of adequate se- 
curities for uniformly annexing a provision for religi- 
ous ordinances to the schemes of temporal enterprise 
and pecuniary aggral1disement, we should probably 
avoid many kinds of evil which are now engendered 
among us, on a fearful scale, by the separation of the 
two, as respects a large portion of our population; 
and therefore, in assenting to the proposition that 
there are SOlne combinations of men to ,vhich, at the 
present time in particular, it is impossible to apply 
the principle of collective religion, it seenlS to me most 
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becoming and rational to do so, not ,vith any self- 
gratulatoryadn1iration of this feature in our character 
or condition, but rather with shame and deprecation 
of the Divine displeasure. 
87. I return then to the position, that, as the nation 
fulfils the great conditions of a person, a real unity of 
being, of deliberating, of acting, of suffering; and 
these in a definite manner, and upon an extended 
scale, and ,vith iInmense moral functions to discharge, 
and influences to exercise, both upon its members and 
extrinsically; therefore it has that kind of clear, large, 
and conscious responsibility ,vhich can alone be met 
by its specifically professing a religion, and offering, 
through its organ the State, that \vorship which shall 
publicly sanctify its acts. That ,vhich, by its govern- 
ing organ, it professes specially, it must encourage and 
maintain throughout its inferior members as a part of 
such profession itself. 
88. But some minds are staggered by the objection, 
that a nation, like other forms of human incorporation, 
is not immortal; that no retribution and no reward 
a\vait it in a future state; or, as it is sometimes said, 
that corporations have no souls. But corporations 
have souls quite as much as they have bodies, and it 
,viII hardly be held that they have neither. They 
have souls; they have deliberative minds; they have 
personality, and \vith it responsibility. Grant that 
public personalities are lin1ited to the sphere of this 
\vorld: this does not destroy their moral obligations. 
Suppose the doctrine of a future state, as it respects 
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individuals, were disproved, the foundations of morality 
,vould remain; because they in no way depend upon 
the hypothesis of an unlimited continuance, but are 
laid in the actual relations bet,veen the Creator and the 
creature, and as long as those relations endure they 
subsist. It is true indeed that their subjective appre- 
ciation in our minds; defective as it no,v is, would 
be, if we may imagine such a case, still further and 
miserably enfeebled; but objectively they ,vould only 
be affected in so far as anticipation is one of their con- 
stituent parts. Surely it is impossible to maintain a 
doctrine so extravagant as that no obligation can be 
real which is not eternal. Indeed, if it were held at 
all, it might as well be applied to things or bei!1gs 
,,'hich have had a beginning as to those ,vhich have 
an end. Of course the responsibility of a moral or 
public person terminates upon the individuals who 
enter into its composition, as the health or disease of a 
body takes effect upon the members. 
89. But inasmuch as consequences may afford a 
powerful stimulus to the performance of duty, it has 
been observed, that prosperity more commonly crowns 
virtue, and adversity n10re closely dogs the course of 
sin, in the case of states, than in that of individuals. 
In particular instances the results of virtue, under the 
conditions of this world, are uncertain; but as a gene- 
ral rule they tend decisively to prosperity. Now, 
individuals are subject to the contingency because the 
whole tenor of their life may be determined by one or 
more particular acts; but in comnlunities it is the 
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effect of average practice which is most surely and 
permanently felt, and they therefore reap the advan- 
tage of the rule in favour of good deeds upon a large 
scale. So that in some points of vie,v the doctrine of 
retribution has perhaps a more stringent application 
to states than to private persons, and thereby makes 
up for its limitation to the bounds of the present 
world. * 
90. I offer further some incidental remarks, which 
arise upon a comparison of the several personalities 
of the individual, the family, and the state. The per- 
sonality of the family differs from the last in this 
respect, that it is less permanently sustained by a 
collective action, as from its sphere it is capable of 
D1anagement without formality of proceedings and 
written codes. Its relations are more securely founded 
on an immediate reciprocity of affections. The appli- 
cation to it of the principle of collective religion is 
far easier than in the case of the state, and for a rea- 
son quite irreconcilable with the utilitarian theories; 
that the maintenance of_ its specific compact much 
less requires it, and that that warm confiding attach- 
ment of its members to one another and to its heads, 
which can better dispense ,vith the use of its sanctions, 
do also prepare the way for their ready acknow ledg- 
ment and acceptance. In the State neither the prin- 
ciple of affection is so strong, nor that of dependence 
so determinate, as to obviate obstructions to the ac- 
knowledgment of the national religion; but the need 
* More's Hints, i. c11. 18. 
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of the blending and consolidating po,ver of a spiritual 
principle is thereby increased, and the general obliga- 
tion is therefore enhanced in proportion to this ne.... 
cessi ty . 
91. But if, on the other hand, we cOlnpare the per.. 
sonality of states ,vith that of individuals, \ve perceive 
that it differs in point of the tendency to entail moral 
obligations chiefly in this particular, that, ,vhile every 
individual of adult years has a full free agency and 
responsibility, the cOlnposition of states and their share 
of moral personality are susceptible of infinite degree. 
rrhe personality of all states is iln perfect in detail, 
though in essential conditions entire, anù cumbrous 
and circuitous in operation, as \vell as difficult to be 
realised in the discursive understanding, \v hen conl" 
pared \vith that of the individual. Even ,vhen they 
are ordered in the manner most according to nature, 
there is nIuch in the conllnunity that the governing 
energy cannot control; it is, as it ,vere, inlperfectly 
projected; there are many practices of its own lnem- 
bel's 'v hich from ilnpotence it is constrained to tolerate, 
though injurious alike to itself and to Inorality; but 
there is nothing in the individual for which he is not 
at all tÌ1nes fully responsible, and no moral practice 
alien to duty which he is pernIitted to tolerate. 
92. And if the principle of state personality and 
conscience be liable to modifications even in cases 
,,,here the form of political association is single and 
integral, it folIo,vs as a matter of course that it is yet 
further restricted ill varioús degrees in those instances 
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,vhere a part only of the properties of such association 
are found, and where the appertaining duties are con- 
sequently curtailed. To this class ,vill belong federa- 
tions of nations or tribes, partly independent and 
partly incorporated, as in Germany, Switzerland, and 
the American Union, where the duties of the state are 
variously divided bet,veen the general and the parti- 
cular governments. To this class ,vill also belong 
in part empires like that of Great Britain, to ,vhich 
are attached many colonies and dependencies, either 
held under treaty or originally constituted of social 
elelnents essentially distinct, and perhaps even dis- 
cordant. But however difficult it be to frame any 
formula such as shall meet the infinite varieties which 
the past, the present, or the future may supply, I 
,vould adjoin these t,,,o observations-first, that the 
principle of national religion is rather subjected to 
limitation in its scope and sphere of action by these 
diversities of cirCUlllstance than to any essential 
change, that quantity rather than quality is affected; 
secondly, that, ,vhile the stringency of its obligations 
may vary according to the closeness of the political 
and econolnical relations in each case, it is desirable 
to avoid attempting to tighten the bonds of a merely 
secular connection wherever it has been found imprac- 
ticable to cement and dignify the union by a true 
brotherhood in the Christian faith. 
93. Although, however, the qualified personality of 
the state lnay give ground for the inference that its 
conscience may lie under conditions of responsibility 
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different from those which affect the conscience of an 
individual man, yet there are considerations, not to be 
wholly disregarded, ,vhich tend in an opposite direction. 
In certain stages of society and tempers of the pub- 
lic mind, the individual is more independent than the 
State. The individual can dra,v lines, ,vhich the State 
cannot; the individual, after he has given countenance 
to some forms of separation, can still ,vithhold it from 
others; he can say, for instance, among ourselves, "I 
have aided the 'Vesleyans, but my conscience ,viII not 
allow me to aid the Socinians;" and thus a part of 
the lnischiefs of having no regard to the discriminating 
characters of truth and error lTIay be restrained. But 
the State cannot be a discerner and a balancer of par- 
ticular points in theology; it cannot exercise that 
continuous function; experience proves that it is im- 
practicable for public law to stand upon distinctions 
of pure doctrine or opinion; and when it has once 
}'ecognised communities other than the Church, it 
seems quite unable, at least in our day, to stop short 
of any that bear the Christian name: even this bar- 
rier it has in some cases overpassed, and, after a pause, 
may in others do the same. 
94. Now, if the argument here offered, from the 
nature of political or national association, be sound, 
and if religion, therefore, belong to the right constitu- 
tion of a State, what are the specific obligations in- 
volved in such a proposition? They are generally the 
same as would attach to an individual conscience 
o,vning the law of Divine obedience. First, by prayer 
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and the other ordinances of religion, to seek for 
guidance by the grace of God in all his acts; se- 
condly, in the deliberative regulation of conduct to be 
careful that throughout all its particulars it follo,vs 
the line of the commandments of God; and thirdly, 
as a part of this general law, to be forward to com- 
municate by all due means to others the benefit ,vhich 
he has received. 
95. In conformity herewith, the legislature will 
hallow its proceedings by prayer, and ,vill frame its 
laws and employ its legitimate influence for the ad- 
vancement of religious truth. "Tith the extrinsic 
propagation of that truth beyond the nation it has 
comparativel y little concern, because all its functions 
out,vards are little more than negative. States are 
not ordinarily invested with definite responsibilities 
for other states, although it be nevertheless true that 
they may sometimes arise. But ,vith respect to the 
diffusion of religion throughout the body of the na- 
tion which it impersonates, this is, in the view of 
reason, a part of the prinlary law of its self- preserva- 
tion and self- im provement. A state recognising the 
principle of national religion will naturally endeavour 
to consecrate the people by the extension of personal 
religion, in order to the maintenance of its own reli- 
gious life. For they all contribute something, each 
in his own degree and by methods direct or indirect, 
to make up that moral person which we term the 
State. Impersonating and representing them, it re- 
ceives much of its colour fron1 them, and reciprocally 
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imparts it. The State cannot be permanently reli- 
gious if the body of the people be irreligious; and 
the governing body, in providing for the population 
the means and even the solicitations of religious ,vor- 
ship, acts upon the san1e principle as the athlete ,,,hen 
he anoints his o,vn limbs for the contest. Obedience 
to the la,vs ,viII depend partly upon each person and 
pardy upon the tone of public opinion. The propa- 
gation of religion throughout classes and fan1ilies, so 
as to bring it home to the heart of each man, is alike 
necessary in the second view and in the first; in the 
first directly, in the second, because that public opi- 
nion is itself formed, and modified froln time to time, 
by what the lnind of each individual contributes to- 
wards it: it represents the sum, or the balance, of the 
abstract moral principles of the persons forming the 
community. 
96. This, then, is not a missionary work, but one 
reflected upon itself. It does not imply that the pro- 
pagation of religious truth is specifically the end of 
governments more than of individuals; but that go- 
vernments, like individuals, in order to render their 
lives pleasing to God, to fulfil their end ,vhich is in 
both alike His glory, to discharge the obligations under 
which they lie, must consecrate their actions by reli- 
gion, and must take the best securities for that conse- 
cration. And it is not enough that the members of this 
con1bination should offer worship in their separate capa- 
cities, more than it would be enough in a family, or 
would rightly fulfil its idea, that the father, and the 
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nlother, and their children, should each seek, hold, 
and exerci
e a reliO'ion for then1selves. Their acts in 
o 
each case are essentially joint and co-operative, and, 
in order to their right discharge, they dell1and the 
kindred sanctions of a C0111mOn ,vorship. 
97. The foregoing argulnent generally applie
 to 
the State independently of revelation. "Then ,ve 
COlne to conten1plate it as specifically Christian, and 
to apply to it the rules of that religion, ,ve find that, 
together ,vith the fan1Íly, it is distinguished froln all 
other hUlnan combinations as being more specifically 
a Divine ordinance; and therefore in the sanÚ
 pro- 
portion these Inore specifically require to be dedicated 
to God, their Author, by the consecrating power of 
,vorship. "Tithout social organisation n1an cannot 
fulfil those relative functions, ,vhich are an essential 
portion of his duty. "Tithout governnlent he cannot 
have 
ocial organi
ation. Thus governlnent stands, 
by necessary implication, in the detern1inate furin of 
a Divine ordinance charged ,vith sovereign authority 
over a sphere of our relative duties, al,vays saving the 
co-ordinate rights of family and blood. On both 
sides of the controversy which so n1uch agitated our 
o\vn country during the seventeenth century, respect- 
ing the claims of government, it ,vas contested ,vhether 
they ,vere restrained to a particular line of succession, 
or whether it ,vas es
ential to sovereignty that it 
should be clothed in a particular form; but Sidney:;:; 
adn1itted, no less than Filmer or than Heylin, that it 
, 
:It Sidney on Government, eh. iii. ] 2. 
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wa
 a Divine ordinance, to ,vhich it ,vas not optional 
but obligator
T to submit. 
98. I grant that all instrlunents of good, ,,,hethel' 
great or small, may be called Divine ordinances, as 
they certainly are gifts of God, but it is in a sense les
 
defillitc--a sense not fixed on thcn} severally by the 
authority of rpvelatioll. And the sequence of the forc- 
going argument is as follo\ys. InasJlluch as 'vc Illust 
consecrate all good thing
 to tIlt' honour of God; and 
inasnluch as by the cOlllpositioJ1 of our nature 'YC 
cannot consecrate each; it r{'.;:.nlt
 that the specific con- 
secration nlust be annexed to those ,vhich are more 
specifically I-lis; and that the general cOl1'5eCratioll of 
implicit intention 1nn5t suffice for tho
e which are less 
specifically IIis. As being, then, according to revela- 
tion, a specifically Divine ordinance, the State, like 
the family, is a n10r t.ll, and should also be a religious, 
being. 
99. It is of course the parallel effect of revelation, to 
en1body the obligations of l'eligion, as well as those of 
civil order and union; and to direct the conscience of 
Inen to determinate objects in respect to faith and 
worship. To heathens religion ,vas only obligatory 
under those general fornls ,vhich constitute the Ia,v 
of nature, perceptible by the unaided light of con- 
science. To Christians it has been given in the shape 
of a definite and historical institution, charged ,vith 
the custody and prolTIulgatiol1 of its divine code-the 
Sacred Scri ptu res. 
Inùeed it would bt-' allowable to institute the argu- 
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ment from this quarter. Christianity is a principle 
of life intended to govern and pervade the 'v hole 
hun1an life. Further, it is a principle of common 
life; must it not therefore govern and pervade our 
hunlan common life, our association in the fanlily, 
and in the State? * 
100. In short, the Church and the State have ends 
reci procally inclusive, though "ith a difference of de- 
gree. Thus writes Coleridge :-" Whatever is bene- 
ficent and humanising in the ainls, tendencies, and 
proper objects of the State, it" (the Church) "collects 
in itself as in a focus to radiate them back in a higher 
quality; or, to change the metaphor, it completes and 
strengthens the edifice of the State, ,vithout interference 
or conlmixture, in the mere act of laying and securing 
its o,vn foundations."t The State and the Church have 
both of them moral agencies. But the State aims at cha- 
racter through conduct: the Church at conduct through 
character; in harnlony ,vith ,vhich, the State forbids 
more than enjoins, the Church enjoins more than for... 
bids. The Church brings do,vn froll1 heaven a divine 
principle of life, and plants it in the centre of the hu- 
nlan heart to ,york out,vards and to leaven the ,vhole 
Inass: the State 'out of the fragments of primeval vir- 
tue, and the po,vers of the external ,vorld, constructs a 
partial and elenlentary system, corrective from with- 
out, and subsidiary to the great process of redelnption 


* Rothe, Anfänge der Christlichen Kin'h(', b. i. 
t Church and State, p. 134. 
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and spiritual recovery ,,- hich advances to,vards it froll1 
,,-ithin. 
101. For the proposition that the nature of the 
State allapts and therefore hinds it to pllrS110 the end
 
of the Church, I have alreaùy argueù. That the 
Christian religion contenlplatc8 peace and order, and 
the tCIllporal ,vell-being- of man, in the natural conr
e 
of its operation, ,vill hardly be denied. But the State 
has for primary end
, to be sought at once l)y ùirect 
nleans, tho
e conditions of external order and security, 
,vhich the Church is rather ordained to reach indirectly 
by a spiritual process mainly contenlplating higher 
matters. These lower ends of the State are first in 
titnc and in necessity; and without their attainnlcnt 
in SOlne tolerable llleasure, it cannot so much as itself 
exist to contemplate the highel
, hecause civil society 
i
 virtually dissolved. On the other hand, if not anlidst 
0- 
" the \vreck of lnatter, and the crash of ,vorlds," yet 
in \vhatevcr agony of external and social convulsion, 
the Church, by the la\v of her nature, 


" from city and wi1derness, 
In vesllcr low, or joyous orison, 
Lifts still her solemn voice.". 


Yet it is hardly more than a possibility that, in any 
given place, the Church could long :;urvivc social 
order; it ,vould be her positive duty to use her Lest 
efforts for its re-establishment, and 
he must probably 
either succeed in the effort, or perish in her failure. 


* Alastor. 
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III like luauner it 111ay be po
sible that States may 
subsist ,vithout religion; but it is a la 'v of their nature, 
they are n10rally bound to its observance; if they do 
not do so, they may anticipate the sure though perhaps 
tardy penalties of violated or unfulfilled obligation. 
102. Thus, then, these po\vers are co-ordinate; and 
each is ordained to ends included \vithin the purvie,v 
of the other; but the specific function of the one is the 
less proxin1ate though still morally essential func- 
tion of the other. Thus a father and a mother are 
jointly ordained for the same end, as to the nurture of 
children: thus parent and tutor are jointly, and ,vith 
distinction of rank, charged ,vith their education. The 
State is a n10ral being, and must ,vorship God accord- 
ing to its nature: it is thus intrinsically competent to 
proHlote the designs of religion, and extrinsically (as I 
shall hereafter endeavour to show) it has effective 
Ineans of aiding theln; in both respects it is nlorally 
hound to render that assistance. As on the other 
hand, the lIlinistry of religion, ,vhether under its ge- 
neral or its Chri
tian idea, is able in many ,vays to 
prolnote the purposes of the State; ,vhether those 
purposes be restricted to a negative and material cha- 
racter, or ,,,hether they also include general develop- 
ment: and it is bound to render .that service in the 
course of siInply accolnplishing its o,vn specific ,york. 
On either side, therefore, the principle of connecting 
religion ,vith the State is grounded in the constitu- 
tions of nature. "r e are else,vhere to inquire, ,vhètIler 
it JJe not al
o attested by the criterion of atlvautage. 
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103. The question 8eelllS next to arise, ,vhether, in 
the case that has no\v been introduced, of a Christian 
State, the religious duty ,vhich attaches to it is pro- 
perly limited to the form of the Church; or \vhether, 
according to an opinion ,vhich has SOlne adherents in 
this country and has received much practical counte- 
.. 
nance in others, the civil po\ver may profess and up- 
hold a variety of creeds and co 111 ll1 uniolls, limited 
either by the Christian nan1e, or by an adhesion to 
doctrines assumed as fundamental? There are t\ro 
modes in ,vhich ,ve may exau1ine this question: the 
n10re conclusive, by regarding those direct principles 
and precepts of revelation ,vhich apply to us as Inen1- 
bel's of the Church; the other, by deducing inferences 
from the more general ethical argument respecting 
the personality of the 
hate. Let us take these in the 
order in \vhich they have been stated. 
104. Let us no,v suppose, ,vith Hooker, that the per- 
sons composing the nation are all or generally men1- 
bel's of the Church, that the decided preponderance of 
social forces is ,vith the Church, that the governors are 
accordingly members of the Church: in such case, if 
they be thoroughly instructed in her apostolic. rights 
and in the nature of her functions, they win not be 
perplexed by being left to determine this great questioll 
upon calculations of expediency, or by the results of an 
analytical inquiry into the composition of different reli- 
gions, claimants for state patronage, in order to decide 
the iInpossihle questions whether there be in them 
upon the ,vhole nlore of truth than of untruth, 11101'C of 
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virtuous than of vicious tendency; and \vhether they 
thelnselves are justified in becoming parties to the 
inculcation of an hundred falsehoods, for the sake of 
an hundred-and-one truths with \vhich they Inay be 
a
sociated. They are called to no surrender of right, 
to no bewildering of the conscience. God has given 
theln a vineyard wherein to labour; and they need 
not go beyond its bounds, for it ,viII afford en1ploy- 
ment 1110re than enough to all the energies they can set 
In array. 
105. And again, insuperable difficulties of con- 
science appear still to arise, when we have agreed to 
substituted for Catholic principles the test of SOlne 
rnore vague agreement upon undefined fundamentals, 
in the practical adjustment of the questions ,vhich the 
present divided state of Christendom could not fail to 
raIse. Su ppose \ve aùopt this for our rule; that the 
State Inay unite with itself any religious body profess- 
ing the essential doctrines of Christianity. The fatal 
objection arises, that there is, n1anifestly and beyond 
dispute, no criterion of essential doctrines, apart froln 
the body of the Church, upon ,vhich a State could 
practically act. The same temper which excites a 
jealousy even of the exclusive recognition of the 
Church, \vould create an infinitely stronger and 1110re 
reasonable dissatisfaction if the State \vere absolutely 
to refuse countenance and aid to a body of religionists 
on the naked ground of son1e one doctrine or opinion 
in theology; and at some one it is, \vhichever that lllay 
be, that the dividiug line lllust he dra\vn. Hardly 
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any 111an is hard
T, I should alnlost 
ay prC'sumptuous, 
enough to fralne 3 scheme of fnndanlental
 for hiIn- 
self, or to place any other restraint, than the ,,'ant of 
evidence to establish the fact of God's revelation of the 
particular tenet, upon his o\vn obligation to believe. 
But 110 private or partial opinion, ho,vever confident, 
. 
,vould supply a loclls standi for a govcfulnent, upon 
"\vhich to found a principle of it
 policy at once so vital 
and so critical. Because then, by the supposition, 
deviations from the rule of adhesion to the Church 
lllust be liInited: and because it is ilnpossible to as- 
certain any intelligible and practicable 11lethod of lin1Ï- 
tation, ,ve are driven bark to the po
ition, that the 
rule capable of the best prospective deterluillation, anù 
In08t truly 
<ttisfying the ohligatiolls of duty, is that of 
alliance ,vith the Church alone. 
10U. The Chnrch, therefore, is the socicty ,vith 
'v hich, and ,vith 'v hich alone, they can consisten tl y 
forn1 such au alliance as has bcen here described. 
And as they kno,v that she ,vill best support the State, 
so their affcctionate regard to her a
 having the ste,v- 
ard
hip of grace,* and to HiIn ,vho is her IIead and 
their Redeemer, ,vill supply them with an accumulated 
strength of persuasion and of motive to be diligent iu 
pron10ting a co-operation so natural, so Heedful, aud 
so valuable. If, in short, ,ve take up the subject as 
111P111bers of the Church, ,ye find her not luerely a 
form, a vessel, an appendage, but a part of Christianity, 
l't:'yealed as one; the doctrine of llnit
T ill one 80ciety 
* 1 Cor. i,'. 1: 1 Pet. i\". 10. 
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delivered to us as a portion of the living covenant; 
and this of course precludes us, not indeed from dis- 
charging obligations incull1bent on us as of good faith 
under any existing la,vs, but from entering into 
schen1es even for the pron10tion of God's ,vord in any 
l11anner contraveuing that ,vhich He has sanctioned 
and ordained; and from dropping any portion of His 
conl111and ,vhile the 11leans of fulfilling the ,vhole are 
graciously vouchsafed to us. "Thile the doctrine of 
" one body" is authoritatively declared by Scripture, 
to recognise the Christian religion in separate bodies 
l11ight be to countenance the sin, '" hich lies sonle- 
where, though it may be hidden, or Inay be divided 
al110ng many offending parties, in every such putting 
asunder of ,vhat God has united. 
107. But there is also an injurious l11elltal habit, 
and a lJazard of ulterior evils, connected \vith that sort 
of eclecticisln, which a system of indiscriminate aid to 
different religious cOlnmunions presupposes. It seems 
to imply, and at least it prepares us to believe, that 
the po\ver of revealed Truth is in the abstract f01'InS of 
its propositions, just as, ,vhen we have accurately stated 
a forrnula of Inatheluatics, we kllO'V that ,ve virtually 
po
sess all its results; and as, ,vhen ,ve reduce it 
to a narro,ver expression, ,ve are still a ,yare ,vhat 
classes of results ,ve exclude, and how much \ve retain. 
It is most perilous to handle Christianity upon such a 
principle, most presurnptuous thus to dispense ,vith a 
part of God'
 benefaction to lllankilld. The Church, 
indeed, con1n1Î
sioned of HÍlll for the function of teach- 
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iug, has clnl J odied in her earlie
t creeds, probably froIll 
the authority of inspiration itself, conveyed by tIH:} 
mouths of the Apostles of Christ, the great elenlelltary 
truths of the faith: not as presun1ing to discard allY 
portion of 'v hat is revealed, but to put more promi- 
nentl y for,vard in the series of progressive instruction 
those truths upon lvliich the residue of Christiau 
kno,vlcdge is built. But this suuIInary, \vhich 
he has 
so received, is Ineant to introduce and not to confine 
her teaching. Of this she is, ,vith respect to order and 
n1ethod, the judge: it is hers to endure or to coudelnu 
any of the fornls of private opinion, limited by the 
lnaxinl of adhesion to the Scriptures ,,,hich she holds, 
and to their Catholic interpretation. But she has 
never said, and cannot bay, "Tith the ,vritten Creed, I 
,viII be satisfied and ask no lllore. Much less then 
can any authority other than hers thus shut up the 
,vay of instruction ,vhich the Creed lays open; and 
less still can any such power be entitled to define a ne,v 
class or form of tenets as fundalnental, to supplant the 
ba...is of eighteen hundred years. 
108. Suppo:;e therefore that a State composed of 
Christians and Catholics should say, " "T e ,yill aid all 
con1munities in which the doctrine of the Atonenlent 
is taught, and no others." First, it ,vould undertake 
a function not given to it, and ,vould fralne a standard 
of things essential, for \v hich office it ,vas not appointed. 
Secondly, the standard so framed ,vould be a new one, 
and \vould place in the category uf non-essentials all 
other Inatters; for instance, the Deity of Clll'Ï:,t, and the 
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Sacralnents. Thirdly, it ,vould thus classify doctrine
 
simply according' to our human apprehension of their 
consequences, and thereby adopt a criterion ,vhich in 
all n10ral subject-matter tends to lower and debilitate 
the tone of those who employ it. Fourthly, it ,vould 
overlook the fact that all Christian teaching is ,vholly 
dependent on the iu\vard energies of the Holy Ghost, 
the promise of ,vhich is given to the revelation as a 
,vhole, and not to any particular parts of it. Partial 
teaching in religion can only be justified as prepara- 
tory teaching, or because our physical and social 
necessities prevent men from realising at once the 
treasure of the Christian Revelation. But if ,ve coun- 
tenance a sectarian creed, ,vhich is absolutely founded, 
which builds its distinctive existence and vindicates its 
separation, upon the negation of ,vhat such a State 
\vould hold to be a part of the revealed Truth of God, 
the teaching ,vhich it administers is not elementary but 
mutilated: it is not a part of the body, but severed 
from it. 
109. I am free to admit that, on any other than spe- 
cifically Christian principles, the hunlan understand- 
ing ,vould probably incline to the theory of a plurality 
of establishnlents: not as abstracted I y preferable to 
unity, but so also neither as being essentiallyobjection- 
able. There might be many reasons inclining a State 
to grant a demand of the kind if it were made; and 
accordingly we find, that anlong the cultivated nations 
of antiquity, ,vhere public religion ,vas observed chiefly 
\vith a view to its political effects, and the grand re- 
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qui
ite \vas to Hatter and soothe and at the saIne tinle 
subjugate the popular luind, the ordinary practice ,vas 
to enlarge ''fith great facility the catalogue of national 
deities, subject to the 
ole re
ervatioll, that they should 
he such as should not tend to displace the old ones. 
Socrates, indeed, \vas arraigned for introducing lle\V 
. 
diyinities; but it ,vas because the actual tone of his 
philosophy tended to discrêdit the national forlns of 
,vorship. Honle, the mistress uf state-craft, and be- 
yond all other nations in the politic enlploYll1ent of 
religion, added ,vithout stint or scruple to her list of 
gods and goddesses, and consolidated her n1ili tary 
elll pire by a skilful luedley of all the religions of the 
,,,orld. 
110. 'fhus it continued ,vhile the ,rorship of the 
Deity ,yas but a conjecture ur a contrivance; Lut 
,,,hen the rising of the Sun of Righteousness had given 
reality to the subjective fOl
lns of faith, had 111aùe 
actual and solid truth the conlmon inheritance of all 
men, then the religion of Christ becalue, unlike other 
new creeds, an object of jealousy and of cruel perse- 
cution, because it ,vould not consent to becolue a 
partner in this heterogeneous device, and planted itself 
upon truth, and not in the quicksand of opinion; and 
in the saIne natural order, ,vhen Christianity becanle 
the religion of the State, it excluded every other 
systeul from public patronage. Even so the 
Vlaho- 
111ctan creed is distinguished anlong the religions of 
the East for its hostility to iudifferelltisIll, * because it 
01 


* Esprit des Loix, AX \? 15. 
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is a definite thouO'h false belief in revelation; and 
b 
should the Christian faith ever beconle but one among 
many co-equal pensioners of a government, it ,vill be 
a proof that subjective religion has again lost its God- 
given hold upon objective reality; or 'v hen, under 
the thin shelter of its natne, a nlultitude of discordant 
schenles shall have been placed upon a footing of 
essential parity, and shall together receive the bounty 
of the legislature, this ,,,,ill prove that "e are once 
more in a transition-state-that "e are travelling back 
again from the region to ,vhich the Gospel brought 
us, to,vards that in '" hich it found us. 
11]. 'Ve have to consider, secondly, the argulnent 
from the personality of the State, ,vhich, Ï1llplying 
cognisance of truth, seems to sho,v that a unity in 
its profession and its maintenance is, if not necessary 
in the strictest sense, yet both to be 
esired, and cer- 
tainly requisite to the ideal perfection of a State. If 
there be bet,veen any set of distinct religious conl- 
nlunions not merely a nominal but a substantial dif- 
ference of doctrine, then, independently of specifically 
Catholic obligations, the idea of union with lllore than 
one is fatally at variance ,,"ith the idea of personality 
and responsibility in the government as the organ of 
the national life. I t is sad 'w'hen t\VO persons take 
discordant vie,vs of religious truth; but it is still more 
sad ,vhel1 one person contentedly acquiesces in each of 
these discordant views, because, though he might not 
kno"T ,vhich is truth, he lllust kno,v that truth is one. 
But the State is as a single hunlan being' in the vie,v 
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of the present discus
ion; for if it have moral action, 
it must be capable of III oral choice; and if it be capa- 
ble of nloral choice, that choice must rest upon truth 
as one--must rest, at least, upon the nearest approxi- 
mation to it, and cannot at all consist ,,'ith jointly 
embracing systems that are fundamentally or substan- 
tially at variance. '" henever, therefore, the State is 
not in a condition to give itself to the clear intelligible 
profession of unity in faith and in cOlnn1unlon, ,ve 
lllay predicate that the national life nlust, in the saIne 
proportion, be curtailed of its n10ral fulness; for a dis- 
cordant action is established in the leading faculty of 
its being. 
112. It is moreover clear, that ,vhen a State deviates 
froln its actual constitution to COlnmence the practice 
of indis
riminate support to competing forn1s of reli- 
gion, it raises for the consideration of its deliberative 
ministers and agents a difficult and delicate question. 
That question is, "Ho\v shall I lend my personal 
agency to carry into effect a principle of ,vhich it 
must thus be said that it both springs from and tends 
to evil? Can I, in such a n1atter, go beyond the COln- 
maud of the law, "hich as such discharges my responsi- 
bility? In serving the State, I ought to be engaged 
with my freest energies to give the utlllOst possible 
effects to its acts: can I contribute their use to facili- 
tate a scheme ,vhich is faulty, and faulty too in n10ral 
subject-n1atter? Or again, ho,v far may I exercisp 
voluntary functions in a State, a part of \vhose action 
is thus disfigured?" These are issnes for the court of 
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conscience, ,vhich I am unable to ans,ver by any 
general terlns having the rigour of a formula, that 
,vould not rather cause confusion than convey kno,v- 
ledge. There are many similar problems in private 
]if
; and our ambition lnust not be dissatisfied ,,'ith 
the ,vant of an absolute and universal solution, far less 
Dlust a Ilian be for,vard to condemn his brother ,vhere 
he can hardly feel his own way. But thus much I 
,viII say: happy is that man ,vho gives, in his 0,,11 
heal't, free but not exclu
ive scope to the fear of sin; 
,vho holds that, for a public nlan, the first condi- 
tion of capacity to serve his country is an unsullied 
conscience; and ,vho, \V hen he sees national advantage 
seelningly contingent npon his o,vn moral contamina- 
tion, trusts that God ,viII raise up instrunlents to ðe- 
cure for his country all necessary goods of earth, and 
refuses to sell ,visdom though it be for rubies. 
If it be so, then the practice of nlallifold or indis- 
criminate establishlnent tends to throw public office 
lllore and more into the hands of the unscrupulous, 
and thus aggravates the disorder from which it took 
its rise. . 
For the sake of the continuity of the argulnent re- 
specting exclusive duty to the Church, I have here 
entered by anticipation on a part of the general in- 
quiry, to which ,ve nlay no,v regularly proceed.- 
113. There is another aspect of the argument for na- 
tional religion,secolldary when cOlnpared with the more 
abstract consideration of the nature of a State,. yet not 
in itself unimportant. The governing body is conl- 
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posed of individuals, each of \VhOlll are n10rally bound 
to refer all their acts to God, to select, and \vith all 
their strength to perform, buch acts as most tend to 
His glory, and to eUlploy \vhatcver influence accrues to 
them \vith the sanle view. The l11a11 ,,?ho is a\vare of 
his duty ill these respects cannot, \vith safe conscience, 
biud hiulself to foreg such reference; to on1Ït acts 
,vhich arc for the glory of Gua, and are \yithin lti
 
po"
er; and to forbear applying, in aid of re]igion, 
influences \yhich government possesses and confers, 
and \vhich are naturally conducive to it
 advance- 
Ineut. Such a 111an ,vill further feel, that \"hen he 
becolnes a lnember of the governing body, a portion 
of the national energies are iUlpersonated in hin1, and 
take effect in his decisious. The respon
ibility be- 
longing to them is not satisfied hy his private ackno\r- 
ledgulent of God, and it ,,'holly transcends his pl'iyate 
capacity. His acts bCCOll1e arduou,; and difficult in 
the extrelne, and pregnant \yith the most rell10te and 
most extensiye consequences; and even in this vie,,,"" 
he feels the need of ne\v religious associations to sus- 
tain him ill his function, and to teach hin1 ho" t.o 
appreciate it. But further: his acts too are public; 
the po,vers and instrunlellts "Tith \vhich he \yorks are 
public; operating by and under the authority of the 
la"
, he sets in 1110tion at his 'YOI'd ten thousand sub- 
ject arU1S; and Lecause there is here an agency quite 
beyond the range of his luere individual function, it 
111ust bp banctified not only by the private personal 
prayers and piety of the 111en filling public 
ituations, 
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but also by their public observances as composing a 
public body, and actuating and iInpelling the sovereign 
po\ver. In the collective character, * in \vhich they 
constitute the organ of the nation and wield its force, 
they are bound to offer collective prayer and praise. 
114. Or in another vie\v. Can a man ,yho under- 
takes to frame la\vs on Illoral subject-matter, venture 
to approach his task without a distinct appeal by sup- 
plication to God for His guidance in the task? If 
then he lllakes himself, as respects this purpose, a 
part and parcel of a common deliberative nlÌnd, ought 
not that lllind, into ,vhich thus entering he resigns, as 
it \vere, quoad hoc, his individuality, to seek sin1ilarl y 
for the sanle necessary endowments? And, unless it 
recognise such a duty, are not the consciences of 
the persons composing it placed in an inextricable 
dilernnIa? If they are so, then, as the ordinance of 
governIllent is divine, \ve lllay be certain that, 'v hen 
its arrangements are not confornlable to those requi- 
sitions of individual duty, \vhich emanate from the 
same source, its spirit has been nlisunderstood and 
its design perverted. 
115. I apprehend further, that a pure theislll en- 
tirely sustains that precept of revelation, \vhich instructs 
us, that ,''"e are to discharge all our relative or social 
duties, "as to the Lord and not to men;" t that fronl 
the midst of their daily cro\vd \ve are to look con- 
tinually upwards, and to consider eyermore the ulterior 
bearing of our acts upon our higher relation to God. 


· Burke, Thoughts, p. 185. 
YOL. I. 


t Epl}. YÍ. 7. 
K 
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And even a philosophy regardless of revelation should 
ll1ethinks instruct us at least iu this, that they are 
made for us rather than ,ve for thell1; that the results 
of nloral action on the agent are, perhaps, on the 
,vhole, lllore important than its lnore directly contem- 
plated consequences; that thi
 ,vorld is a gYlnnasium 
.. 
supplied with a cOluplex apparatus, ,vhicb, 'v hen it has 
fulfilled its purposes upon us, is to be laid aside; in 
short, that, ,vhatever be the out,vard circumstances or 
ordinary tasks of each particular person, he has a high 
inllnaterial nature ,vithin him, appointed to live under 
a la,v extrinsic and superior to these; a nature that 
elnerges from an10ng them, struggles to rise above 
their level, reserves its inner precinct froln their iutru- 
sion, protests against being absorbeù and lost in the 
external energies that those circumstances and tasks 
require, claims to rule over him, and to determine 
,vith preferable right the main conditions of his life. 
By the supersession of this inner nature he surrenders 
his hunlan birthright and patrimony, the central, the 
other,vise unconquerable freedom of his being, antI he 
becomes a captive, though chained it ll1ay be to a gor- 
geous and triuluphal car. 
116. A voice fron1 republican Alnerica reminds us 
in indignant tones of this oftentilnes forgotten truth.:;(: 
" There is one man," says Mr. Emerson, "present to 
all particular men, only partially or through one 
faculty." "The individual, to possess himself, 1l1ust 
sornetimes return fron1 his o,vn labour to embrace all 


# Oration delivered before the øßx, Society. Boston, 1838. 
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the other labourers." " The planter, ,vho is man sent 
out into the field to gather food, is seldolIl cheered by 
any idea of the true dignity of his ministry. He sees 
his bushel and his cart, and nothing beyond, and sinks 
into the farmer, instead of man on the farm." And so 
it is especially true that he "rho lrolds offices of public 
trust runs a thousand hazards of sinking into a party- 
man, instead of man employing party instrunlentally 
for its ult.erior purposes; into a politician, instead of 
man in politics; into an adlninistrator, instead of nlan 
in adlninistration. 
117. This, I say, is especially true of a period and a 
country, ,vhen the progressive advance and continual 
pressure of popular principles breaks down the energies 
and contracts the gro,vth of statesmen, by multiplying 
the details of their function, and by restricting the 
spaces of their discretionary action in higher subj ect- 
matter. By the elelIlent, ho,vever, of religion, entering 
into the ,york of governll1ent, the inversion, as it ,vere, 
of its figure is prevented, its connection is maintained 
with its origin from above, and public men may see 
that the orb is still at the foot of the cross;* and their 
o'\vn supe
ior life should hereby still keep its position 
above that ,vhich is inferior, their judicial and reflective 
po,vers over those which of right are subject to them. 
Upon such a redemption fronl the slavery of ambition 
or of business, depends alike the freedom and dignity 
of their being, and that highest result of its highest 
dignity and freedonl, its implicit submission to God. 
* Order of her l\[ajesty's Coronation, p. 36. 
K2 
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118. The argument derivable fron1 the personal 
obligation of governors for national religion varies in 
its force, according to the diversities in the relations 
bet,veen ruler and subject. "here the former only 
exercises po,ver as it \vere by delegation froln the 
latter, it is in1possible to regard his intellect as in any 
sense the origin of public measures. Yet even ill such 
case, from the violence done to the true principles of 
personal duty in the holder of office, ,,
here no religion 
is professed by the State, the argulnent ll1ay be legiti- 
matel y raised. There still are, ho,,"ever, U1an y cases, 
and there have been nlore, in ,vhich the personal con- 
science of the ruler or rulers is a nlore palpable object 
of appeal than the conscience of the nation. At least, 
there are those, in ,,,,hich the interval ,vhich separates 
the sovereign froll1 his subjects, as nleasured by effective 
po\ver or ,visdom, or both, is still very great; and 
,vhere they are accustolued to receive from hiln, as fron1 
a parent, what he deems conducive to their welfare. 
119. If ,ve try the controyersy of national religion 
by such a case as this, the nlind revolts at once froln 
the palpable and gross delinquency of a ruler, ,vho, 
under these circumstances, should decline to use the 
means ,vith ,,,hich his station ellclo,yeù him, for the 
advancement of religion an10ng his people. It Inay 
,víth truth be said that he lrould be a monster, con- 
demned not more by Constantine than by Julian, and 
not Inore by the sentence of philosophical or religious 
inquiry than by the universal sense of Inankind. And 
if the function of rulers, in a given set of circum- 
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stances ,vhich are quite confol'nlable to natural order, 
thus essentially embraces religious duties, it "ill be 
difficult to sho,v that at any given point it can be 
,vholly divorced fron1 them, until, indeed, "
e arrive at 
the state of things in ,vhich governn1ent shall have 
been wholly divested of its deliberative and moral dis- 
cretion, and, indicating little nlore than the setting of 
popular currents this way or that, and the determina- 
tions of numerical preponderance, shall be a nalne 
serving only to record and to beìy its original aud 
true conception.- 
120. Upon the argument froln Scripture for the 
religious duties of the State, I shall not venture to offer 
nlore than a fe,v general remarks. First, before ,ve 
arrive at the case of the Jewish common,vealth, ,ve 
find * that in prilnitive times, the paternal, the regal, 
and the sacerdotal functions ,vere united in the same 
person. Corroborative evidence of this truth appears 
both in the systenls of Egyptian and Oriental religion; 
and in the records of Greece and Rome. 'Ve find its 
traces in VirO'il-- 
b 


Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phæ bique sacerdos
 t 


III the l1
xw1i ßa(jIÂæú
 of Athens; in the rex sacrificulus 
of Ronle. I refer to these, as probable ,vitnesses that 
this constitution belong"ed to the period ,vhen the in- 
tercourse of men with God ,vas free and falniliar; and 


* Dr. Inglis, in his work on National Church Estab1ishments, dis, 
cusses the argument from the examples of the Old Testament. 
... Æn. iii. 80. 
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that it had its ground, like the orùinance of sacrifice, to 
say the very least, either in our prin1itive 
ocial consti- 
tution, or in an exprebs Divine comlnand. 
121. The idea of governnlent, as it is exhibited to us 
in the earliest records of Scripture, includes t,vo great 
instruments, that of persuasion, and that of control or 
coercion. As an anilnål and a rebellious being, man 
requires the last; as a being of free ,viII, intellect, and 
affections, he denlands the first, as an element of his 
discipline. The fornler is represented in religiouh 
teaching and ordinance, ,vhich ,york through the ,vill, 
which lead but do not con1pel; the latter in civilla,y, 
,vhich ,vorks ,vithout the "ill, and chiefly leads by 
conlpelling. In the Patriarchs these ,vere joined per- 
sonall y. In the Hebre,v commonwealth they ,vere 
separated personally, having divaricated in l\foses and 
Aaron; but they ,vere united nationally, and derived 
through the lines of kings and priests respectively. 
" Froln this it follo,vs, that the union of the Church 
,vith the State is not an alliance of t,vo several things, 
each perfect ,vithout the other, but the coalescing oft,vo 
functions inherent in the first idea of sovereignty. So 
that both ,vere inlperfect until Co
stal1tine." * They 
represent the t,vo leading processes of Divine govern- 
lnent, the one of ,vhich "Torks upon \vhat is in,vard by 
means of ,vhat is out,vard, the other upon "That is out- 
,yard by means of ,vhat is inw'ard; and they integrate 
one another. t 
122. The arglunent of the opponents of national es- 


* 1\18. by the '-cn. H. E. 1\1. 


t Stahl, Kirchcn,"crfassung, 282, 
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tablishments respecting the case of the J e,,'s is, that the 
theocratic forlll of their institutions renders their case 
so \yholJy exceptional, that its precedents can afford us 
no analogy . Yet the theocracy was, after all, but a 
narrow and specific form of the general truth of Divine 
government. It reduced the patriarchal relation of lllen 
to the 1\lost High into a shape lTIOre palpable to sense, 
and ,vhose perception ,vas therefore less dependent 
upon the principle uf. faith; but the annexation of 
sacred functions to public institutions ,vas not a novelty 
then introduced; it "\vas merely a provision for the 
continuance of an association already fan1Ïliar. 
123. Besiùes ,vhich, "\ve have no "\varrant for assert- 
ing, that the usual administration of the national con- 
cerns ,vas conducted by Divine interposition. The 
sanctions of the moralla,v ,,,,ere brought nearer to the 
eyes of 111en by national triumphs and reverses; the 
command of God was from time to time announced 
upon special cases as they arose; but the daily conduct 
of affairs appears to have been left in the hands of un- 
inspired hUll1an agents, ,vho \vere to judge by the in- 
strumentality of their natural faculties, and to act under 
the dictates of their consciences, much in the same man- 
ner as governors must proceed at this day. Now the 
J e\vi
h kings appear to have done acts of a character 
quite as direct! y religious as at this time \ve require of 
Christian States, ,vithout any express or special COIll- 
Il1and, and to have been blessed ill doing them. Thus 
J ehoshaphat * sent persons throughout Judah for the 


* 2 Chron. xvii. 7-9. 
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purpose of inculcating the truths of .religion. I ,fill 
not cite the cases of destroying the synlbols or the 
high places of idolatrous use, because there ,vas a 
definiteness, both in the duty and the crime, ,vhich lnay 
impair the analogy. But the act of Jehoshaphat ap" 
pears to n1e conclusively in point; and I ùo not kno,v 
ho,v his competency or his title to perform it can be 
sho,vn, ,vithout sho,ving by ilnplication that the salHe 
duty attaches to the nature of modern and Christian 
sovereignty. It follo\vs that, inas111uch as the ,viII of 
God approved his nleasnre, the obligation still subsists. 
124. The entire J e\vish history exhibits in the liveliest 
forn1 the ideas of national responsibility, national cha- 
racter, national life, and national personality; and I 
should venture to 111ake a conjecture, though I dare 
not call it lnore, that it ,vas the thorough and peculiar 
impregnation of the "hole civil scheme ,vith the func.. 
tions of religion, ,vhich gave to its organisation the 
tenacity and perlnancnce, that as secondary causes 
have enabled it to survive such overthro,v and dis... 
cerption as ,vould in any other case have destroyed a 
hundred tilnes over both the substance and the name 
of nationality. If such be the case, it follo,vs that ,ve 
are supported in the general proposition, that the ac- 
kno,vledgnlent of national religion is a sign and con- 
dition of permanence in a political system, and that the 
period ,vhen it shall have been repudiated is one ,,,,hen 
the social energies are enfeebled and relaxed, and tend 
to,vards their dissoI u tiOll. 
125. The illducti ve argulnent has already been 
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touched, so far as it signifies or involves the historical 
affiliation of the principle to a period, ,vhen hUlnan 
institutions ,vere modelled upon expressly Divine com- 
lnand. And, so far as it respects the practice of hea- 
then antiquity, I would refer to the second and third 
books of Bishop 'Varburton's 'Divine Legation of 
l\10ses,'* and to the sixth book of Saint Augustine's 
'City of God,'t not "\vith any vie\v to the peculiar 
purposes of either of those great works, but only as 
exhibiting a body of facts, ,vhich carry the argument 
afforded by the general practice of rnankind, apart frolll 
revelation, to as high a degree of authority as in its 
nature it can reach. 
126. The scornful infidelity of Gibbon has indeed 
alleged, that the politicians of antiquity embodied reli- 
gion in civil forms, only on account of its convenience 
for the purposes of government; and his assertion de- 
rives a countenance more entitled to respect, frolll the 
paradoxical breadth ,vhich '\Varburton, in the volume 
already. cited, has given to his hypothesis respecting 
the insincerity ,vith ,vhich the State religions of old 
,vere propagated and maintained. 'Ve may, ho,vever, 
freely allo,v that 'which St. Augustinet has said, that 
the popular lnythologies ,vere disbelieved by the edu- 
cated minds of antiquity. It does llOt follo,v that 
they disbelieved the general truth of theism, of \vhich 
Cicero says, ipsisql.le in IlonÛnibus nulla gens est, neque 


* '\V or ks, vol. Ì. iii. 
t S. Aug. De Civitate Dei, b. vi.; also b. iv. c. 31, 32. See also 
Bacon, De Sapientiâ Veterum, Works, x. 163. 
:t: De Civ. Dei, b. iv. 
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tant 1nansncta, ncqllc tau,fera, q1læ no'll, ctia1nsi ignorct 
ljllalcJJl llabere DCll7Jl deceat, taulen llabcndll7Jl sciat. * 
It may be vain to look for reality of individual senti- 
Inent in the speculative ,vritings of this author; but his 
extensive knowledge and experience combine ,yìth the 
philosophical timidity of his character to 111ake him an 
excellent ,yitness to the 111axiIns cUI
rent among the 
lllore enlightened portion of mankind. 
127. Is it notn10re probable, that in many cases states- 
lnen may have used the popular mythologies as the 
only lneans of conveying theistical ideas to the vulgar, 
mind, on the principle of Plato, that it ,vas impossible 
to lnake the nature of the Deity generally understood?t 
and according to the practice of Socrates, \v hen, at the 
l)oillt of death, he vo,ved a cock to Æsculapius,t or in 
conforluity \vith the views of Plato, \vho Inay have 
adopted this means of sho\ying his approval of such an 
action? Upon this supposition, ,vhich however I ad- 
vance as representing rather the exception than the rule, 
nlore instructed persons lnay have regarded the pre- 
vailing creeds as synlbolical exhibitions, yet as the real 
though ill1perfect vehicles of a truth ,vhich they had 
no better n1eans of developing, and nlay have employed 
thenl allegorically, as l\Iellenius Agrippa is related to 
have tolJ the fable of the Belly and the l\Iembers; they 
Inay have deelned it imnlaterial, if truth in the spirit 
,rere ever so imperfectly conveyed, that untruth ill the 
letter, and even much 1110ral impurity, in condescen- 
sion to hU111an passious, should be attached to it. 


..:: Dc Legg. i. 8. 


1- Plat. Tim. 
 9. 


:t Plat. Phædo, fiû. 
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128. The force how'ever of the inductive argunlent 
in no degree depends upon the question, ,vhether the 
stateslnen and speculatists of old time credited or 
rejected those popular nlythologies ,vhich formed the 
}->ublic religions. Perhaps it lnight be argued, that 
the more entire and contemptuous their o\yn unbelief, 
the 1110re cogent the testimony of their judgnlent be- 
comes in support of the principle of a national \vorship, 
as grounded alike in the necessities of civil order, and 
in all those higher purposes of hunlan association, by 
which it so po\yerfully conduces to the discipline and 
develoPlnent of character. In this case, they stand as 
un,villing and reluctant "vitnesses to an uniform con- 
viction, that a civil religion is essential to the perma- 
nency and ,veIl-being of States, and their evidence is 
\veighty in proportion to that unwillingness. 
129. It may be less renlarkable to find those \vhose 
individual telnperan1ent might have so disposed them, 
lanlenting the prevalence of unbelief, as in the indig- 
nant lneasures of J uvenal- 


Esse aliquid lnanes ('t subterranea regna, 
Et contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
Atque unâ transire vadum tot miHia cymbâ, 
Nee pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ære lavantur.* 


Or to see Plato building his ideal republic upon the basis 
f I .. e '
" , ,.. , \ 
o re Iglon,- E01J OE 7r"
O
 T7J1I T'Y)
 7r'OAEW
 "C(rC((J"EU"fJV 
È71'"lXaAWfLE8a.t Or Cicero in his "La\ys,"-l\lunc 
ibidel1l ab eOdelll (se. Jove) et a cæterisDfs Ï1nlnortalibus 
sZlnt nobis agendi cajJienda jJrÏ1nordia.j= These '\Tere 
Inen of theistical schools. But ,vho can avoid being 


.:< Sat. ii. 149. 


'i' Rep. iv. 


:t Dc Legg. ii, 4. 
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struck by the circumstance, that others of a more hard 
and dry, of a sceptical, or a rationalising or utilitarian 
temperament, are found in the saIl1e category. Thus 
Polybius finds the di::;tinctive character of the Ron1an 
polity and the cause of the greatness of the city in the 
peculiar prominence and power of its religious institu- 
tions. * Thus Sallust èonnects the ancient purity and 
freedom ,vith the solelnn ,vorship and strict regard to 
the gods, the recent corruption ,vith its decay through 
the ingress of luxury.', Thus, even Horace, contrast- 
ing the excess of selfish expenditure in his o\vn time 
with the noble character of ancient ROIne, sets do\vn 
alnong the features of the latter a care for the ,vorship 
of the national deities strangely opposed to the existing 
neglect.t Thus Aristotle places religious institutions 
among the first essentials of a State; cbv l1VEu 7róÂ'S 
, ..., "l\. 
ou" av ë''1J. 
 
130. "Tith respect to the practice of Christendom, 
it has been notorious and all but universal. Dante 
indeed wrote 


Ahi Costantin! di quanto mal fu matre 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Chc da te prese il primo ricco patre! II 


But it ,vas ,vith respect to the fabulous donation of that 
emperor to Pope Sylvester, not to his actual support of 
religion. The authority of practice, from that period 
to this, is altogether in favour of the general principle 
that religion should be professed and supported by the 


'* Polyb. vi. 56. 
: Compare Ode ii. 15, with iii. 6. 
/I Inferno, xix. 115 


t B{'lL Cat. Præf. 

 Pol. vii. 7. 
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State. Even in the United States of America, the 
only country whose constitution repudiates the prac- 
tice of lending direct aid, we find an attestation of the 
position, that the acts of government require to be 
sanctified and offered up to God by a collective ,vor- 
ship. The meetings of her federal legislative body are 
opened ,vith prayer. It is, I believe, t.rue, that such 
prayer is offered in rotation by ministers of all persua- 
sions indiscriminately, entered upon a roll or list; 
ROlnan, Anglican, Presbyterian, 'Vesleyan, Baptist, 
Unitarian; I kno\v not how much wider may be the 
range; I do not ask how far this heterogeneous wor- 
ship satisfies the commands of that word which pro- 
clain1s the doctrine of "one body, and one spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your calling ;"* 
but I highly value the acknowledgment, rendered but 
the more conspicuous in the midst of such anomalies, 
that, ,,,here civil society and gover?ment exist, there 
should be attached to thelTI a religion. 
131. And this authority \ve dra\v from the conduct, 
not only of those ,vho have kno,vn and loved Christi- 
anity, but of those ,vho kne\v it not, or ,vho 
ne'v and 
hated it. The Church, by the mouths of all her doc- 
tors, has taught the religious duties of the State, and 
the advantages resulting from the connection. It 
is difficult for those ,vho ,,"alk ,,,ith her not to feel, in 
a case of such magnitude and vital import to the pur- 
poses of her mission, the w'eight of her sanction. But 
it receives corroboration from an opposite quarter. 
The vigorous COlnm?n sense of Napoleon perceived the 
>!< Eph. iv. 4. 
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necessity of public religion in France, in order, not to 
the Inaintenance of the physical life of the nation, but 
to its elevation to,vards a moral tone. And Julian the 
A postate was sufficiently informed by the experience 
even of a single generation, to outdo Constantine in 
the opposite direction. History infornls us * that he 
adopted the systematic òrganisation ,vhich the Church 
,vas then acquiring, and brought the po,vers of the 
State to bear, by a religious establishnlent, upon the 
restoration of Paganism. But all TIlen, it seems, 
at all places, and in all tilues, of all characters and 
creeds, have been mistaken in that in which almost 
alone they have agreed; and the State ought not to be, 
and cannot be, religious. Never, surely, ,vas there so 
old an error expl?ded by so ne,v a truth. 
I ,yould seriously urge that the historical evidence 
upon the present subject approaches nearly to that 
universal testimony, of ,vhich Aristotle,t a n1ind that 
flinched from no investigation through servility, has 
so ,visely said-8 rrl
 7r'ãrrl òoxsi J TOUTO st1ial <pa/.J..:tJ. 
c:
" r-4 , \, " , .,,..,. 
o U U1ialpW1i TaUT'ìJ1I T1JV 7rHrTIV, ou 7ravu 7rlrrTOTSpa Sp:l. 
132. Que more illustration. As it is admitted that 
the support of religion by the secular po,yer ,vas uni- 
yersal in the early stages of society, and as it is hardly 
questioned that such support was then conformable to 
nature, I think ,ve have a right to den1and of the oppo- 
nent, that he should point out to us at ,vhat point in the 
progress of society that has becollle wrong in governors, 
'v hich had formerly been so sacred and essential a 


* l\li]nlan's I-list. of Christianity, \'0J. iii. p. 70, et seq. 
... Ar. Eth. x. ii. 4. 
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duty. In one point of vie,v I allo,v, that the ,veight 
of that charge is ditninished. The mind of the subject 
is no,v more enlightened, relatively to that of the 
governing body, than it ,vas many ages back. He is 
lllore con1petent to act on his o,,"n judgment, and is 
less to be bound or led by that of the State. But in 
another view, the progress of Inodern civilisation tends, 
as it seems (at least aillong ourselves), to press down 
and to keep do,yn the most nUlnerOllS class to so lo,va 
level in respect of pecuniary means, that a religious 
provision froln the State becomes additionally neces- 
sary as society advances, and as the amount of 
population }Jresses on the means of subsistence, SOlne- 
,vhat in the same manner as it has become neces- 
sary to make a legal provision for the temporal wants 
of the poor. It would seem, for example, not unrea- 
sonable to argue thus: that if national religion did 
really befit governments in their commencell1ellt, then 
they cannot be justified in abjuring it, until at the least 
all the private nlembers of the State are extrinsically 
supplied ,vith it, that is, are supplied ,vith the means 
of ae-cess to it. For nothing can justify the withhold- 
ing that supply, in those' ,vho have the po,ver to give 
it, except sonle inherent incompetency; and that there 
is no such inherent incompetency in the essential cha- 
racter of governors, their earJy practice bears sufficient 
,vitness. 
133. If, on the other hand, ,ve look forward to the 
idea of a State perfectly organised, and assume its 
realisation, certainly ,ve cannot but attach to it the 
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iùea of a distinct profession of religion, of the acts of 
religion attending and consecrating all its proceedings 
and purifying the motives of its instruments, of unity 
in belief, of consistency in practice, of the ordinances of 
Christianity brought hOlne to the door, and thus placed 
,vithin the easy reach of every man. Even should ""e 
franle our conception of government upon the lo,vest 
negative theory; should we imagine its perfection ,vith 
reference only to that theory, namely, the defence of 
life, property, and freedo111; yet, if it be perfect, even 
in this lo,vest sense, the supposition surely involves, as 
one of its conditions, a universal access for the people 
to religion, and the public, national perfornlance of its 
solemn acts. If we imagine it free from vice and Sill 
in all its menlbers, 
till more must ,ve include in its 
conception a devout and systeluatic ,vorship. It is, 
therefore, an obvious argument, that if State religion 
be Ï1nplied in the idea of the perfect State, then all true 
approxÏ1nation to that iùea involves the retention and 
progressive realisation of the principle of State religion; 
and if, on the contrary, ,ve are, in point of fact, relax- 
ing onr hold upon it, and receding from its practice, 
then ,ve have no right to delude ourselves ,vith the 
belief that ,ve are upon the whole drawing nearer to a 
genuine political ,veIl-being. 
134. 1\1r. Burke, "one of the greatest teachers of 
civil prudence," as he has been denominated by the 
sagacious and candid avo,yal of his former opponent, 
Sir J an1es Mackintosh, * has taught us, in his' Thoughts 
'" Life of l\Iaekintosh, i. 75. 
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on the French Revolution, * that in upholding the 
principle of a national religion, ",ve continue to act 
on the early received and uniforlnly continued sense of 
mankind. That sense, not only like a ,vise architect, 
hath built up the august fabric of States, but like a 
provident proprietor, to preserve the structure from 
profanation and ruin, as a sacred telnple, purged fronI 
all the Ï1npurities of fraud, and violence.. and injustice, 
and tyranny, hath solemnly and for ever consecrated 
the commonwealth and all that officiate in it." 
Upon the hypothesis of the opponents of national 
establishments, nothing can be more unpractical, no- 
thing more visionary; but I trust that a more substan- 
tial and sober consideration of the needs of human 
nature and of the legitimate conditions of hUlnan asso- 
ciation, has no,v brought us to the conclusion that 
truth, and therefore that perlnanent utility, are at the 
heart of this glo,ving diction; just as the accurate 
dra,ving of the human form is every'w"here preserved 
beneath the unconfined and majestic draperies of 
Raphael. 
135. N o,v these vie,\\Ts require to be strictly sifted. 
They cannot rest in mere speculation, but if affirmed as 
true, ,viII be found full of points of contact with daily 
life, so far at least as regards that large and increasing 
portion of the community, who are called under the 
British constitution to exercise some degree of direct 
influence upon public affairs. Therefore, before finally 
resting in the principle, let u
 ask oÜrselves ,vhether 


>I< Thoughts on the French Revulution, p. ]75. 
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,ve have counted tll(
 cost? It is very clear that these 
later times have been parent
 to an opinion, that 
governlnent ought to exercise no choice in nlatters of 
faitb, but leave every Ulan ,vithout advice, or aid, or 
influence, from that source, to choose for himself. 
And many hold this opinion under an idea that the 
overthro,v of national 
staLI isbments, as such, ,vill be 
beneficial to pure and nndefiled religion. They hold 
and contend thus, quite undisturbed in their convic- 
tions by the ominous and yet 'undeniable fact, that 
they share theln ,vith all the enenlies of la\y both 
hnnlan and divine. They kl1o,v not the acutelle
s of 
Satanic instinct. May they become alive to it while 
there is yet time! But \ve have to calculate, as \vill 
presently be seen, upon encountering not merely the 
political difficulties \vhich these strangely lningling 
classes of men will create, but like,vise the nlore bitter 
and more painful reproach that \"e are injuring the 
cause of Hin1, ,vhonl, in nlaintaining the union hetween 
Church and State, we profess to sérve. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THEORY OF THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND THE STATE. 


PART II. 


THE INDUCEMENTS OF THE STATE IN RESPECT TO RELIGION. 


SECTION I.-TO RELIGION IN GENERAL. 


1. THUS far upon those reasons for national religion, 
\vhich, according mainly to the principles of theisIn, 
are derivable from a vie\v of the intrinsic nature of 
political association, as it is impersonated in the State. 
I nuw proceed to touch separately upon the argument 
froln consequences, "\vhich is the basis of the treatises 
of Bishop "T arburton and Dr. Chalmers, and is also 
the ground that has been selected for the n10st part 
by the opponents of religious establishments. 
2. It is one thing, to say that the inherence of any 
given quality is necessary to any given creature in 
order to the accomplishlnent of its purposes whether 
higher or low'er, and another, to say that such a quality 
attàches to it as one of thë proper conditions of its 
being. It is true that the results of these t,,"o forms 
of argulnent are precisely coincident one \vith the 
other. That which is a condition of the due being of 
a thing is essential to the attainment of its ends; and 
that which is necessary to the attainment of its ends 
is like\vise a condition of its legitinlate constitution. 
L2 
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But there are practical differences of great weight 
bet,veen these several modes of conducting our inves- 
tigations. "Then \ve treat of such and such a quality, 
for exam pIe, of religion in a State, as advantageous 
or even essential for the accolnplishmellt of its pur- 
poses, ,ve at once dep
ess it into the character of an 
instrunlent, and exhibit it as subordinate to the end 
conteluplated; '\'e treat of a duty as though it de- 
rived its binding po,ver (under the Divine la,v) fronI 
sOlnething posterior to its perfornlance and extrinsic 
to itself; ,ve separate it, as it were, mentally, fronI the 
constitution of the subject; and ,ve introduce n10re or 
less the element of contingency, and a dependence on 
calculations ,vhich are in their nature very far removeù 
fronl certainty, into the question of its adoption. And 
that adoption stands in the mind as at most the issue 
of a probable judglneut upon difficult suLject-nlatter, 
instead of ranking alllong those cardinal principles 
,vhich the sense and practice of mankind have usually 
recognised as certainly discernible by the eye of a 
purer reason, the faculty of intuition, and as alone 
properly entitled to the name of science. "That in 
the one theory ,ve discover to be fundamental anù 
anterior to human sanctions, in the other ,ve hold as 
an opinion revocable by the authority that gave it, as 
in its nature indifferent, and as shining at best by a 
reflected light. 
In this branch of the inquiry, therefore, the State 
is assumed as calculating and deliberative, but not as 
properly moral. 
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3. Having t.hus expressed a preliminary caution, 1 
now contend, that religion is necessary to the attain- 
ment whether of the higher or the lo,ver ends of 
goyernment. But, first, it may be questioned if this 
distinction of ends be legitinlate. There is, indeed, a 
doctrine that political society exists only for "nlaterial, 
outward, and mere earthly objects;" that it is a con- 
trivance prompted by necessity for the defence of life 
and property through the establishment of peace and 
order; that it is a formula for producing a maximum 
of individual freedom by an apparent sacrifice, a snlall 
payment beforehand, of the same commodity, fronl 
each member of the comnlunity to the State. Here 
is the fulfilment of the declaration of Burke, that the 
age of economists, sophisters, and calculators has 
arrived. * Here is the twin sister of that degraded 
system of ethics or individual morality, the injurious 
legacy of Locke, t 'W hich received its full popular de- 
veloplnent from Paley, and was reduced to forms of 
greater accuracy by Bentham; "\vhich in logical self- 
consistency sought to extirpate the very notion of duty 
from the human heart and even to erase its name 
from language, and which made pleasure and pain 
the moral poles of the universe. So long as this 
theory of moral obligation continues to receive among 
us any portion of that sanction ,vhich "ras once un- 
happily bestowed on it in places of authority, it Inust 
(as the ultimate standard of all our philosophy is to be \ 


* Thoughts on the French Revolution, p. 148. 
t Essay on the HUlnan Understanding, b. ii. ch. 
xi., on Power. 
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found In the state of the individual conscience,) de- 
press to its o,vn level every other branch of Inoral 
science. But no\v, ,,'hen the utilitarian Illorals have 
been attacked in the very places of their strength, * 
\\Te Inay hope that the days of their reign are llUlll- 
bered, and upon the basis of a fight conception of 
Illan single, we shall naturally found a right concep- 
tion of man cOlnbined and organised. 
4. To ascertain the ends of governrnent '" e must 
not resort to this or that notion, prevalent in a parti- 
cular country or generation. It is, indeed, not less 
sad than instructive, ,vhel1 ,ve extend our vie,v to a 
larger range of time and of space, to behold the va- 
garie8 of hUl1lC.l11 opinion, each revelling \vithin its 
o,vn domain, be it a little narro,yer or be it a little 
,vider; each entertained ,vith the Inost undoubting 
confidence by partisall
, each destined to speedy super- 
session by the favourites of the coming hour, and 
ei ther to uudergo a final extinction, or to be fixed 
upon the ,vheel of SOIne meteIllpsychosis, to appear 
and reappear, and to merge and 111crge again. All 
these in the mean time are conden1ned out of the 
mouths of one another by their o,vn irrecollcileable 
contradictions; among ,vhich are, not,vithstanding, 
thinly scattered the fragnlents of true kno,vledge, 
slight
d, perhaps, yet enduring, bound by their con- 
sistency to one another, and by their common hold 
upon God, the Tock of their foundation. These are 
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.J< See Professor "Thewe)}'s Four Sermons upon the' Principles of 
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they which find occasional manifestation in what is 
terlned the universal sense of mankind, approved by 
the general conscience, and corroborated even by ap- 
parent exceptions. So that there is at all times an 
inner region where Truth,- 


Weak Truth, a]eaning on her crutch,'" 


exerts nevertheless her centripetal attraction, and re- 
wards them that seek her, and retains in often uncon- 
scious connection ,vith her those whom their indivi- 
dual or partial impulses are drawing off in this 
direction or in that, far from her, perhaps farther still 
froln one another. 
5. Now this universal sense of mankind exclaims 
against the crude and novel dog'Ina, that the State is 
appointed to be conversant with Inaterial ends alone. 
I t speaks to us in the voice of the best philosophies, 
and in the common rule of governments, amply re- 
cognised, though, like all other moral rules, always 
unfulfilled. I t speaks to us in the praise of those 
monarchs who have fostered the in,vard and spiritual 
life of man; of Constantine, of Theodosius, of Char- 
lemagne, of St. Louis, of our own Alfred and Eliza- 
beth, and in the un,vept departure of those \v ho have 
had no care either for civilising arts or for the propa- 
gation of the Divine life; not least of all in the fact, 
that care for the material advantage of the subject has 
been generally COlnmensurate on the part of rulers 
,vith their ,vise and effective concern for his higher 
,velfare as an immaterial and an i nun ortal being. I 
:I< Tennyson"s Poems, vol. i. 
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do not say that the most pious have unifornlly lJeen 
the nlost successful princes, I1l0re than that the best 
private persons have uniforn1ly prospered; but that 
wise or devout sovereigns have been remarkable also 
for regarding the tenlporal, and able and sagacious 
princes for regarding the spiritual and intellectual 
,velfare of the people.- And the nature of a State 
itself reclainls, as "'e have seen, against the linlitation 
of its functions to the negative ends of securing pér- 
SOll and property; hy its hold upon the heart and 
affections of lnan, by its innumerable and po,verful 
influences ul10n his character and his de::;tiny, by its 
dealing ,vith Illoral subject-nlatter; attributes, all far 
too large to be included ,vithin such a definition. 
ü. Finally, to determine ho,v this question is re- 
solved for us as Chri
tians, ,vhat 
ays the Divine 
,vorù? That the ruler "beareth the s,yord for the 
punishlllent of evil doers and for the praise of thelll 
that do ,veIl." * I do not cite this passage, as in for- 
Iner times it has been employed, in order to ùemon- 
strate that rulers have duties directly religious; but I 
contend that it describes thelll as appointed to nlain- 
tain a moral law according to all their means and 
opportunities; and therefore, by the very force of the 
terms, a law not having exclusive reference to results 
,vhich are not moral at all, but merely negative. 
"The punishment of evil doers" is a principle lneall- 
ing something more than that the ruler lnust intercept 
those descriptions of evil deeds ,vhich are capable of 
heing classified (for thi
 is the point real1y at i
8ue) 
* Romans xiii. 4; anù 1 Pet. iii. 14. 
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according to their directly injurious effects upon social 
order; although it of course does not imply his un- 
dertaking correction of all kinds independently of the 
degree of his conlpetency to adlninister it, yet it 
surely lnust hnply, that he is to look at the moral 
element in acts, and to use it as a criterion of their 
social consequences. 
7. And so it has been interpreted: otherwise, why 
does law attach the very same penalty (for example) 
to the murder of a widowed pauper, a burden to the 
State, and having no friends or relations who might 
be excited to violate public order by avenging her 
death, and to the murder of the ,vealthiest and most 
beloved nobleman of the land? Or why is the pro- 
vocation received allowed to be an element in the case 
of a person arraigned for taking a,vay life, but be- 
cause nlotives (,vhen proved or fairly presumable) as 
well as acts are legitimately regarded by public law? 
If I am asked, on the other hand, why the life of a 
sovereign should be protected by severer penal tie'"; 
than that of a subject, I reply, not only because that 
lite is more valuable and its violent extinction more 
injurious to society, but like,vise because the sacred- 
ness of the person and the function of ll1ajesty positively 
enhance the guilt of the muràerer in foro conscientiæ. 
So lTIuch for penal administration. 
'8. If ,ve look to the other branch of the Scriptural 
definition, ,,'e shall find that the materialised theory 
of government leaves scarcely any space for the 
ruler's cOlltclnvlating "the praise of thenl that do 
,veIl." .L\ud practically it has been fouud, that in 
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proportion to its prevalence has grown up an extreme 
popular jealousy on the subject of pecuniary re\vards, 
and a tendency to naITO'V in the same degree the dis- 
cretion of the governing body; except, indeed, as to 
honorary distinctions, of ,vhich, as being upon the 
same hypothesi8 mere shadows void of all reality, it 
exacts little or no accou
lt. 
9. After all that has been said, I propose that my 
last ,vitness in favour uf the comprehensive theory of 
the functions of government ;shall be the popular 
opinion of the day itself, by ,vhich that theory has 
been commonly resisted. Nay, there are dognlas even 
peculiarly inculcated by those ,vho resist the principle 
of State religion, that can only be sl{pported upon 
this theory. They 'v ho 8ay that the State has only to 
do ,yith the security of person and property and the 
like, lllust also, in consistency ,vith the conclusions 
,vhich they dra \v against the doctrine of religious 
e
tablishnlents, be understood to ll1ean that in the 
eluployn1ent of Ineans for that end, it is restricted to 
such as have a direct and palpable bearing upon it, 
and are in kindred subject-nlatter; other,vise they 
are not at liberty to urge their theory against na- 
tional religion, inasmuch as its friends are ever ready 
to argue that nothing can more efftctually, nay, 
that nothing can so effectively, give security to per- 
sons and property and stability to public order. But 
of the instances I am about to cite SOlne have cer- 
tainl y no other than a very remote connection ,vi th 
external and lllaterial ends: inas111uch indeed as, 
in acorn prchcl1:,i ve vic\v, the higher illstrlllllentb of 
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human cultivation are also ultÏ1nate guarantees of 
public order, it may be difficult to demonstrate in the 
negative, that they are not used simply in the view of 
their conduciveness to lnaterial ends; yet all reason- 
able presumptions are with us, as nothing can be nlore 
contrary to analogy than the supposition of a great 
n1ental and moral machinery provided exclusively to 
sub serve purposes of a temporal, external, and mate- 
rial nature. 
10. I allude, then, first, to the practice so faluiliar 
to the goverñments of civilised countries, and so com- 
monly that we may ,veIl term it universally approved, 
by ,vhich the State lends its aid to the cultivation of 
the principles of art among the people, and to the 
diffusion and enconragelnent of learning. Among 
ourselves, for example, such institutions as great libra- 
ries have long been aided by the public funds, or con- 
tributions of the copies of all literary ,yorks, exacted 
by public authority. One of these, as ,veIl as a great 
Illuseum of natural science, and galleries of s
atuary 
and pictures, dignifies the British metropolis. And all 
of these are, I apprehend, supported ,vithout exciting 
any discontent in any portion of the comn1unity. 
Take, for instance, the English National Gallery, an 
institution decidedly popular, yet one in ,vhich the 
State provides the building and the pictures, at the 
general cost, at the cost equally of those \vho enter 
the doors and of those w 110 pass then1 by. 
11. Although SOlne of us may be of the belief, 
that l\rt ,vas intended to cherish SOIne of the faculties 
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of the human Inind highly conducive to its perfec- 
tion, and to subserve the yet loftier purposes of re- 
ligion; yet others may and do hold the opinion, that 
Art in its refined sense, is essentially trifling, or even 
if not so, yet ha::; bèen so mischievous in its effects 011 
religion, that it ought no longer to be encouraged. 
Still the State offers to its individual meluber those 
humanising influences ,vhich are derived from the 
contemplation of Beauty embodied in the works of the 
great luasters of painting, at the cost of Loth these 
classes alike, without asking any suffrage of dis
en- 
tients, and yet ,vithout raising any remonstrance. 
N o,v although in this country, ,vhere so little has been 
done by nationallneans for the fine arts, it may appear 
that this is in bulk at least a trifling item of public 
expenditure, and therefore of slnall concern, I an
nver 
that it is quite sufficient, even as it is here exemplified, 
to support the principle; anù that in other countries, at 
least, the amounts ,vhich are devoted to this kind of 
outlay are in themselves very considerable, and have 
sometin1es exhausted no mean proportion of the na- 
tional funds. Expeditions undertaken for the advance- 
ment of science, and establishments aided or main- 
tained for its promotion, are indications of the same 
principle. 
12. The connection of the Crown \vith our Univer- 
sities yields perhaps, ho,vever, the most emphatic tes- 
tiIllony borne by our existing institutions to the con- 
cern of Government in the general culture of the 
people. In thelu, according to their idea, all rudi.. 
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D1ental and inferior learning is to receive its consum- 
mation: and they can only, according to our constitu- 
tional practice, exist by the direct act and warrant of 
the Cro,vn. And if we recur to our earlier history 
\ve shall find abundant evidence, sometinles, as unùer 
J ames the Second, from the abuse of the power in ques- 
tion; at other times, and nlost comn1only, from its care- 
ful and paternal em ploYlnen t; that this connection ,vas 
by no means intended to be nominal or dormant. 
13. But the opinion of the day affords me a further 
testimony so strong and so palpably relevant, that 
with the present generation it ought to be conclusive. 
It is the testilTIOny of that sentin1ent ,vhich may fairly 
be termed in this country universal, that the Govern- 
ment has a legitimate concern in the education of the 
people. There are indeed differences among us, both 
as to the Inattel' and the organs of that education. But 
all the parties ,vhich divide the country seem to be 
agreed in thinking that the education ought to be pro- 
vided; that the Government ought to assist in its 
provision; and that it should be of such a character 
as is not lirfiited to external and material ends. Here 
therefore ,ye have a concurrent assent, from quarters 
the most opposite, to the maxÎ1n, that government is 
bound to regard the culture of the mind and under- 
standing of the people as a portion of its legitimate 
province. Although some may say that the people 
are to be educated for the security of life and property, 
yet none ,vill contend that this is the sole matter of 
instruction \vhich the State may propose to regard in 
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the assistanc
 it affords to popular teaching. And the 
argnment \vhich I should derive from this po
ition is 
short and silnple. The general cultivation, thus re- 
cognised as a duty of the State, can only be made 
either permanent or beneficial by the application of 
religion; and it follo\vs that if government is bOllnd 
to the pursuit of the ènd, it is also bound to the em- 
ployment of the lneans, :50 that those \vho hold the 
first have in logical consequence virtually established 
the second. 
] 4. I ,vould further ask, ,vhy does the State clothe 
all its proceedings in the out\vard forms of dignity or 
beauty? "Thy do ,ve indulge in \vhat has been termed 
the expensive luxury of nlonarchy? "Thy are build- 
ings for the use of the Legislature to be erected on a 
scale of the greatest architectural 111agnificence? "Thy 
are imposing insignia enlployed in the discharge of 
the most solen1n functions of governlnent? It is not 
difficult to repl), that such an exterior ll10st truly 
corresponds \vith, and best represents, the in,vard dig- 
nity of those functions, as they are connected \vith the 
l
ealisation anlong lnen of grand but also true and 
practical ideas. But ho"r \vill the question be met by 
those \vho contend, that the State exists only for the 
ends of security to persons and property, or the gro\rth 
of \vealth ? They abstract from the latter: I believe 
that they contribute to the fornlpr: that as mere ex- 
ternal sho\vs they ÎInpose upon the uninstructed, and 
generate a sentinlent of reverence ,vhich, in the ab- 
sence of thoroughly intellectual habits, is conducive 
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to general respect for the la,vs and to the maintenance 
of public tranquillity. But observe the dilemma. If 
this be not only a consequence, but the reason and 
ground of their existence, then in proportion as \ve 
are emancipated from prejudice, and as ,ve become 
nlore and more creatures of pure intelligence, the 
great acts of government will Jay aside all those so- 
lelnnities which are confessedly not of the essence of 
its duty, and \vhich on this supposition it would be un- 
natural not to 
isuse, 'v hen the purposes they served 
for a time are better ans\vered by the direct and un- 
aided action of the understanding; nothing more than 
what is absolutely necessary will be allowed for the 
discharge of public functions, and the expenses of all 
splendour and even of decorum will, if \ve reason ,vith. 
perfect consistency, be viewed as so much plunder 
from the national treasury. Undoubtedly a perfect 
wisdom would be best able entirely to dispense ,vith 
all exterior dignity and beauty: yet it would also, I 
conceive, be Jllost solicitous, in due proportion al \vays 
to the things symbolised, to retain them. But ac- 
cording to this false theory it is literally true, that 
every advance in the love of knowledge and of truth 
,v ill be attended by a conlnlepsurate decline in the 
love of beauty in its largest sense, their divinely con- 
stituted apparel. 
15. Let us, then, embrace the contrary position- 
that the end of government is the discipline and cul- 
tivation of the human, nature, and the promotion of its 
general well-being, by an such instruments as are con- 
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formable to its o\vn la\vs and conditions of being. A
 
these la,vs include nIoral and spiritual elements, so 
of those instruments SOIDP IDay, as ,\ye are entitled 
pri1nlÎ facie to presume, be moral and spiritual. The 
effect of such a definition on the argull1ent ,viII be 
this :-that ,,,,ith reference to the use of any given in- 
strulllent of culture ,vhich has not a direct bearing 
UPOD DIaterial ends, it DIust not be refu
ed, in 1ll1â1lc, 
as inappropriate to the nature of gover1l1nent; but the 
question of its harlnony or discrepancy lnust be exa- 
mined, and it ,viII be allo,vable or even obligatory, to 
enIploy or reject the instrlunent, according as the one 
or the other is e
tablished. 
1 G. N o,v religion, or obligation to a Power higher 
than hinIself, is the main condition and instru111ent of 
the general cultivation of man. That it has ever been 
so regarded we have abundant proof, independently of 
the authentic instruction of Christianity. For a mo- 
lnent Lucretius might boast, that it had fallen beneath 
the blows of his Dlwster Epicurus :- 


PrÜnùm Graius homo Inortales toll ere contrà 
Est oculos ausus, prin1usque obsistere contrà; . . . . 
Quare Relligio pedibus subjecta vicissim 
Obtcritur; nos exæquat vietoria cælo.* 


And such a tradition has revived, at intervals scattered 
along the course of the history of the world. But both 
the ,visest and by far the largest portions of Dlankind 
have reclainled against its tenonr; and to our hUlllan 
faculties there is no more satisfactory criterion of truth 


:1< i. 67, 79. 
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alnong controverted opinions, than that it is found 
where nUlnbers, understanding, and virtue coincide. 
As respects the wisest; ho,v does religion form the 
staple of the subject-matter of all the higher philo- 
sophy of the ancients! It attracts as a centre the 
111ysterious questionings of the heart, and the specu- 
lations of the intellect revolve around it. Sometimes 
ackno,vledging the need of guidance; TOÜTÓ ys ()
 
, rl 1 ' ß \ , , 
7ra1lTSS, O(jOI xa xaTa 
axu (jw<þ
o(jU1i

 p..STSXOU(jI1i, 

\, (....., ....., , , 
S7r& 7ra1iTO
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p..YJ xa. (jp..'x
ou xa. p..s-raÀou 7reayp-aT()
 
8s(J1i ås, 7rOU xaÀoü(j'1i. * Sometimes deploring the 
absence of divine revelation; 7rórs oð1i 7rag
(jTa' Ó 
, ?' ';" 
, \' ( 
 , t 
X
01l0
 OUTO
, W ..wxgaTs
, xa, T'
 () 7raHJSU(jW1i; 
Sometimes admitting the universally pervasive power 
of the supreme Deity: 
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lßl 


A Jove principium, musæ, Jovis omnia plena.! 


And 


Deum namque ire per omnes, 
Terrasque tractusque maris cælumque profundum. 
 


Sometimes seeming to grasp clearly the combined 
character of the Creator and Father of men. Hùc 
enÌ1n pertinet, anÏ1nal hoc providu'/n, sagax, 'in'llltiplex, 
acutu'Jn, 'lne'Jnor, plenU1Jl rati(Jnis et consilii, que1Jz vo- 
Ca'lllUS h0l1lÏne1n, præclará quâda'Jn conditione genera- 
tlon esse a SU1n'J1l0 Deo." Inter bonos viros ac Deu'Jn 
a'Jnicitia est, conciliante virtute. A 1nicitia'J1'l dico? 


* Plat. Timæus, 8. t Plat. AIcib. Secund. 
 23. 
! Virgi1, Ec1. iii. 60, from Aratus, Phænom. v. 1, i" AJòs &'e,,
p-I(fl". 
cr. Cic. de Repub. i. 36. 

 Georg. iv. 221. 
VO L. I. 


II Cic. de Legg. i. 7. 
'I 
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In10 etiarn necessitlldo et sintilitlldo. QUOllial1l 'jltide71l 
bOJluS ipse tCJnpore tantu'Jn a Deo di.ffert, discipulus 
ejus æ'/ll1llatol"que et ve1"a progenies; queJJljJarens ille 
7nagnific'lls, virtutul1l non len-is exactor, sicut severi 
patres, durius educate . . . . BOll1l1Jl viruJJl in delicils 
non habet: expe1 o itur, indllrat, sibi illu1n præparat. * 
It has been thought that Aristotle affords an exception 
to this general rule
 and that in his Ethics he attempts 
to construct a systeln of human practice ,vithout refer- 
ence to deity. But in truth it is far other\vise. Hig 
ethical systen1 is avo,vedly an introductory one, and it 
terminates in the exact adaptation of the human to the 
Divine life. t 
17. And as of science, so also was religion the life of 
art. If I further cite in this place its pervading all the 
systems of civil government, as a proof of its being the 
first,illstrument of human culture, it is not in ignorance 
of the fact that State religions 'vere frequently imposi- 
tions deliberately palmed upon a credulous multitude. 
In truth the argument is, as ,ve have seen,t hereby 
strengthened. For here, according to the supposition, 
,vere governors, then1sel ves void of all belief in the my- 
thological ,vorship ,vhich they upheld, yet sedulously 
in1pressing it upon the people; ,vhy this but from the 
experience of its results? of its power in part by the 
images of beauty and grandeur to humanise the rude 
Ininds of men; in part by the solemnities of the oath, 
 


* Seneca, De Providentiâ, c. i. t Eth. Nic. b. x. c. vii. viii. 
:t Ch. ii. 
 115, 116. 

 Po1yb. b. vi. c. lvi. ð,' a.
'1";j, '1"
' H.a.'1"à '1"DW 3 e xtJw -sít1'TII'A/I '1'''etJUt11 'TD "a.ð;;"ow. 
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to lllaintain the celnenting influence of a reverence for 
truth; to attract veneration to the person of the ruler 
by his participation in sacred offices; and thus to con- 
solidate the social body, as ,veIl as through terror to 
restrain froln crin1e. Even this last ,vas a great though 
negative instrurnent of civilisation; it was the best and 
only one ,vhich, ,vhile Paganism reigned, ,vas appli- 
ca ble to the masses of men. I t tended to check dete- 
rioration at least that ,vould other\vise have been 
accelerated, if it did not guarantee actual improvement. 
I rely luuch, therefore, even upon those accounts of 
the origin of religion v-Ihich, as that of Polybius,
:
 for 
exalnple, represent it as introduced into States for 
the purposes of kingcraft or of social order; because, 
ho,veyer unhistorical in then1selves, they afford at least 
the ilnportant ,vitness of their authors to its po,ver and 
necessity as an instrument of general cultivation. 
There is also a still lo\ver theory of its first reception, 
that of Capaneus. in Statius, 


PrÍlnus in orbe deos fecit timor:t 


,vhich has been expanded by Lucretiust and the whole 


* Polyb. b. vi. c. lvi. lp.o{ ')Ii p.
'J ðOXOÜO'I 'T();; '7fÀ
dotJ; i(;á.pl'J 'T()Ü'T() '7fi'7fOI11"f,,(U. 
f.: ft-'U 'Yàe 
II O'Ó
fAJ" å'J
eZ'J '7f()À:"wP.tr. O'tJ'Ja'Y"')I!7v, 70'1cJ; ()v
h 
.. à'J"')I""ÏO; Ó 'T()IO;;'T()
 
, ,,,
, - - A" , " , - , it' , . , 
'Te()'7f();. f.'7fEl Of. '7fall '7fÀ"tf(); iO''T1 f.Àa
e()'J "fX,1 '7fÀ"eE; f.'7fltftJP.lfAJ'J '7ffX,e"'J()p.fAJIJ, ()e')l
; åÀóY()U, 

tJp.ou ßIá.,()tJ. Àef'7ff.'f'tx.I, 'T();; à

Å()I; 
Óß()I; "a
 'T
 'T()laú'T
 'T
"')IfAJ
í'f 'Tæ '7fÀi,d" O'tJvÉ- 
Xflll. See also Yarro in 81. Aug. de Civ..Dei, b. iv. c. xxxi. xxxii. 
t Stat. Theb. iii. 661. 
:t Lucr. v. 1165:- 
Unde etiam nunc est mortalibus insitus horror, 
Qui deJubra deûm nova toto suscitat orbi 
Terrarum, et festis cogit ceJebrare diebus. 
And ibid. v. 1217. 
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Epicurean school. For even thes
 recognise the fixed 
belief of Inankind, that it ,,,,as Loth required and 
adapted to exercise that function of repression and 
control, ,vhich is an essential though elementary part 
of our discipline as nlen. The stratageln "as not the 
thought of a moment, nor the peculiarity of a single 
spot, nor the Inean shift of feeLle minds, but it ,vas at 
least the scheme of all ages and all places, and of the 
subtlest and most sagacious ,visdon1 that mankind 
could boast. 
18. And when we arrive at the case of the Christian 
religion, 'v hich effects the restoration of the relation 
bet\veen n1an and his Creator, we find at once that the 
spiritual principle claims the sovereignty over his ,vholc 
existence. Body, suul, and spirit, each and all ,vith 
their ,vhole strength, are to be offered up to God. 
Life is llO'V no longer a collection of temporal occupa- 
tions terminating, as to any calculable results, upon 
this ,vorld; nor yet a mixture of suc
 ,vith a separate 
system of spiritual occupations belonging to another 
state; but one homogeneous discipline, by instrull1ents 
some of ,vhich are visible and son1e unseen; having 
some of its parts directly and exclusively spiritual, some 
in their first aspect telnporal, but all truly spiritual, 
because, ,vhatever lllay be the out,vard form and iln- 
luediate subject-n1atter, all tend to the formation of 
habits in the man, and each of these habits in its degree 
disposes him, ill a ll1anner either favourable or adverse 
tu the union and alnalgalnation of his will ,vith the 
,viII of God. Therefore there is but one absolute end 
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of all hunlan functions, although there be many in- 
termediate and secondary ends. All the offices 
and all the incidents that attach to our condition 
are providentially adapted to the elaboration of this 
great ,york. All the actings and all the sufferings 
\vhich may Inark our earthly destiny are of small 
Ill01nent when considered in themselves, as conlpared 
,vith those results \vhich they leave behind them, 
stamped in,vardly upon us. In religion, then, ,ve see 
the one truly supreme and universal form of the human 
life, as it ,vas redeemed by Christ, under which and 
from ,vhich, as from a mould, every other must receive 
its proper character and its modifications. That is to 
say, in every act of every system, the thing first and 
most to be remenlbered by every man as a man is, that 
he is a member of Christ. This consideration is to be 
a pplied by him to any proposed action, both as a 
linlitillg condition and as a Inoving force; that ,vhich 
he 0111its or does, he omits or does in virtue of it; all 
must be judged by a comparison with it; all must 
bear fruit for good, through their conformity to it, or 
for evil by reason of their discrepancy from it. 
19. And even so, allowing for the interval ,vhich 
must still separate the conduct from the principles of 
ll1en, it has actually been. For in practice, and even 
against his ,vill, if 110t through it, religion is the great 
instrument of 'J}lahing man; of foruling, moulding, 
educating him. In s})ite of his inborn aversion to 
things diyine, the religion of a country is ever found 
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by actual experience to exercise a 1110re deternlining 
influence upon its character and dcstinies, than any 
other cause. It penetrates into TIICn through inl1u- 
lllerable channels, unseen as well as visible, and not 
only as proposing motives and reasons ti'Oll1 ,vith- 
out, but by actually conveying into the brea
t (l 
hidden influence, 'v hich ,yorks at the very roots of 
the ,viII. 
20. And it has pleased God at tilDes, even apart 
froln miracle, to conll11and the course of events to 
yield the nlost illustrious proofs of the might of His 
revelation. Let us look to the period of the cru111Lling 
a,vay of the great inlage * of the Roman E111pirc. 
Even as the Redeelner descended into the grave, and 
nlade it the source of a lle,v spiritual life, so did 
Christianity go do,vn into that sepulchre of national 
corruption, to ,vhich the ,vorld had already verged at 
the tilDe ,vhen the Church began to gather s,vay, and 
impregnated it ,vith the seeds at once of religious 
energy and of a brighter and better civilisation than 
nlankilld had yet beheld. 'The Church did place her- 
self at the head of speculation, of art, of po,ver, of 
social and of military C,vhich ,vere not ,,
holly unsocial) 
institutions, and did in a ,vord educate the entire Inall. 
l'he day caIne, t ,vhen art, unsatisfied ,vith its gloriou
 
career, sought emancipation from the po\ver of reli- 
gion, and obtained it; nlade the expression of divine 



:< !)an. ii. 31-3;), and 40-43. 
tRio, L'Art Chrétien; and ROlTIsbeschreibung, \01. i. 
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and immaterial beauty the second object, and external 
design in its several requisites the first. 


Ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri.* 


The similar elnancipatio
 of philosophy gave us 
Lockes and Paleys, instead of Dalltes and Lord 
Bacons. The man of our o,vn day ,vho has stood 
pre-eminent for the po,vers of speculative thought, far 
above all others of his generation in his country, Mr. 
Coleridge, has been the n1an that has also laboured 
,vith might and main to re-establish the maternal 
relation between theology and all other science. Let 
us hear his o,vn ,vords: 
" There is one department of kno,vledge \vhich, like 
an ample palace, contains ,vi thin itself mansions for 
every other kllO'V ledge; . . . . . . it is biblical theo- 
logy, the philosophy of religion, the religion of phi- 
losophy !" t 
And again of the lniddle ages: 
" The theologians took the lead, because the science 
of theology was the root and the trunk of the kno,v- 
ledges that civilised Ulan, because it gave unity and 
the circulating sap of life to all other sciences, by 
virtue of ,vhich alone they could be contemplated as 
forming collectively the living tree of knowledge."t 
21. But there is no 11lore striking proof of the po\ver 


* Æn. ii. 169. 
t Coleridge's Letters, vol. i. p. 13. 
:t Coleridge's Church and State, ch. iv. p. ;;1, ed. 1839. 
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of religion as an instrunlent of general culture, than 
that refinement and true delicacy which it spreads 
throughout all classes of the community. In fact, if 
,ve compare the Christian peasantry (for instance) of 
Great Britain, among ,vhom so much of courtesy 
,vithout adulation, and of genuine elevation of feeling, 
energy of personal conscience, and love of truth, are 
to be found, with their heathen ancestors, we shall 
find that these qualities are not reasonably to be ac- 

ounted for by reference to greater intellectual culture 
as their source, much less do they proceed from, 
though they harmonise ,vith, a state of cOIn fort supe- 
rior in many points to that of their remote forefathers; 
but that they are usually o,ving to the presence of 
religion as a peacefully ind,velling and governing prin- 
ciple, the blessed result of a parochial system. It ll1ight 
also be allo,vable to cite the experience of those ,vho 
have engaged in schemes of benevolence for the civiliz- 
ation of savages; and ,vho still find, * as it \Vas found 
of yore, that Christianity alone affords the basis of a 
lasting general culture. Considered, then, simply in 
the light of an instrument available for the general 
cultivation of men, religion is ll10st appropriate to the 
service of the State. 
22. lVIontesquieu has sumlned up as follows the 
causes ,vhich form, as he says, l' esprit général, that 
national character ,vhich ll1ust be taken as the basis 


* Report of the Aborigines Cornn1ittce of the House of Commons, 
1837. 
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of legislation; qu' on nous laisse CO'ì1l'ìne nous SOlll1nes. 
The constituents of this national life are- 


1. Climate. 
2. Religion. 
3. La \VS. 
4. Rules of State. 


5. Ancestral traditions. 
6. l\Iorals. 
7. Fashions.. 


But this idea is more po,verfully represented else- 
,vhere. I need not apologise for introducing in this 
place a passage of no less truth than grandeur, ,vhich, 
by unfolding the system of instrulnents whose com- 
bined action nouri
hes and forn1s a true national life, 
like,vise indicates ho\v many are the objects ,vhich, in 
such measure as time and opportunities permit, a 
State nlay embrace ,vithin its view: 
23. ""r e will venture to say how, in the mercy of 
God to man, this heart comes to a nation, and how its 
exercise or affection appears. . . . It comes by priests, 
by lawgivers, by philosophers, by schools, by educa- 
tion, by the nurse's care, the mother's anxiety, the 
father's severe bro'\v. It comes by letters, by science, 
by every art, by sculpture, painting, and poetry, by 
the song on war, on peace, on domestic virtue, on a 
beloved and magnanimous king; by the Iliad, by the 
Odyssey, by tragedy, by comedy. It comes by sym- 
pathy, by love, by the marriage union, by friendship, 
generosity, meekness, temperance; by every virtue 
and example of virtue. It COlnes by sentiments of 
chivalry, by romance, by music, by decorations, and 
magnificence of buildings; by the culture of the body, 
* Esprit des Loix, xix. 4-6. 
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b) comfortable clothing, by fashions in dress, by 
luxury and COmll1erce. It conIes by the severity, the 
luelancholy, and benignity of the countenance; by 
rules of politeness, cerelllonies, forn1alities, solen1uities. 
It COlnes by the rites attendant on la'\v and religion; 
by the oath of office, by the venerable a

eInbly, by 
the judge's procession aud trlnnpet, by the disgrace 
and punishn1ent of crinles; by public prayer, public 
fasts; by ll1editation, by the Bible, by the consecration 
of churches, by the sacred festival, by the cathedral's 
glOOll1 and choir; by catechising, by confirmation, by 
the burial of the dead, by the observance of the sab- 
bath, by the Sacraments, by the preaching of the 
Gospel, by faith in the atonen1ent of the cross; by the 
patience and lnartyrdon1 of the Saints, by the sancti- 
fying influences of the Holy Ghost. . . . . "'P'hence 
the heart of a nation COll1es, ,ve have, perhaps, suffici- 
ently eXplained; and it must appear, to '\vhat ll10st 
a'\vful obligations are held those, from '\vholn this 
heart takes its texture and shape; our king, our 
princes, our nobles, all who '\vear the badge of office 
or honour; all priests, judges, senators, pleaders, in- 
terpreters of la'\v; all instructors of youth, :\11 semina- 
ries of education, all parents, all learned men, all 
professors of science and art, all teachers ?f lnanners. 
Upon them depend the fashions of a nation's heart; by 
then1 it is to be chastised, refined, and purified; by 
thenl is the State to lose the character and title of the 
beast of prey; by thelll are the iron scales to fall off, 
and a 
kin of youth, beauty, freshne

, and polish, to 
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come upon it; by them it is to be made so tan1e and 
gentle, as that a child may lead it."* 
24. There is, ho'\vever, a lower theory of civil go- 
vernment, according to '\vhich its end is either silnply 
negative, and lies in the avoidance of certain kinds of 
evil, namely of injury to property and persons; or, so 
far as it is positive, is conversant only \,ith the 111odes, 
direct or indirect, of accumulating the means of mate- 
rial enjoyment. " Political power, then," says Locke, 
" I take to be a right of ll1aking la'\vs ,vith penalties of 
death, and consequently all less penalties, for the regu- 
lating and preserving of property, and of enlploying 
the force of the community in the execution of such 
oJ 
la\vs, aud in the defence of the cOlllnlon,vealth fronl 
foreign injury; and all this for the public good.1- 
Even according to this restricted vie'\v, I contend that 
national religion is not only useful, but absolutely re- 


* I copy from a fragment (which is cited in a letter of Mr. Basi] 
l\Iontague's to the editor of the Life of Sir James :\fackintosh, vol. i. 
p. 139) of a sermon delivered by Dr. Rall1SÙen, in 1800, before the 
University of Cambridge. If there be no fun record of this magni- 
ficent production, it does not speak wen for the generation to which it 
was given. 
T Locke on Ci,-il Government, ii. i. 
 3; ix. 9 123, 124; and First 
Letter on Toleration. ,,-r arburton's AlJiance, b. i. cll. iv.-" \rllatever, 
therefore, refers to the body is in his (the magistrate's) jurisdiction; 
whate'
er to the sou], is not." Hoadly"s Answer to the Representation 
of the Committee of the Lower House of Con,-ocation, clI. ii. sect. xi. 
l\Iémoire en Faveur de ]a Liberté des Cultes, par A. Yinet: Paris, 1826. 
A theory somewhat similar is to be found in the Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1839, pp. 23;), 230, 273, 276. Paley lIas avoided this rock, 
holding "that the juri-:::diction of the n1agistrate is limited by no con- 
sideration but that of general utility."-)Ioral Phil., b. vi.. eh. x. The 
p7.ima mali lubes is, I snpposp, to be found in the passage which I have 
rited from Locke. 
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quisite, in order to the full realisation of the purposes 
of governnlent. 
25. Indeed their attainment lllust, in strictness, at 
the very best, be partial: it follo,vs that, as the 11leanS 
for en8uring them are at all events defective, \ve can- 
not properly dispense ,vith any of then1; and that a 
condition of society in "rhich there are in1pedÏ1llents 
,vhich prevent any of them frOll1 being brought to 
bear, is an essentially vicious condition. 
N o,v it is agreed on all hands to be the duty of the 
la \vgiver to ainl not merely at the punishn1ent of cri- 
Dlinals, but at the prevention of crime; and indeed that, 
in the regulation of penalties, he must take into his 
calculations the Dlanner in which they will proLably 
operate as examples. He nlay punish crin1e ,,,hen it 
occurs; he nlay \veaken the telnptatiolls to its cOInmis- 
sion by known and efficient provisions for its detec- 
tion, and by the intelligibility and certainty of the la,v. 
But he thus acts only on the fears of man, and, indeed, 
upon his apprehensions in their grossest forIn, in ,vhich 
they most approxinlate to the brute creation, namely, 
as having reference to Ï1nmediate consequences. Nor 
has he any po,ver to act other\vise; indeed, he may be 
111aterially checked in the use even of these instruments 
by circumstances defying his control. There are 
1110rbid states of the public mind, in \vhich syulpathy 
,vith the criminal is not duly subordinated to abhor- 
rence of the crime, and in ,vhich, accordingly, the IR\v- 
giver nllu;t cither lo,ver the scale of penalties beneath 
the aInOUll t necessary to detcr IHcn frol11 offending; or 
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he lnust endanger the 'v hole administration of criminal 
justice by placing or leaving it fundall1entally out of 
harmony ,vith the public sentiment. 
26. In this dilemnla, Religion offers him her aid. She 
points out that it is hers to act Inore po,verfully even 
upon the apprehensions of nlen by denouncing against 
sin the terrors of eternal punishment. She adds, that 
there are other and nobler means of llloving or con- 
trolling the human heart. Re\vard, ,vhich the tenlpo- 
ral ruler can so rarely lllake available, she exhibits to 
the vie,v of Inen in its most durable and 111ajestic form. 
But she does much more than this, and operates lnore 
effectually \yithin the pale of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, through lllore legitimate principles of duty. It 
is her prerogative to penetrate into the deepest re- 
cesses of the heart, and, sitting at the very fountain of 
action, to alter and regulate its springs. She provides 
the hUlnan being' with a ne\v canon of right and 
"-Tong; and, by a subtle and potent influence, she as- 
sinlilates his in\vard composition to the code she has 
delivered, ,vith the Divine COllllllission in her hand, 
and the promises of revelation as the unfailing support 
of her labours. Thus the man, ,vhom she begins to 
goyern, clings to the acts of duty for their o\vn sake; 
they coincide ,vith the bias of his rene\ved nature; and 
he ,vill no,v undergo nlenaced pains for their sake 
under the same law of an inner impulse as ,vould pre- 
viously have led hiIn to dare the penalties of statutes 
l'ather than forbear to gratify his appetites. And as 
his dispositions are thus brought into radical harmony 
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,vith the conlnlands of the ]a,vgiver, so also he '\vill 
have learned through the saIne agency to recognise in 
his rulers an appointed lninistry of God. 
27. So lunch for that function of the State which 
regard
 the repres::,ion of crÎ1ue; anù if '\ve ]ook to the 
other branch of the definition, and inquire IHn.v Reli- 
gion '\viII affect the privat person '\rith respect to the 
positive end of acquiring outward good:--o, '\,e find that 
she fornls in him the 'habits of care, industry, and 
forethought, and that she teaches hin1 to regard as 
portions of his sacred duty the lnaintenance of his 
family, and the avoidance of all enervating luxury; 
the very reBults which a 
ecular and even Inatprialisillg 
policy should nIo
t desire to secure. 
- 28. If '\ve regard the '\vill of the State in its rela- 
tions '\vith that of the private person, it i
 easy to 
sho'\v yet lnore specifically ho'\v Chri
tianity tends, by 
making 111en good subjects and citizens, to reconci]e 
these often conflicting principles. It is by destroying 
that la'\v of Felf-'\vill and self-worship, the ancient idol, 
the great lie of this ,\yorld, ,,,,hich galls and scourges 
us even until now. The antagonist truth is, that our 
mere ,viII does not constitute a rightfulla'\v of action, 
but is al,yays to be led by regard to extrinsic grounds 
of duty, to grounds assunlillg a thousand appearance
, 
'\vhich are theulselves but signs of the suprenIe ,vill, 
our true and only law. It is by teaching Inan not 
only his actual poverty, but hies lnoral and essential 
dependence; by teaching hiuI, that the mere fact of 
his ,vishing to do this or that does not constitute a 
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reason for doing it, unless he can trace that ,vish up 
to some higher cause or object; that Religion takes 
a,vay the grand principle, as of individual, so like,vise 
of social Inisery and disorder. 
29. Undoubtedly she does not propose to private 
persons the ,vill of governors, as constituting in all 
cases a la,v to ,vhich they are implicitly to submit; 
this ,vere to substitute one human idol for another. 
But she does this: she inculcates absolute obedience 
to allla,v not sinful, ,vhile it continues to be law, as 
the essential condition of order in societies. And 
,vith respect to the alteration of la,vs, or the introduc- 
tion of new ones, she puts every individual in a condi- 
tion to exercise ,vith contentment the function 'v hich 
the constitution assigns to him, be it that of merely 
expressing his desires, or that of giving any suffrage 
or decision npon the subject-matter proposed; because 
she commands one and all concerned to abjure the 
la,v of private inclination, and to direct their observa- 
tion to the comlnon reason and justice of the case, 
,vhich all should be, and 'w'hen they have obeyed those 
injunctions all are, able in a considerable degree to 
appreciate. If it be replied, men do not obey these 
injunctions, it is only equiv
lent to saying, lnen are 
not thoroughly penetrated by the influence of religion, 
and this, instead of weakening, only enhances the in- 
ducement to avail ourselves of every probable and 
reasonable means of bringing them under her more 
effectual control. "Dire que la Religion n' est pas un 
motif réprimant, parce qu'elle ne réprime pas tou- 
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jours, c' est dire que les loix civiles ne sont pas un 
motif réprinlallt non plus." * 
30. "r e have, then, these di:,tinct heads, under 
\vhich the efforts of Cbristianity, in the due develop- 
Inent of its function
, directly and Inost powerfully 
aid the purposes of the State; by proposing Inore 
po\verful nlotives to do- good and avoid evil; by the 
general dpveloplnent and invigoration of the hUlnan 
faculties; by the formation, in particular, of the active 
habits m05t conducive to the order of the State; by 
removing the great obstructions to unity and peace in 
societies,. caprice, self-sufficiency, arbitrary will; allù 
thus predisposing the minds of Inen to sublnit to reason. 
I Inight ,veIl add, by the illlportance ,vhich lnust be 
given, on religious principles, to peace, as a distinct 
substantive object, for ,vhich, independently of its 
positive results, and ,vhen considered merely as im- 
plying the absence of the opposite evils, much ought 
to be sacrificed and endured. 
3]. There also seem to be 1110re specifically political 
uses of religion. It is religion that softens and hu- 
]nanises ,varfare; it is religion that enables States ,vith 
security to econonlise hUlnan suffering, and to mitigate 
the sharpness of their penal codes; because, relnillding 
lnen (to say no more) of future re,yards and punish- 
luents, it provides a consideration which stands, 
,,- hether Inore or less, in the place of legal sanctions. t 


* Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, xxiv. 2. 
t Ibid. xxiv. 14 :-" l\foins ]a religion sera réprimante, plus les Ioix 
civi1es doivent reprimer." 
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It is religion that has often neutralised in part thp 
evil and the sin of private quarrels, ,vhen it has ill- 
vc:-,tecl thelll ,vith the forul, as in the case of the ordeal 
by battle, of simple appeal to God as the final and 

npren1e Arbiter. The very remission of physical 
labour lvhich has Lelonged to religious festivals in 
general, to those of Christianity in particular, anù 
1110st of all to the Christian Sabbath, is to be regarded 
as a direct and great gift of religion to society at large. 
32. But further, religion has not allvays been <I 
developn1ent of truth differing only in its amount, or 
of truth clearly preponderating over error, as the pre- 
ceding arglunent seems to aSSlllne. Besides the ge- 
nuine substance of revelation, \vhich acts thus bene- 
ficially upon nlen, there are also sen1blances and 
counterfeits, ,vhich, though fictitious, yet, partly by 
out\vard reselnblance, and partly by their secret un- 
conscious hold on hUlnan pride, interest, or passion, 
are commonly taken for Religion, and, operating under 
her nalne, appeal to those genuine and best syn1pathies 
,vhich she commands, so as to usurp for sinister pur- 
poses nluch of her po,ver. In general, indeed, \vhere 
Divine Truth is kno,vn, these hostile forms are artful 
n1ixtures of her real substanc
 ,vith falsehood. Hence 
it has been under the nall1e of religion that lnany of 
the most anti-social doctrines have been proll1ulgaterl, 
and "ith the most fearfully disorganising conse- 
quences; as, for exanlple, by the first Anabaptists of 
Gprmany, and by the Fifth-Monarchy-nlen of Eng.. 
land. Hence, beyond the Christian pale, we have 
VOL. I. N 
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seen in Egypt* and in Babylont religion become the 
direct any of lust: in the Suttee, as forn1erly in the 
,vorship of l\1oloch, the actual de
troyer of hun1an 
life: in the ,vide-spread institution of caste, the instru- 
Inellt of establishing among Inen, instead of a law of 
love, almost a la,vof mutual aversion and contelnpt. 
IIo\v, then, are these to be repressed, but by the pro- 
mulgation of a genuine systen1 \vhich shall appeal 
,vith clearer credentials to the same potent motives, 
and shall enlist then1 on the side of order? Thus, 
therefore, it is directly in the interest of governlnent 
generally to enter into alliance ,vith true religion, for 
the sake of avoiding those great positive hazards 
\vhich, as history sho,vs, are continually apt to arise 
froln fanaticisIn in its various forms. 
33. N O'V, further, it is a general maxim of State 
policy, that in order to civil unity the 
overeign power 
ought to be in direct alliance \vith all the greater social 
forces ,vhich act upon the c0l11munity. That, too, 
,vhich is intended to be first in a nation, ought to be 
separated by a considerable interval froln ,vhat is 
second, lest the distinction be too fine to be perceived 
by the common eye. If ,ve consider the tendency of 
religion in proportion to its vital prevalence to dra,v 
forth generous gifts, and consequently to accumulate 
endo\vments, we shall find that, in respect of ll1ere 
property, the Church, in the natural course of its ex- 
tensioll,t tends to,vards a condition in ,vhich the re- 


* Herod. iÍ. 49. t Ibid. Î. 199. 
:t See Bishop (J. E.) 
umner, Charge 1. 
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gulation of its property nlight ,vholly derange the 

ocial machine unless it be placed under some special 
supervision and control of the civil authority, to 
,vhich all property is of right subject" Yet mere 
property affords no adequate Ineasure of the social 
po,ver and magnitude of religion. 
34. It ,vas the misfortune of France under the Ca- 
petian dyna.,ty, that her monarch 'vas but one degree 
1110re po,verful than several of his great feudatories; 
it ,vas the simultaneous felicity of England, that, from 
the time of the Conqueror generally, a very broad 
line was dra,vn in respect of possessions as ,veIl as of 
prerogatives between him \vho sat on the throne and 
those who surrounded it. Now religion, as long as it 
has any sort of unity, and d,velling as it does in 
earthen vessels, nlay, if apart from the State, becolne 
too strong for the State, and its professors may use 
their power against the legitimate designs of civil 
government. It is true that \ve find a renledy for 
this dilelnma in the sorer evil of such an extensive 
prevalence of schism, as shall prevent the gro,vth of 
a COlll1l1011 religious feeling, by placing what ought to 
be its constituent parts in a state of reciprocal anta" 
gonism, and leaving them as rival interests to neu- 
tralise one another. * But such an alternative ,ve Inay 
disrniss from our consideration, as far more pernicious 
even than the great mischief it averts. 
35. It is true, on the other hand, that religion, even 
"Then allied \vith States, may becolne too po,verful for 
· 'Yealth of Kations, iii. 210-212. 
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them: as ,vhen in the t\\relfth and thirteenth centuries 
the exorbitant anlbition of the papacy had reached 
such a pitch of boldness as to claim the patronage of 
all the benefices of Christendom, an authority to un- 
bind the social com pacts of Christian nations, and the 
entire sovereignty of the heathen ,vorld. But the 
tremendous collisions wlrich these claims must have 
produced ,vere softened or averted by the subsisting 
alliance. The great ,,?ar of investitures ,vas the crisis 
of the general connection bet\veen Church and State. 
It ,vas through that ,val' that the terms of their rela- 
tion ,vere mainly defined. But the length and obsti- 
nacy of the struggle ;:,ho,vs us that, ,vhere the religious 
eleu1ent was vigorous and one, there "as no alterna- 
tive bet\veen the dissolution of society and the blend- 
ing together of its t,vo great laws of syulpathy-the 
cOlnposition of its grand llloving forces, the principles 
of political and of Christian organisation. And lastly, 
'v hen the spirit of English nationality ,vas still too 
tightly curbed by the papal dominion, the remedy 
\vhich, follo\ving out the instincts of nature, it sought, 
,vas not breaking the ties ,vhich bound the Church to 
the State, but drawing them closer bya:ssigning to 
both these bodies a single and domestic centre of 
ordinary motion. So that the menacing consequences 
of perverted religion, and the hazards of ruinous dis- 
organisation froln detached religion, cOlnbine with 
other and positive reasons to offer to the State the 
strongest inducements to cement an union ,vith the 
spiritual po\ver. 
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SECTION II. 


TO THE CHURCH IN PARTICULAR. 


36. I have thus far considered the general induce- 
nlents by which religion, regarded at large as a systel11 
of relations to a superior po\ver and to a future state, 
to a Being and a life beyond the limits of visibility, 
attracts the State, independently of moral obligation, 
to forIn friendly connections ,vith itself; only here 
and there letting into view the peculiar principles of 
Christianity, and not at all touching upon the preg- 
nant controversy that is at issue bet,veen the claÏ1lls 
of its several forms. 
I proceed to contend that the argument of induce- 
ments, independently of Christian principles binding 
upon the conscience, determines among these COln- 
peting claims in favour of that advanced by the one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, ,vhich providentially 
still holds, and promises to hold, aIllong us, the double 
sanction of ordinance human and divine. 
37. Undoubtedly the political and general princi- 
ples, \vhich lead us to the conclusion that a religion 
ought to be established, ,viII like"rise lead us sonle- 
\vhat farther, and sho,v us that it ought to be esta- 
blished along ,vith the best guarantees for its perma- 
nence that can be obtained. That which the rulino' 
o 
po',ers, \vhich the "isdom and virtue of the nation 
have expressed as the truth of religion, and chosen 
anlidst rival and surrounding, but in their judgment 
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inferior, fornls, they ought also to gird about ,vith 
fixed institutions and practices, and to elnbody in 
IJernlallent records, in orùer that it IlIa)'" not thereafter 
relapse into one of those inferior s}Jecies, and leave 
the nation for ,,,hose benefit. it ,vas designed a loser to 
the extent of that inferiority. 
38. It is the ,visdom ûf Jnan, and especially of th(' 
public luan, placed upon the ,vatch-to,ver for the aù- 
vantage of his fello,vs, to look lJeyond the pre
el1t, 
,vhether of time or place, until his eye fails hilll in 
the di:;tance, because that ,vhich is future has as real 
and as important relations to us, ,vIto are immortal 
creatures, as anyone of the 1110ll1ellts ticked a,vay 
,vithin our hearing; and ,ye Inay observe, in corrobo- 
ration of this general maxiul, that even human la,vs 
Jeal ,vith some l-ights 110t yet in operation as having 
real existence, and as entitled to consideration on 
principles of justice. This truth holùs 110t only ,vith 
reference to our state after death, but like,vise as re- 

pects our span of ealthly life; lunch nlore does it 
huld of nations, whose future in this ,vorlll Leal's a 
larger proportion to their present than that of indivi- 
duals; and of rulers and la\vgivers, as acting for 
nations.. In all la,vs and institutions therefore they 
,rill e'3teelll their durability a capital elenlent, and 
they will be,vare of being entrapped into the fallacious 
assulnption, that \vhatever systenl can upon the 1110- 
111el1t 
ho'v the greatest alnouut uf activity and effect, 
is, therefore, the one ,vhich in the longer tracts of 
tilDe ,vill give a 
ilnilar rc::;ult. In short, the fable of 
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- 
the tortoise and the hare is applicable, in its Inoral, to 
institutions, as ,veIl as to individuals. 
39. The fixity 'v hich is obtained by la,vs is inope- 
rative and dead, unless there be a corresponding senti- 
ment animating the human beings by ,vhose instru- 
rnentality they are to be carried into execution. But 
upon the other hand, that motive principle, which man 
alone can supply, is capable of being incited, assisted, 
governed, and perpetuated by the existence of a fixed 
extrinsic record having all the veracity and authority 
which can attach to any of our acts. The statesman, 
therefore, if for a nIomen t '\ve suppose him in the 
situation of one choosing the modifications under 
,vhich a national faith is to be established, ,vould see 
that preference is to be given to a scheme, such as 
that commonly termed Quakerism, over any such 
forms of Christianity as decline to receive the entire 
,vord of God, and claim the right of denying its divi- 
nity 'v here it clashes with the preconceived opinions 
of its readers; because there exists in the one case, 
and not in the other, a pernlanent unchangeable at- 
testation of, the principles professed at one period of 
tinIe, 'v hich attestation is in the nature of a moral, 
though of course not infallible, security for their being 
preserved at another. 
40. But further. To a forin of Christianity like 
Quakerism he ,vould, and still on principles purely 
political, prefer a form like that of Independency, or 
that adopted by the sect of the Baptists; because, in 
aùùition to the volunle of the revealed 'V ord, they 
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adhere to the use of certain significant illstitutioll:-; 
ternled sacranlents, ,,'"hich, settiug' a
ide for the tilue 
all consideration of their higher uses, are ,vitne
ses in 
attestation of the sacred Scriptures, hy ,vhich they 
also are themselves attested. 
41. Again, he ,voulù prefer to these communion::;, 
,,,hich reject all sunl1naries of doctrine forllled fi'olH 
the Scriptures, a SystClll like that of the Church-esta- 
Llishnlent of Scotlanù, ,vhich, by adopting a stated 
Confession of faith, linlits the interpretation of the 
sacred volurne, and tends to fix a belief lllore definite 
than that ,yl1Ïch fol1o,vs all the fluctuations of mere 
individual or traùitionary judgnlent. 
4:!. Anù lastly, and upon the same human consi- 
derations as before, he ,vould again prefer to this the 
))olity of the Engli
h church, ,,,hich, as it is extriusic- 
ally vie,ved, and independentl
T of its highest or 
" transcendental". character, superadds to the evi- 
dence and guarantees of the "r ord, of sacranlents, of 
creeùs, and of prilnitive practices, a perpetual succes- 
sion of clergy Ly ,vhom these have Leell received, a
 
they ,vere delivered, ill regular order frOll} hand to 
hand; and ,vhich thus supplies ns ,vith a living yoic\' 
of perpetual ,vitllesses, in addition to tho
e ,vhich arc 
not active without a hlunan agency to set them ill 
1110tioll. Indeed, SChell1eS of ecclesiastical polity, in 
proportioll as they found then1selves ,vholly or par- 
tially upon private or local opinion, have no choice 
except bet\\!eCll these t" 0 alternative
: either to JJl' 


* Chalmers' Lectures, In t. "i. p. 17ft 
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subject to perpetual and unlinlitcd fluctuations, if their 
definitions in theology be fe,v and their scheme li- 
beral; or, on the other hand, to push dogmatic in- 
struction into extrelne rigour and detail, and, by the 
severe method of preliminary subscription to an im- 
luense multitude of propositions, to restrain, as by hit 
and curb, the free action of inquiry. Our Church- 
history ,viII supply abundant examples of this propo- 
sition: it nlight not be difficult to illustrate it by the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, as "ell as by the 
"T eshninster Confession of Faith, * and by lnany inci- 
dents of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. "r e 
may judge, on the other hand, ho\v dangerous liberal- 
ity of temperament itself becomes under a scheme not 
founded on Catholic principles, ,,'hen "'e find so ex- 
cellent a person as Dr. Doddridge protesting against 
requiring an unity of belief from teachers of religion 
,vith respect to the Trinity.t Therefore the State, in 
allying itself ,vith the Church, adopts the course Hot 
only of utility, but of a greater indulgence to tender 
and uninstructed consciences. 
43. Another prudential reason ,vhich ,vould induce 
the stateslnan to prefer a fornl of religion provided 
,vith fixed guarantees of pc-rlnanence in itself to one 
,vithout thenl, is this-that the religious systenl of a 
country cannot be administered directly by the State 
itself. The practice of nlankind, unless \vith the pccu- 


:;. Vide iuf. ch. viii. 
 52. Card\ven's HistOl"Y of Conferences, p.p. 
132, 178, 183, confirmed by Nears History of the Puritans. 
t Doddridge's Correspondence, iii. 2g3. 
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liar exception of the papacy, has been to separate, ahuost 
universally, the fUllctions of civil government from the 
persons of the priesthood, or those of priesthood fronl the 
persons of civil governors, 'v hen society has attained 
any considerable n1agnitude. The 8tate, therefore, can- 
not be imnlediatelyand pernlanently cognisant of the 
doctrines taught, in the sense of exercising over them 
that supervision from day to day, ,vhich belongs to 
ecclesiastical superiors. Consequently its relations are 
forlned ,vith institutions; and as teaching is al,vays, 
though in different degrees, liable to vary and dege- 
nerate, it is the interest of the State to contract ,vith 
that ,,,hich shall offer the fairest probability of retain- 
ing all the features which it had ,vhen the contract 
,vas 11lade, so as to save the necessity of revision and 
the risk of rupture. 
44. Thus much of perInanency. But no,v of truth, 
,vhich is its foundation. As a statesman believing in 
God (for we have not yet invested our ideal person for 
the purpose of the present argunlent ,vith the responsi- 
bilities of a Inember of the Catholic Church) ,viII prefer 
revealed to unrevealed religion, the one con1Îng to him 
as 111atter of kno,vledge, the other of conjecture; or, 
at the least, the one as determinate, the other as unde- 
fined; even so, still on the sallle principle of theisnl, 
he ,vill be bound to prefer the entire revelation of 
God's ,vill to any partial exhibition of it. The t\VO 
conditions, therefore, for ,yhich he ,viII naturally look, 
are these: all that is attainable of truth in the religion 
it5elf, and of fixity in the institutions appointed for it
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nlaintenance and propagation. And these conditioll
 
meet in the Church, attested as Bhe is by eighteen 
hundred years of chequered, indeed, but never inter- 
rupted existence. 
45. But the State has this further and very great 
ad vantage in alliance \vith the visible and perpetual 
society \vhich is appropriately termed the Church of 
Christ. It is most difficult and invidious for govern- 
ors to select anyone fornl of nlere opinion as such, 
and to endo\v it, or to prefer any institution simply 
for the reason that the doctrines taught in it are 
agreeable to the vie\vs entertained personally by them- 
selves. Now the Church professes to be an institution 
not deduced by hunlan rea::;on from any general de- 
claration of God's ,viII, but actually and (so to speak) 
bodily given by God, founded through his direct 
inspiration, and regularly transluitted in a divinely 
appointed though hunlan line. The State, therefore, 
does not here propose a conception of its o\vn for the 
approbation of the people, but sOlllething nlore pal- 
pahle and objective, an institution, to which it has itself 
yielded faith and honlage, as of Divine authority; and 
the homage ,vhich it has thus paid is done not upon 
grounds of opinion alone
 but with these to the autho- 
rity ,vhich that institution possesses froln its historical 
connection ,yith Christ and his Apostles, corroborated 
as ,veIl as conveyed by the cumulative ,vitness of all 
the succeeding generations. The difference is t\vofold : 

t is that bet\Veell inheritance and acqui
ition; it is 
that Let\Veell an attested and a conjectural authority 
from God. 
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46. The inducements, of ,vhich the enumeration has 
no".. closed, are all n1atters int.rinsic to the Church; 
and up to this point I have endeavoured to ShO"T, that 
rational lnen, entertaining the average belief of men 
in a Creator, and serious in it, and being called to 
exercise the functions of government, ought to apply 
to the acts of governlnent the offices of religion, for 
the discharge of their o,vn and of the national respon- 
sibilities before God; and that in inquiring, not al- 
ready under Christian preposse
sions, what is the best 
rcligion for the profession of the State, they ,viII, even 
,vithout taking into vie,v the scope of particular doc- 
trines, arrive naturally at the adoption of the Christian 
Church. 
47. If, ho,vever, the claim of the Church be pre- 
ferable for State IJurposes, it does not seeln at once to 
follo,v that it should be exclusive, * as against sects of 
Christianity professing to concur in its fundamental 
doctrines. )T et some considerations of utility" ill lead 
us to,vards this result, though they may scarcely reach 
it. Sonle kind of unity is not only desirable but need- 
ful for public decency and order. Ko,van unity of 
opinion can never be absolutely insured, and it is pro- 
perly a question of degree; and it ,vould be impossible 
for a governnlent perlnanently to contract ,vith any set 
of opinions as such, because it could not be COlnpetent to 
detect deviatiolls in their subtle and nascent forms, so 
that it nlight only becon1e a,vare of their existence 
'v hCll they ,,,cre too strong to be corrected anù repressed. 


* This question is further pursued in e}1ap. ÌÌ. 
 103-1]2; and in 
('hap. v. 
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And the name of Christianity affords no security what- 
eyer for the substantial unity or convergency of the 
doctrines taught. There must be, for example, a far 
,vider space between Catholic Christianity and Unita- 
rianism (regarded in the abstract), than there need be 
bet,veen Unitarianism and the religion of the ,yorks of 
Plato. "T e Inight, then, argue for the Church on 
principles of reason, as offering, in her onene
s and 
permanency of communion, the only adequate guaran- 
tee of that unity ,vhich is so important to the State. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THEORY OF THE CO:'lNECTION BETWEEN THE CHURCH A
D THE STATF. 


P \RT III. 


THE ABILITY OF THE STATE 1
 RESPECT TO RELIGION. 


SECTIO
 I.-AS TO ITS EXTENSIO
. 


1. IN the foregoing chapter it has been argued at 
length that the State, as such, has a true and lHoral 
personality, and should therefore profess and practise 
a religion. That this sphere of duty includes the 
particular obligations to aùapt the la,vs to the princi- 
plcs of the State re1igion on all points of definite 
contact bet,veen them, and to hold them generally 
subordinate to such a regulating po,ver; and to 111akc 
provision within its limits for the maintenance, and the 
perpetuation from age to age, of the chosen system of 
belief and ,,,"orship; by the instruction of the young 
as they grow into consciousness and responsibility; 
by supplying sacred ordinances to the poor, ,vho are 
so engrossed by physical necessities that they have 
not the means of providing and supporting them on 
their own account; and by a pervading machinery for 
soliciting the un,villing and the spiritually dead 
through the agency of suasion. It has likewise been 
sho,vn how the la,v of interest coincides ,vith dIe 
higher yet parallel law of duty. The reasonIng, 
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when it has arrived at this point, is met by a counter 
allegation no,v to be described and exalnined. 
2. Those writers upon national religion ,,,ho are 
hostile to the alliance between the civil and the 
spiritual powers, avoiding for the most part the ethical 
exaulinatiou of their subject, have made amends, as it 
'rere, for this timidity by their courage in contesting 
even the moùest proposition, that the powers of this 
,vorld are con1petent to render some amount of service 
to religion. And they do not hesitate to assert, on 
the other haud, that the agency of States, ,vhel1 em- 
ployed for such a purpose, both deteriorates the quality 
and curtails the quantity of religious observance 
among the people. 
3. N o,v it has at least the appearance of the very 
extreme of paradox to contend that, ,vhile Christianity 
confessedly demands the offering up of t.he ,vhole 
heart of every man to God, ,vhile art and science, and 
even material pursuits, are capable always of substan- 
tial, and generally of direct, consecration to Him, that 
the greatest of all earthly powers, the very crown of 
that hUl1l.an nature ,vhich the Gospel claÎ1ns entire, 
and the most conversant, after the domestic authority, 
with moral subject-matter, nalnely, the governing 
po,ver, should be hopelessly and permanently dis- 
qualified from all direct service to religion, and that, 
too, contrary to the uniform persuasion and practice 
of mankind. 
4. Let us, ho,vever, attempt to grapple ,vith this 
paradox, and to sho,v in succession, first, that govern.. 
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Inent is qualified to be an instrument for the profession 
, 
and extcnsion of religion; and thi
 both, 1. by pecu- 
lliary, and, 2. by lllorallncans, ,vhich last embrace the 
various heads of ,,:,orship and of the exanlples that it 
afforùs; of the adaptation of la,v to the rules of reli- 
gion in all subject-lnatter determinable by thelll; and 
of indirect influence upon the tone and fabric of reli- 
gion itself: secondly, that its putting snch instrumcnt- 
ality into action is not naturally calculated to dete- 
riorate, but, on the contrary, to improve the tone of 
personal religion. 
5. 'Vith respect to the first proposition, that the 
State is competent to aid in the cxtension of religion, 
it is chiefly contested so far as it regards the point of 
pecuniary support: and it is contended * that the 
p.piritual condition of the United States of America is 
nlorc thriving than that of Great Britain; that a 
public expenditure on account of rcligion checks anù 
freezes the streams of private beneficence, and thus 
prevents greater contributions than it supplies. 'Vith 
this is incongruously associated the proposition, that 
State assistance engenders a plethoric habit in the 
teachers of religion, and that through the influence of 
\vealth they sink into a general torpor. But it often 
happens that t,vo forIns of assertion, ,vhich can 
scarcely be true together, may well be false together. 
It may be that such is the case in the present instance, 
and that ,ve need decline neither the first question, 


* For example, in the 'N al'rative of a Visit to the Churches of 
An1erica,' by l\'Iessrs. Reed and l\Iatheson. 
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"\vhether the intervention of the State, as such, dinli- 
nishes the aggregate of pecuniary aid to religion, nor 
the second, whether it contanlinates its moral cha- 
racter by extravagance and corruption. 
6. Now if it be true that religious ,vorship, upon 
the ,vhole, is starved among us, is it really owing to 
the legislative aid which it has received? 
In the first place, we should contend that Britain 
is better supplied ,vith religious ordinances, as far as 
they are measured by quantity, than the North Ame- 
rican republic; and that those countries of the conti- 
nent 'v here the development of popular principles has 
not yet been sufficient to cripple the ecclesiastical 
action of the government, Prussia for example, are 
Inore amply supplied than either; the latter a fact 
hardly, I believe, subjected to question, and of itself 
apparently conclusive with reference to the objection. 
7. Again. It is admitted that individual liberality 
did once endo,v the Church sufficiently, at the very 
least. It is said, Remove State agency, and individual 
liberality ,viII do the saIne again. But ,ve are to ob- 
serve that the same spirit '" hich engendered individual 
liberality, likewise elicited the 
ontributions of the 
State. The first has now decreased. It is proposed 
to remove the second, "hich grew out of the first and 
,vas a part of its increase; but was not its excess, for, 
on the contrary, the State, as ,viII soon be shown, 
restrained that excess. I t followed the first, ho,vever, 
in the ,vay of natural consequence. And now it is 
proposed to renlove it, in order that the first may grow 
VOL. I. 0 
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again. Is it then so agreeable to reason, that a prin- 
ciple should acquire strength by the utter eradication 
of a gerlnane principle? 
8. But is it then S0l11e peculiarity in the English 
climate or constitution ,vhich inverts for us the la,vs 
of human nature, and poisons religion ill this island 
by the very diet that sustains it else,vhere? Does the 
national spirit usually run counter to the tenor of 
public la,v, instead of being represented in it? Eng- 
land has been long and honourably distinguished by 
its pervading, full, and systelnatic legal provision for 
the poor: and yet it is not less true that no circurn- 
stance in our social condition n10re excites the admira- 
tion (I could name instances) of illustrious foreigners, 
than the abundance in this country of charitaLle insti- 
tutions for the aged, the orphan, the ignorant, the 
helpless, the diseased, the deranged, ,vhich are sup- 
ported by private and voluntary gifts. The mere 
statenlent of such a supposition is its best refutation. 
9. I conclude, therefore, that, according to all gene- 
ral rules of prudence and reason, the contributions of 
the State to religion are really additions to, and not, 
as has been paradoxically taught, subtractions ii-oIn, 
the sum total of those means levied off "the mammon 
of unrighteousness," ,vhicl1 God has appointed and 
experience has sho,vn to be upon the ,vhole an10ng 
the instrun1ents for the maintenance and extension of 
religion. I do not deny that in particular ca
es these 
contributions 111ay put a convenient excuse into the 
mouth of the miser-" why should he be at pains to 
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do what is done already from other sources 1" but all 
private liberality ,vould have the very saIne effect. 
These are exceptions, and not rules. Further, I do not 
dispute that alnong sects 'v hich are not endowed by the 
State, the sun1S ,vhich are given in charity \vill pass 
in a narro,ver channel, and ,vill be more specifically 
appropriated to advancing the objects of the party, 
,vhile they leave the objects of general benevolence 
almost ,yithout provision; and thus there may be an 
appearance, in SOlne cases possibly nlore, of a greater 
zeal for the temporal service of religion; but though 
I adlllit that their sympathies are differently distri- 
buted, I deny that, according to our experience, the 
Inembers of national establishments are upon the 
,vhole, ,vhen ,ve take into view the entire range of 
Christian liberality, Illore scanty givers than the re- 
mainder of the community, ho,vever true it be that all 
classes, as classes, are laIllentably in arrear of the de- 
Inands of Christian duty, not to Illention Christian 
gratitude and love. * 
10. "Tith respeét to the second head of charge, let 
us observe, that the objections to a state-religion, 
grounded on the abuses connected with the control of 
endowIllents, are not levelled, by those ,vho use then1, 
at endo,vrnents in general, but at State endowIllents 
in particular. But, upon looking coolly at the ques- 


* See the able, heart-stirring, and pungent volull1e of the Rev. 
H. W. Wilberforce, entitled' The Parochial System.' I should also 
refer to Dr. "7"ardlaw's 'Lectures on Establishments,' pp. 276--278, an 
eloquent and powerful passage. 
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tion, ,ve find that the abuses themselves attach to the 
practice of endowment. in general, not to that of State 
endo"\vment in particular. Undoubtedly, ,vherever 
there is considerable property devoted to a particular 
purpose, it holds out telnptation to ,vorldly men to 
step in, with a vie"\v of enjoying the property and 
neglecting the purpose. · But this temptation exists in 
full force, ,vhether that property have been so dedi- 
cated by an indiyiclual or by the State. Rather, in- 
deed, the argument hcrefrom is in favour of national 
establishments: because the State has lIlnch better 
Ineans, by its O'V11 perpetuity, of securing the pern1a- 
nent administration of its gifts fron1 abuse, and of 
enforcing responsiLility, than the individual ,vho dies 
and is forgotten, or at least is more uncertainly and 
feebly represented in his descendants. Upon a gene- 
ral survey, I do not see the slightest ground for n1ain- 
taining that, of t,vo churches equally endo,ved, one 
acknowledged and aided by the State, and the other 
deriving equivalent revenues from private sources, the 
latter ,viII, cætcris paribus, be nlorë effective as a reli- 
gious society than the forIner. If, as an exam pIe, we 
con1pare the ROlnan Catholic religion as professed in 
Ireland with the same religion on the Continent, "\ve 
are testing the argulnent at a disadvantage; because 
in Ireland it is an unendo"\ved as well as an unesta- 
blished church; but neither here do I think any infer- 
ence can be dra,vn unfavouraçle to the above positions. 
11. Doubtless, it remains to the adversary to con- 
test the expediency of endown1ent generally, ,vhatever 
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be its source, and to lnaintain that the Church ought 
to live only from day to day; although he would do so 
in the face of all precept and all practice, ,vith such 
exceptions only as scarcely break the uniforInity of the 
rule. It is manifest that he ,yould thus get over the 
temptations afforded byendowlnent to indolent per- 
sons; but it is far froBl being equally clear that he 
,vould exclude a yet more dangerous class, of those, 
namely, ,vho speak to the passions, and the fancies, 
and the prepossessions of Inen, and ,vho not merely 
neglect, but positively pervert, the truth of God. 
12. The notice, however, of this objection, ,vhich 
properly lies, not against establishlnent but endo,v- 
ment, naturally introduces in this place an argument 
tending to sho,v that endoWlnent has alnong its se- 
condary results SOlne which are positively beneficial as 
,veIl as some that have their hazards. 'Vherever the 
pecuniary n1aintel1ance of religion and its ministers is 
not referred to the ,viII of the congregation, a systen1 
of appoil1tJnent other than that of popular election has 
usually prevailed. Endowment does but ill harmonise 
,vith the very nature of sectarianisln, inaslnuch as it 
tends to introduce something of independence into the 
religious institution itself, and liberates it, at least in 
part, froin the dominion of those successive ,vilIs ,vhich 
are too apt to revel in its arbitrary control. And be- 
sides, it seen1S at least to be reasonable that the parties 
,vho endo,v, or their representatives, should appoint 
those ,vho are to receive the fruits of the endo.w'ment. 
I aln not here, ho,,'ever, to inquire into the justice of 
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this principle; bu t only to 0 bserve tha t history and 
long experience prove a connection de facto between 
fixed property or stipends for the clergy on the one 
hand, and ,vhat is termed patronage on the other. 
Although I am not prepared to say that the converse 
holds equally good, and that, where the sacred order 
have depended on voluntary and occasional support, 
there the pastor has al,vays been designated to his 
office by the flock. 
13. The principle of endo,vment, thus connected in 
practice ,vith patronage on the one hand, is like,vise 
historically associated ,vith the national or public esta- 
blishment of religion on the other, to such an extent 
that, ,,,hile every religious establishment is ex vi terl1LÍni 
more or less endo,ved, no Christian society has ever 
acquired income or possessions large enough to form 
an item of any moment in the national wealth, unless 
when associated ,vith the State; so that endowment 
leads to establishment as its natural consummation. 
I do not know that even the Church, before the tilne 
of Constantine, can forIn a substantial exception to the 
truth of this rule; and ,vherever an historical con- 
nection is found to be nearly universal, we n1ay safely 
infer the existence of a moral bond. Establishment, 
then, is connected ,vith endo,vment, and endo'Vll1ent 
,vith patronage. But further, endo,vment and pa- 
tronage hnply that the 111inister is, in a considerable 
degree, independent of the mass of the people. 
14. And first of the religious uses of endowment. As 
having a tendency to give to the n1inister of religion 
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some degree of exemption from the arbitrary influence 
of his congregation, it has also a tendency to preserve 
the purity of doctrine. Plato deemed it scandalous 
and at variance ,vith the la,vs of virtue, to teach for a 
fee. St. Paul claimed that those 'v ho ministered in 
the Gospel should live by their ministry: * but the 
vital po,vers given to the Church enable her to adnlit 
Inal1Y popular influences, ,vhich, if she dealt ,vith 
lnere abstractions of philosophy, and not ,vith a living 
covenant of grace, she "\vould be obliged jealously to 
exclude. And yet who does not see that the Apostle 
hiu1self, in writing to his converts, that he had laboured 
for his o,vn support, because he would 110t be charge- 
able unto any of them,t affords an express recognition 
of that truth for which we here contend, namely, that 
when the Christian flock are placed habitually in the 
position of paymasters, notions of pride and self-suffi- 
ciency,vill infallibly associate themselves with that 
function, and lnen will claim the right to determine 
upon the doctrine, for \vhose inculcation they are con- 
tinually reminded that they supply the pecuniary 
llleans? Perhaps it was also a similar principle of 
delicacy in the n1anagelnent of temporalities, ,vhich 
induced the Apostles to comIllit to the brethren the 
choice of the persons ,vho ,vere to be ordained dea- 
cons,t and ,,
hich led St. Paul to take with him on 
his journey, to distribute the funds raised for the 
churches of Palestine, a con1panion chosen, not by 
one particular congregation, but by the generality- 


* I Cor, ix. 14. 


.,. I Thess. ii, 9 
 2 Thess. iii. 8. 


:t Acts vi. 1. 
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15. From this principle, that the purveyor of the 
pecuniary 111eans is ever apt, rightly or \vrongly (in 
1110st cases rightly, but in all he is inclined), to be- 
come the judge of the ,vork performed, arises the 
undue dictation of the State, ,vhere the clergy are 
supported by annual and revocable votes, or in 
any 111anner depending on the ,viII of the existing 
secular administration-a dictation which it requires 
very stringent rules and precautions to prevent. 
Hence also the tyranny of the people, of the com- 
bined many or the wealthy fe\v, ,vhere they close 
or open the purse at pleasure. Hence the blessing 
of a provision in fixed property, \vhich operates 
as a part of the perlnanent la\v and organisation 
of the country, and \vhich does not immediately 
depend, nor is it at all felt to depend, upon the fa- 
yourable or adverse fluctuations, from time to time, 
of human ,vilJ. As the first of these arrangements 
tends strongly to Erastianism, so the second is calcu- 
lated to give an unbounded scope to the exercise of 
private judgment in religion, and to the disregard of 
all the restraint8 of authority and of the genera] 
reason: and this the 111 ore, in proportion as thosè, 
who by payment control their instructors, are nu- 
merous. 
16. This is not a period in ,vhich an individual can 


* 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19. 
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contend against nunlbers, without calling to his aid 
SOllIe auxiliaries, such as custom, authority, prescrip- 
tion. A single patron, therefore, in presenting a 
clergynlan, does not, in general, look for an organ of 
his own sentiments as such, but for one "Tho ,yill 
convey the principles ,vhich are received in his par- 
ticular religious com
union or party; and he relies 
on the fact of their habitual reception as a counter- 
poise to any movement ,vhich a popular disapproba- 
tion at the tÏ1ne nlay SeelTI to carry. The patron, 
tllerefore, does not claim the right of moulding the 
doctrine which is to be inculcated in the saIne manner 
as it is claimed and exercised ,vhere the people elect, 
since numbers have, according to the present senti- 
Inent, an intrinsic weight, lrhich the individual has 
not. Hence patronage becomes a conservatiye ele- 
111ent in religion; and popular election, 011 the other 
hand, gives great encouragement to innovation in the 
TIlatter of teaching; independently of the other results, 
beneficial or injurious, ,vhich have been found to 
attend each mode of settlenlent respectively. 
17. And indeed, more generaUy, it seenlS hardly 
t
o much to assume, that, upon the \vhole, religious 
truth, of ,vhatever amount, is safer in the hanùs of 
teachers than in those of the taught; in those of lnen 
,vho devote their minds specifically to the subject, and 
accept it in lieu of any ,vorldly profession, than in 
those of the cro\vd, \vho have other objects upon ,vhich 
to besto"'
 their chief energies, and 'v ho, for the ll10st 
part, bestow upon this such a residue only of their 
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attention as fails to be absorbed by the material ""ants 
and interests of life. Not that in the hands of either 
it is absolutely secure; nor that it can anywhere be 
pure, except under the safeguards ,vhich God has ap- 
pointed. But such elelnents or fractional parts of 
truth as are elnbodied in any system of religion, ,viII, 
upon the ,y hole, be better preserved by those Inost 
devoted to that systenl, than by the lnass of its nonli- 
nal adherents. It follows that a considerable degree 
of freedonl in the condition of the clergy from the 
control of their immediate flocks is advantageous to 
religion. Doubtless the \vatchlnen require to be 
watched, and a compound action, of the teachers and 
the people reciprocally, affords a better gnarantee than 
that of each taken singly ,yould supply: still it re- 
mains true, that the voluntary method tends to give a 
preponderating influence, in determining the doctrine 
,vhich shall be taught, to the less qualified class; and 
the nlethod of endowment, and therefore of establish- 
nlent, "Thich is so 111uch akin to it, verges in the opposite 
direction. Thus by a chain of causes we find a real 
connection practically established bet,veel1 the union 
of Church and State, and that permanency of religious 
teaching, 'v hich is one of the notes and conditions of 
its purity. 
18. If then ,ve are to assume the principle of en- 
do,vlnent, is it nleant to be seriously alleged that there 
are fundalnental objections to its being put in practice 
by the State, as introducing lethargy, extravagance, 
and corruption? that, ,,-hile private vigilance is ahlc 
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for itself to secure the efficient management of pecu- 
niary resources, all services which the GoverUlnent 
superintends, conducts, or aids, are distinguished by a 
spiri t of inaction, or of ,vasteful extravagance? On 
the contrary, it is notorious that the ,vholesome jea- 
lousy of the people, the exposure and free discussion of 
our pub1ic accounts, a con1prehensive scale and an ex- 
tended agency, and the credit that in every ,veIl-regu- 
lated State attaches to puhlic en1ployu1ents, enable the 
Governn1ent upon the ,vhole to realise, not perhaps 
every,vhere a rigid econolny, but a Ineasure of it at 
least greater than that ,vhich the average of private 
agency would secure. 
19. But there is another material distinction: its 
aid ,vould have one obvious advantage, that it ,vould 
In ore nearly conform to a regular and pern1anent 
standard, and ,vould be less likely either in an age of 
superstition to load the priesthood with a corrupting 
excess of wealth, or in a selfish and ,vorldly period to 
reduce it to an indecent poverty and dependence. It 
,vas the lavish profusion of private persons ,vhich, be- 
fore the Reforn1ation, had placed in the hands of the 
Church so large a proportion of the landed property 
of this and of other countries., It has been stated that 
it actually reached one-third of the 'v hole in England, 
and one moiety in Scotland. If ,ve adlnit that the 
tithe was given by legislative enactnlent, still it ,vas 
not the tithe, but the bequests of estates, ,vhich caused 
the e110rnlOUS ten1poral aggrandisell1ent of the Church. 
III the ll1can tÏ111e the State ,vas endeavouring with a 
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,vise economy to restrict this practice by enacting and 
re-enacting the statutes of mortn1ain. Upon the other 
hand, the present disposition of the national endo,v- 
ments of religion in Scotland is cOllln10nly quoted as a 
model of eC0110n1Y; and it is certainly entitled to the 
praise of ,vorking great results froll1 very limited 
lneans, ,vith as little of evillnotive or conduct min- 
gling in their administration, as the infirlnity of hu- 
111an nature ,viII allow us under the most favourable 
circulllstallces to expect. And yet this 1110st thriftily- 
ordered systeln is not the result of any private eCOn0111Y, 
but of a statute of King Charles the First. Further; 
not only is this a religious system supported by the 
State, but it is one in ,vhich the governlnent exercises 
. 
directly a very considerable proportion of the pa- 
tronage. 
. 
20. Upon the other hand, I think experience proves, 
that it has been reserved for SOlne other than nation- 
ally-recognised systems of religion to demonstrate by 
experinlent, upon ,vhat scanty supplies of the goods of 
this ,vorld the teachers of religion may be 11laintained. 
Independently ho,vever of the shame, the scandal, and 
the sin of refusing the decencies of life to those 'v horn 
lfe acknowledge as ministers of the altar, I contend 
that this excessive fluctuation in the scales of private 
liberality is itself a most serious 111isfortune to religious 
interests; and that the religious action of governments 
has been beneficial, as upon other grounds so on this; 
that it has tended to reduce the ,vealth of the clerical 
estate in lavish times helo,v exorbitant excess, and 
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that it now tends to sustain the provision for that body 
above the level of a miserable penury.-)(c 
21. I ,vould further observe, that this opinion of the 
actual inability of the State to prolIlote the pure de- 
signs of religion is one opposed not less to authority 
than to the results of general reasoning. Endo,vments 
of every kind, and of infinite variety in anlount and 
form, have prevailed fron1 the days of Abraham at least 
until our o,vn, an10ng Pagans and Christians, among 
melnbers of establishments and dissenters, in sects and 
in the Church. They have been given by all; but by the 
best and wisest, more than by the ,veak and bad. They 
have been given under the direct sanction and ordi- 
nance of God: and it is difficult indeed to reconcile 
this recorded fact ,,,ith the novel and extravagant 
supposition, that they intrinsically tend more to the 
depression and extinction of religion in the hands of 
its legitimate ministers, than to its maintenance and its 
propagation. 
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II' In Wilberforce's Correspondence, :rvlr. Crosse, a clergyman of 
Bradford, writes that the dissenters are gaining ground, and "mnst 
accOInplish the downfall of the Establishment." One of the causes 
he assigns is the smaU expense at which they can supply thcln with 
ministers :-" l\fr. H. hpre has not, I suppose, above 20l. per annum j 
but then he teaches a school and keeps a shop." See the Correspond- 
ence of Dr. Doddridge (vol. i. pp. 217, 257, 296, &c.), who thought 
himself at Kibworth "passing rich," not "with forty pounds a year," 
but under it; the Autobiography of a Dissenting l\nnister; and the 
Account of the Distribution of the Parlialnentary Grant to Protestant 
Dissenting l\Iinisters, }Jrinted for the House of Commons, Sess. 1837, 
No. 127. It is painful to add, that perhaps the most wretchedly pro- 
vided of aU classes of ministers in the Christian world-at least until 
within the last three years, during which something has been done to 
mitigate the evil- were those of the Scottish Episcopal communion. 
(See Reports of the Scottish Episcopal Church Society.) 
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22. But further: this opinion is one that has all the 
mal"ks of an Ïtnpression received through ill,varù bias 
and through an accoInmodation, unconscious I doubt 
not, but yet not the less real, to out,vard circunlstances. 
Let us consider ,vho are the parties that declare them- 
selves to repudiate on principle the pecuniary aid of 
the State to religion. -They are, so far as nlY kno,v- 
ledge goes, a fe\v of the melnbers of the Roman COIn- 
munion in France, a large nunlber of their fello\v-reli- 
gionists in Ireland, and the Inajority of the ScottisIl 
and English Dissenters. As respects the forIner, 
they are so fe\v that they can hardly be terll1cd a 
class; and the state of things in France is so tho- 
roughly inconforlnable to nature, that they nlay have 
grounds for their opinion there which it would be 
ridiculous to apply to a more regularly organised 
oci- 
ety. As respects the t,vo latter classes, ,ve are at once 
struck by the fact, that the aid which they condemn 
is to thenl inaccessible; ,vhile it is given, under their 
very eyes, to schenles of religion ,vhich they consider 
spiritually, in sonle instances also fiscally, their rivals. * 
Further: there are in the British Colonies men1 bers 
of the very same bodies. But in Canada, in N e\v 
South "Tales and Van Diemen's Land, and else\vhere, 
,vhere the assistance of the State is not confined to the 
pale of a single establishment, these very classes, hold- 
ing the same discipline and faith, sho\v no repugnance 
to receive endo'VInents fron1 the State. Most remark- 
ably has this case been illustrated during the year 
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] 840, ,vhen a Bill passed through Parliament, assign- 
ing certain proportions of the lauds called Clergy 
Reserves, in the Cauadas, for the use of the English 
and Scottish Church Establishnlents; and referring the 
renlaining portion to the disposition of the Governor 
of the Colony for religious purposes, avowedly and 
notoriously in order that he lllight be at liberty to ap- 
ply it, in obedience to the general desire of the people, 
to the endoWlnent of Romanisnl and of Protestant 
Dissent in various forms; yet no voice was raised in 
Parliament, nor in any part of the United Kingdom, 
to avert this pollution. Am I not, then, justified in 
saying, 'v hen I find that this opinion does not among 
i,ts o,vn advocates stand the test of experience, that it 
has evidently been forIlled under the influence of a 
ruling though secret bias? 
23. As it has now I trust been sho\vn, that the State 
is able to contribute at least something to the exten- 
sion of religion by pecuniary nleans, the only renlaill- 
iug question to complete its obligation to act is this: 
whether that something be required? or is the zeal of 
individuals at all times, is it in particular under the 
present circumstances of society, sufficient to secure 
that the ordinances of religio,n shall be brought ,vithin 
the reach of every menlber of the comnlunity, and 
shall fully address their solicitations to his con- 
science ? 
24. No,v, of all the parts of this subject, probably 
none have been so thoroughly ,vrought out as the in- 
sufficiency of ,vhat is termed the voluntary principle. 
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It has been sho,vn that, ,vhile a real ,vant, under the 
circuIllstances of modern society, ordinarily produces a 
su ppl y of most thin gs necessary, ad van tageous, or 
agreeable to men, and ,vhile therefore it is needless to 
use adventitious ll1eans in order to provide any con1- 
modity or good for ,vhich there is a natural desire, ill 
the case of religion the desire is least ,vhcn the want is 
greatest, and those ,vho are nl03t indifferent upon the 
subject most require to be solicited by the public in- 
stitutions of religion, not less for the ,velfare of the 
State than for the salvation of their o,vn souls. It has 
also been unans,verably sho,vn, that there are very 
large portions of the cOlnlnunity ,vhose tenlporal 
means are insufficient to enable theln to bear the ex- 
pense of religious establishn1ents: and perhaps no 
onc, ,rho looks at the con1petition for eUlployment iu 
an old and thickl y - peopled coun try, ,viII be of any 
other opinion ,than that such inability is likely to con- 
tinue. And those 'v ho are at first merely unable to 
pay ,viII, if ncglected, in no long course of tin1e, adJ. 
to inability a rooted and inveterate unwillingness. 
25. The next step in the argun1ent is, to point 
to the actual anlount of voluntary exertion, and to 
require from the adversary, as ,ve fairly may, th0 
ackno,vledgillent of its total insufficiency. On this 
subject no details need be adduced. It is admitted on 
all hands that the religious provision of our to,vn po- 
pulation is lamentably scanty. The conclusion is yet 
more inevitable, if we observe the internal ,vorkings of 
all that sectarian n1achinery ,,, hich depends upon the 
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voluntary principle, for ,ve find that its generalla,v is 
to provide for those who can pay for the provision, but J 
that its ,vhole structure is such as to leave no roon1 for 
the argulnent that the agency of government paralyses 
its exertions; inasmuch as it evidently does not con- 
tenlplate or tend towards supplying on a large scale 
the \vants of the really poor; it leaves indeed for then1 
a decent margin as a subsidiary appendage, but ap- 
plies its lnain efforts merely to,vards organising a 
system, of ,vhich value received shall be the la,v, and 
in ,vhich the ,vine and the nlilk are to be bought with 
money and 'lvith price. * 
26. Perhaps, ho,vever, there has been something of 
sanguine overstatelnent by the advocates of establish- 
ments, ,vhen they have 11lagnified the efficacy of go- 
vernment aid in opposition to the feebleness of isolated 
and individual exertions. The truth seenlS to be, that 
lfe require both. The tithe systen1 of Europe arose, 
it can hardly be doubted, not according to either of 
the extreme opinions \vhich have been held respecting 
it, but fronl the combined action of public law and pri- 
vate will. "T e want in this day a sinlilar concurrence. 
The a
sistance of the State should be so given as to 
stimulate the benevolence of individuals, not to super- 
sede it; as the national personality and responsibilities 
do not supersede the personality and responsibilities of 
individuals. 
27. The question at issue, then, is not fairly repre- 
sented, "Then it is said that it is bet,veen what is ternled 
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the voluntary principle on the one hand, aud an esta- 
blis}llnent by the State on the other. In truth, it is 
bet,veen the voluntary principle alone on the one 
hand, and that principle in association ,vith the co- 
operating principle of an establishment on the other. 
'Vhen the State has done itb uttermost there is still 
an1ple scope left for the voluntary principle, or indi- 
vidual beneficence, both in the spiritual and in the 
corporal ,vorks of mercy; and that ,vhich genuine 
distress may supplicate, ,vhether for soul or body, is 
the request of Christ. rrhere is no exan1ple of a reli- 
gious system brought to a condition of repletion by 
the largesses of the State. In our o,vn times and 
country at least there is, by common confession, a 
great void, 'v hich neither public nor private exertion 
has yet filled. 'Vhilp ,ye are told that State contribu- 
tions have deadened the action of personal generosity, 
,ve are quite as free to reply, that it is the stint of right 
exan1ple in the conùuct of the State to ,vhich ,ve o,ve 
it, that single persons have not been effectually re- 
minded of their duty. "Thile it is clear that the State, 
as a supren1e, a pernlanent, and a pervading po"
er, 
has means of giving a degree of system and univer- 
sality to its exertions, ,vhich no individual or n1inor 
association can conlmand. 
28. The objection ,vhich has no,v been considered 
is held for the most part by those ,vho hold the schen1e 
of \vhat is called V 0luntaryisu1; a term ,vhich has 
gained considerable currency in Scotland, but ,vhose 
introduction into the controversy of Church and State 
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has been unfortunate. I t tends to confusion rather 
than elucidation, for it is as inappropriate in its signi- 
fication as ungainly ill its structure. The principJe 
,vhich it designates is of the very life and heart of 
Christianity, and no one professing obedience to Christ 
can deny the inlperative duty of using the utInost 
exertions ,vith the freest ,viII for the prolllotion of His 
glory in His kingdonl. But that ,,"hich is thus gene- 
ral and elementary has been applied as if it were spe- 
cific and distinctive: and ,vith excellent reason those 
to ,vholn the appellation is sometÎlnes given as a ternI 
of something like reproach or depreciation, reply, * that 
they glory in the name. Persons ,vho have thus been 
compelled or provoked to usurp a designation to ,vhich 
they have no title, do, in fact, hold precisely the saIne 
affirnlative principle ,vith the advocates of a State 
religion. That in which they differ from liS, that 
froln ,vhiclt they ought to derive their distinctive epi- 
thet, if such they need, is their negative principle, the 
principle by \,hich they forbid that ,vhich ,ve ,vould 
encourage, nanlely, the participation of the nation 
collectively in the glorious "
ork of pron10ting the 
Gospel. 
29. It is natural enough that those, ,vIlo "ill admit 
nothing of the ,yorld to be in the Church, should also 
deny that anything of religion can be in the State. 
Founding religious societies upon the basis of personal 
experience, certain classes regard the generality of 
baptized persons, who do not live according to their 
* ".,. ardlaw's Lectures, L p. 3S. 
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obligations, as actually out of the Church; and thus 
regarding the Church as ill a separate precinct, and 
the State as essentially though not nOlnillally heathen, 
they are consistently led to regard any incorporation 
of the Church ,vith the State, or of the State with the 
Church, as an unnatural attempt at the conlbination 
of spiritual life ,rith sþiritual death. In short, ,vhere 
men hold these t,vo opinions: first, that the Church, 
,vhich is the body and spouse of Christ, is visible; and, 
secondly, that it includes not all ,vho are baptised in 
its cOlnmunion, but only a certain select number out 
of then1: then it seen1S to me to be a logical conse- 
quence, that they should regard the connection of 
Church and State as adulterous anJ accursed, just as 
,ve should have regarded it if it had been adjusted, 
in all its particulars, uuder Nero or Ð0l11itiall. 
30. But it is one an10ng the strange features of the 
different forn1s of hlUnal1 opinion, that the con1bina- 
tion of a true proposition ,\ ith a false one sometilnes 
leads men to a practical error, from ,yhich the substi- 
tution of another falsehood for the trut.h they still 
retain might preserve them. Those described in the 
former section, together with the false doctrine that 
the baptism of the Church does not nlake a nlember 
of the Church, have the true doctrine that the Church 
is properly visible. IIence they say, let there be no 
union bet,veel1 the Church and the State. Now, if 
with the first untrue opinion they held a second, that 
the Church is invisible, then they ,vould be consistent 
in saying, that though it ,vollld be irnpious, if it ,vere 
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})ossible, to unite the Spouse of Christ ,vith the State, 
a society of ,vhich, perhaps, but very fe,v Illembers 
belong to her, yet there is no impiety, or even impro- 
priety, in uniting the external and, as it \vere, figura- 
tive Church, ,vhich is partly of Christians and partly 
not, ,vith a State sinlilarly conlposed. Thus, in the 
particular case, by a double error congruity is attained
 
and a tendency mischievous in practice is avoided 
And the supposition is not wholly imaginary. There 
are some among us ,vhose opinions correspond to the 
latter as ,veIl as the former of the t,vo classes which 
have just been described. But the latter class appears 
to be relaxing, by a parallel proces
, in both those tenets 
,vhich I have described as erroneous; and the general 
n1ind nlore and more clearly apprehends, in the Church 
of England, the positions that the Church is visible, 
and that those ,vhon1 she baptizes are Christians bound . 
to obey all the con11nands of Christ, and therefore 
furnished with the lneans of doing so; and if neglect- 
ing then1, neglecting them at their peril and to their 
greater and heavier condemnation. So that we may 
hope, together ,,"ith a fuller appreciation of the truth 
of Christianity so far as it respects the Church, her 
Inembers 'vill like,vise attain a deeper and nlo;
e con- 
sistent conviction, that her connection with the State 
is a fulfilment and not a violation of the Christian 
obligations of the country. 
31. Again, ho"rever, it has been largely and forcibly 
argued, particularly in the Scottish controversy re- 
specting establishments, that the territorial division of 
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a country is a po,verful instrument, or a necessary 
condition, of nlaintainil1g at a '/llaxinn17n the social in- 
fluences of religion. By such a division is meant a 
distribution into districts of such nlanageable size 
that the minister or ministers of religion within each 
nla)"" be held responsible for offering, and therefore 
111ay be physically, at teast, able to offer, to the "hole 
population, the ordinances of the Church; and ,,
here 
they nlay stand to avail thenlselves of the thousand 
collateral opportunities of access to the heart, and of 
influence upon conduct, ,vhich their adn1Ïrablyfavoured 
po
ition and the innumerable contingencies of life 
afford. It is contended that such a territorial division 
as this, or, to call it by its proper appellation, that the 
reality along with the name of the parochial system, 
inlply almost of necessity the agency of the govern- 
lnent. It ,yould he too luuch, perhaps, to say that 
such a llleasnre could not be effected except by this 
lneans; but there has been no exalnple of it; and I 
believe it is beyond dispute that it "as not until the 
State had become the auxiliary of the Church, in the 
period of the Ronlan empire, that 
he ,vas able to 
strike her roots throughout the remote and rural dis- 
tricts, 
s "ell as those of dense population, and to give 
universality to her s,vay by draining off the ,,
hole of 
the votaries that so long continued to crowd the rival 
worship of the telllples. In this manner, by a moral 
action she prepared the ,ray for those legal prohibi- 
tions of Paganisnl, ,vhich ,yere at length issued by 
inlpcrial authority. 
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32. But suppose it to be said, that the effect of the 
agency of the State by endo\vn1ents is, in ll1atters of 
religion, not to con, ince but to corrupt; is to raise up 
a host of illegitimate secondary nlotives of advantage 
and detriment, to attract men to one schelne and repel 
theln froln another, independently of their truth, thus 
perpetrating a double enornlity; that is to say, first, 
,,
here the truth is received, vitiating its reception by 
the admixture of inferior ll10tives; and secondly, esta- 
blishing an authority 'v hich is as notoriously capable 
of being used for the support of falsehood in religion 
as of orthodoxy. This is, in fact, to take refuge in 
generalities fron1 the pressure of arguluent. The an- 
s\ver to such a double-pointed objection is this, that it 
lies against the entire moral government of God, 'v ho 
has sanctioned the use of secondary motives for dra,v- 
ing the Ininds of n1en up\vard, and" ho has also filled 
the \vorld \vith influences annexed to responsible 
beings \vho l11ay use or abuse them, but n1ust anS'fer 
strictly for their application of the Divine gift. From 
that liability to abuse with ,vhich State po\ver is 
charged, no human instrlunentality is exeInpt. On 
the other hand, as respects that admixture of ten1 poral 
inducelnents ,vhich must enter n10re or less into the 
application of our theory to practice, they forIn a sys.. 
ten1 of instrulnents sanctioned by revelation ,,
ithin 
due liInits: the influence of this systen1 is not n10re 
likely to transgress those limits ,vhen the State is the 
agent, than ,vhen it is enlployed by individuals: its 
aùu5e is a thing occasional and collateral, an accident 
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and not a law of the systenl, ,vhich, like every other, 
111118t claiul to be judged by its la,vs and not by its 
accidents. 
33. At this point, ho,vever, ,ve are encountered by 
an objection ,vhich is conspicuous anlong the inven- 
tions of the day, an objection of a political rather tI
an 
a religious cast, and one that seems to form, after all, 
the staple and the groundwork of the generality of 
the reasonings, as ,veIl as the passions, that are nlar- 
shalled against the principle of national religion. It 
is commonly couched in this form; that governnlents 
have no right to apply funds of the State, \vhich are 
the produce of taxation, to the promotion of religion; 
and that in so doing they are actually guilty of mal- 
versation and breach of their trust; because these 
funds belong to the individuals who have paid the 
taxes, and not to their rulers. This seems to be unhe- 
sitatingly laid down as an universal affirnlative propo- 
sition. I ,viII, ho,vever, state the objection in the 
,vords of one of those who advance it. "The indi- 
vidual devotes that ,vhich is his o\vn, in the exercise 
of a natural and inalienable right, to his o\yn ends'; 
t.he sovereign, in endo\ving a particular faith and \vor- 
ship, devotes ,vhat is not his o\vn, but his people's, to 
ends that please himself, ,vithout consulting them."* 
34. I begin by asking, in what sense it is nleant to 
be asserted, that the funds in the public treasury are 


111 Dr. \Yardlaw's Lectures on National Church Establishlnents, lect. 
vi. p.251. See also pp. 32, 33, 47. See also the Voluntary System, 
pr. 1
1, 189. 
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the property of the tax-payers! Surely it cannot be 
in a legal sense. They have neither the custody, nor 
the power to appropriate, nor the po\ver to alienate. 
But are these funds constitutionally, if not legally, the 
property of those upon whom they were levied? I 
kno\v not \vhether, in any of the conventional consti- 
tutions of recent years and generations, there be such 
a phenomenon as a limitation of the taxing po\ver; 
but if there be, it has no application to countries 
'fhich have ancient prescriptive constitutions, as, for 
instance, England, ,vhere deeds such as Magna Charta 
and the Bill of Rights, however in1portant their prac- 
tical operation, are in their principle purely decla- 
ratory, because they purport to state and to guarantee 
the security of pre-existing and indubitable civil claims, 
\v hich had formerly been liable at particular times to 
be questioned, or to he overridden by po\ver. It 
,vould be very difficult to argue that the constitutional 
practice of England gives any sanction even to the 
doctrine, that the money of the State is strictly the 
property of the tax-payers, subject to the condition of 
being adn1inistered at the will of their representatives; 
and this proposition, if proved, ,vould still be very far 
from satisfying the objectors, \vho impugn the fight 
of these representatives thelTISelves to dispose of the 
produce of taxation for the purpose of promoting a 
national religion. 
35. The arrange1nents of the British constitution 
appear to have been elaborately and \visely con- 
structed, in the manner least calculated to favour 
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abstract theories ufo right, but n105t likely to avoid all 
real difficulty and injustice. r-rhe lllè111Lers of the 
House of COn1111011S bear the 111ixed character of repre- 
sentatives of the people and counsellors of the sove- 
reign. They have the exclusive right of pas
ing 
n10ncy resolutions, and of introducing and altering 
money bills. But 110 sllch resolution can be passed, 
that is to say, no 1110ney can be given by the I-louse of 
Conlmolls, except. upon the 1110tioll of the cro\rn, to 
\vhich the initiative is reserved; and no money bill 
beco1l1es la\v unless it receives the assent of the Upper 
House and of the cro\vn in its legislative capacity. 
I t is true, indeed, that monies are frolll session to ses- 
sion * l11ade applicable to their specified purposes, 011 
account of the inconvenience resulting from the 8US- 
pen
ion of funds necessary for the Î1nnlediate deluands 
of the service of the State, after they have been voted 
in the Lo\ver House, but before they have been defini- 
tivelyappropriated. This, however, is an arrangenlent 
of public convenience, n1ade under an ordinary act of 
the legislature, not grounded upon any constitutional 
right or principle; and the po\ver thus conceded, \ve 
are to relnenlber, is granted upon conditions \vhich 
are to be fulfilled, not by the single action of the 
IIouse of Con11110ns, but by the joint action of the 
IIouse of COlnlnons and the Cro\vn. 
36. Thus, then, the ÎIl1mediate po\ver of granting 
Inoney is divided bet\veen the executive anù the 
popular portion of the legislature; and only by 
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anllual statutes is the House of Lords, ,vith its own 
consent, lin1ited in its lneans of intervention to a 
subsequent stage. And those ,vho, on behalf of the 
people, enjoy a portion of this po,ver, are them- 
selves as truly called to act for the Cro,vn and the 
State in general as for the people thelnselves. J f 
their power were absolute, and their character were 
absolute, it lllight with SOlne colour of plausibility be 
contended, that by virtue of such exclusive derivation 
the funds of the State were still in a constitutional, if 
not in a fornlally legal, sense, the property of the tax- 
payers; but, on the contrary, ,ve see that their po,ver 
is partial, and their character is mixed: they are free 
to refuse, but not free to give; and their freedolll to 
refu
e implies, not that the funds of the State ,vhen 
legally granted, are still the property of the people 
at large, but that every security ought to be pro- 
vided on behalf of the people, through the instru- 
lnentality of their representatives, against the undue 
and Îlnprovident abstraction or ,vaste of that which 
is their property until granted, but ceases to be so 
,vhen granted. 
37. Great confusion, over and above all other evils, 
infallibly arises, ,,,,hen things that have received their 
determinate form only from positive institution, are 
attempted to be dealt lrith as måtter of natural and 
inalienable right. Such is the case with the right of 
property. Paley, indeed, has pronounced it to be 
really the creature of la,v;* for it ,vas his habit to seize 


* )lora} and Po1itical Philosophy, b. iii. ch. Í\ . 
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upon sonle clear, palpable, aild proxÎ1nate idea for the 
solution of que::;tions, "hich have a deeper ground in 
the nature of things; he is therefore much more per- 
spicuou:3 than true. "r ere his doctrine unequivocally 
sound, it ,,"ould reach far beyond the purpose of my 
argu111ent; but let us adll1it, in qualification of his prin- 
ciple: that certain reall'ights must have arisen out of 
the original grant by the Creator of the earth and the 
things appertaining to it. * "Y" et still those rights only 
receive their dcternlinate fornl from civil law, ,rhich 
divides among individuals that ,vhich ,,,,as given to the 
race, and dra,ys the lines of delnarcation ,vhich pre- 
vent the right of one man fronl gro'\",ing into the 
,vrong of another. Undoubtedly the grant to lnan- 
kind at large ill1plied the necessity of such subsidiary 
regulations, and therefore, when considered in general, 
they are under Diyine sanction; but the details of the 
arrangements are 1110st clearly referable, ,vhen con- 
sidered singly, only to human Ia,v as the efficient 
cause of their existence. How, therefore, can any 
natural and inalienable right be pleaded to a particular 
form of that, ,,,,hich only receives its definite palpable 
existence fronl positive in
titution? How can any 
such right he termed property, when all property is 
essentially deterl11inate and precise, and ,vhen such a 
l'ight is essentially indeterlnil1ate and vague? How 
can a right of propc1'ty, strictly so called, be pleaded 
against the po,ver fronl "hich alone it derives its ex- 
istence? There may, indeed, be 1noral or constitu- 
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tional obligations, ,vhich ought to restrain the legis- 
lature in its dealings with property. These, ho,vever, 
are objections, relevant not to the que
tion of the conl- 
petency of the agent, but to that of the propriety of 
the act. It is ,vith the former inquiry alone that ,ve 
are at present dealing. 
38. So far, then, it has been argued, that there is 
no consideration flo,ving out of the nature of property 
,vhich, .in lluzine, precludes the question ,vhether go- 
vernors may rightfully apply the funds of the State in 
the prol110tion of a national religion; and that, if there 
be a disqualification of this kind, it must have its 
origin in SOlne special provision inserted in the 
contract of gov
rnment for a particular State. It 
follo"\vs that this can have no application to a country 
which has no such provision in its contract, fl1uch less 
to one ,vhich has no such contract. Both those, 
therefore, \vho regard the monarchy of England as 
paternal, and those ,vho hold it to be founded more 
properly on an original covenant, should agree that 
there is no bar of this kind in the case ,vith ,vhich we 
are nlore iUl1nediatei y concerned. 
39. N o 'V, I ,vould sublnit, that the funds in the 
State treasury, so far as tlley are property at all, are 
the property of the nation; of course it is meant be- 
fore they have been specifically appropriated. But 
the nation is not an aggregation of individuals; it is 
a collective body, having an organ to act on its 
behalf, and empo\yered and bound to apply these 
funds fur its benefit. To say they are the property of 
the nation is one thing; to say they are the property 
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of the tax-payers is another, and ,videly different. 
And this, although the sum of the individual tax- 
payers 1nay nearly COllI pose the entire nation. "Thy, 
then, this distinction? Firstly, because there is a con- 
cealed fallacy in the phrase. It is intended to support 
the clailll of individuals to prote
t against a particular 
appropriation of "yhat they call their 1110ney. But, in 
truth t as individuals, in no sense, or shado,v of a sense, 
haye they any property in the funds of the State. 
An individual not only does not possess, cannot ap- 
propriate, cannot alienate then1; but further, he has 
no claÏIn to have thenl enlployed for his individual 
ad vantage, otherw.ise than as he 11lay conforlll to the 
conditions of the la\vs, of ,vhich conditions the State, 
and not he, is the judge. Therefore, for this reason 
do I object to the proposition, that the funds of the 
State are the property of the payers of taxes; because 
it really conte III plates thelU as il1di:iduals while 
seenling to carryall the rights of the nation, and 
that, regarded in that capacity, they haye really 
nothing approaching to the nature of a property in 
those funds. 
40. In admitting then1 to be the property of the 
nation, I may afford to regard the term in its full 
unrestricted sense, as carrying ,vith it the po,ver of 
dispo
al, and not merely the right to receive the use 
and benefit to arise out of theln; for it ,viII still 
reu1aiu true, and decisive again
t the objection, that 
the property of the nation is to be achninistered by' 
that organ of the nation, ,vhich has given to it its 
determinate character as pro})erty, and ,yhich ha
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au thority and discretion to decide 11 pOD the mode of 
its application, with no other appeal than such as the 
constitution has given. It in no ,yay follo,vs from 
this adnIission, that the popular will is to be con- 
suIted ,vith respect to the appropriation of puhlic 
funds, further than as that ,vill is expressed through 
the most authentic Inedilnn ,vhich the constitution 
has provided. The tax-payers are entitled to such 
application of the funds of the nation, not as tax- 
payers but as subjects. For, under an altered systen1 
of revenue, it Inight happen that the majority of then1 
should pay no taxes 'v hatever, and yet their equitable 
rights ,vould relnain ,vholly unimpaired. 
41. And I believe the COlnmon notion, 'v hich forms 
the real ground ,vork of the proposition I have quoted 
above fronl Dr. "Tardlaw, is not a formal claiu1 of 
property in the State funds, but this, that there is an 
iijustice on the part of the legislature in such an 
employnlellt of the Inonies obtained fronl individuals, 
as that 'v hich is ,varranted by the theory of a State 
religion. That it is hard and unfair to take from the 
private person ,vhat he has industriously earned or 
la,vfully inherited, and to apply it in a IDanner per- 
haps independent of, perhaps even opposed to, his 
positive ,vill. 
42. "Then this plea is advanced, ,ve are entitled to 
ask the question-if thi'3 money ,vas earned by in- 
dustry, ho,v ,vas that industry Inade available? Ho,v 
is the exchange of commodities facilitated and ad- 
justed, how is the lllarket of industry kept open, ho,v 
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are the fruits of industry secureù against violence and 
fraud, but by public la\v? If this money ,vas in- 
herited, ho\v is the right of inheritance fralned and 
guaranteed, and its regular courses realised, except hy 
the same puùlic la\v? If: therefore, the justice or 
inj ustice of the leyying of 1110ney for the su p}Jort of 
religion be placetl sÎ1nply upon this issue, ,,,hether the 
individual has not cOlltributed greater advantages to 
society at large than he has received from it, and 
,vhether, therefore, there can be any residuary balance 
in favonr of the nation, entitling it through its organ 
to den1and anù exact some,v hat 1110re of the inùi- 
vidual, the ans\yer is plain. I adulit, indeed, that the 
tendency of our o,vn econonlical condition, the rapiù 
growth of cOlllmercial and nlanufacturing, and the 
relative decrease of agricultural occupations, ,vith the 
collateral circulllstallces, Inust be to dÏ111illish the 
debt of the individual to the great family into \vhich 
he is born, and to lnake him regard society, less and 
le
s as a mother, Inore anù 1110re as a 111istress, or 
even as a foe. Yet still it remains true, that in every 
tolerably, nay, every ho\vever ,vretchedly regulated 
State, the individual is n1uch 1110re a debtor than a 
creditor to that social constitution in ,vhich he has 
been by nature thrown, and ,\
ithout \vhich he must 
have been satisfied ,vith n1inisterillg to the most im- 
perious necessities of his anilual life, and must have 
held that life itself on a tenure liable at all tin1es to 
determine through violence or ,vant. The ,vorst of 
all actual or, humanly speaking, possible govern- 
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luents appears decidedly preferable to anarchy; and 
in the sanle proportions individuals lie under some 
positive debt to the cOffilnunity. 

 
43. The true condition, under ,vhich the State is 
lnorall y bound to administer the property of the 
natioll, is this: that its disposal be such as, tÍ1nes and 
circulnstances fully considered, is, according to the 
judglnent and conscience of the State, conducive, in 
the highest attainable degree, to the best interests of 
the nation. Nothing can be more absurd than the 
idea, that a right of property remains in individuals 
after the lnoney has been legally demanded by the 
State. Nothing can be more untenable than an 
argulnent against the competency of the State to 
demand by la,v payments for religious purposes, from 
any notion that it is already a debtor to the indi- 
vidual, and so may not ask anything more from hÍ1n ; 
or, that it is incolnpatible ,vith the idea of property. 
'Vhatever is for the best interests of the nation as 
such, is matter for the consideration of the State as 
such, so far as it is in trinsicall y and extrinsically 
qualified. As a State it is, according to the idea of 
governlnent, cOlnpetent to entertain every question 
which has relation to the interests of the nation as 
such,* and to apply and define its own agency there- 
upon. 
44. l.t lnay, however, appear to some as if this 
were a stringent and arbitrary doctrine, alien to the 
spirit of free institutions; but a little consideration 
* Paley, l\lora] and Po1itica] Philosophy, b. vi, ch. x. 
VOL. I. Q 
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,vill remove any such idea. Be it remelnbered, that 
the intent of those constitutional arrangements ,vhich 
go to establish genuine freedoln, is by no Dleans to 
narro,v the scope and impoverish the functions of 
governInent, but the reverse. Their Ï1nnlediate pur- 
pose is, to give security to life, person, property, and 
all private rights. And they Ï1nply so lnuch of parti- 
cipation in, and control upon, the. political action of 
the State, as is needful for attaining the highest ùe- 
gree of that security. But they pay regard to each 
of such rights in its due measure. For example, they 
,viII take something from the property of a lnan in 
order to secure by an efficient judiciary and police his 
life and person froln harm, as ,veIl as to ensure to 
hiln the peaceable possession of the renlainder of that 
property. And their general and highest purpose is, 
by guaranteeing negative and material advantages, to 
leave rOOln, and like'\vise to give aid, for the positive 
and superior development of his nature. No one can 
reasonably contend that, having thus made this sub- 
sidiary provision, free institutions are thereby dis- 
qualified froln filling up the outline they have dra,vn, 
fronl building on the ground ,vhich they have cleared; 
from operating actively, that is to say, in pursuit of 
any end, to which a State as such is competent, antI 
which is both advantageous to the people, and practi- 
cable ,vith regard to the circumstances of the tilne. 
45. In fact, the constitutional question which has 
been considered, is one that provides its o,vn solu- 
tion. The ,vill of the people has a certain sphere 
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prescribed by our constitutional laws for its action. 
"Tithin that sphere it ,vorks freely and energetically; 
beyond it, a person pretending to sobriety of judg- 
ment ,viII, I think, for ordinary purposes, decline to 
:recognise it at all. If he do not so decline, yet how 
can he ascertain it? I ts sphere of direct action on 
the State, considereù extrinsically, is that of voting, 
which is the privilege of some, and of petition and 
reasoning, ,vhich are the right of all. Its effect in 
the ,vorking of the State, considered as a part thereof, 
is represented in the decisions of the House of Com- 
mons. '\Vith respect to one most iInportant point, it 
is absolute; namely, the refusing to levy money on 
the subject. All this harmonises entirely ,vith the 
argument of these pages; but the objection to the 
principle of State religion, ,vhich is no,v under con- 
sideration, is one which does not contend for, but 
against, the powers of the popular division of the legis- 
lature; ,vhich does not stand upon its competency to 
withhold, but upon its incolnpetency to grant money 
to certain purposes of the State. If the majority of 
the representatives think fit to refuse pecuniary sup- 
plies for the nlaintenance of religion, ,ve have no 
lnore to say but to acquiesce in the present decision, 
and to attelnpt to ,vork upon their lninds and upon 
those of the people 'v horn they represent, in order to 
bring thelTI to ,vhat ,ve think a juster conclusion. But 
on the other side, it seems actually to be held that 
the House of Commons is not politically competent 
to give an affirmative judgnlent in the 111atter; that 
Q2 
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the bond of social union ought not to include allY 
question of religion; that, no lnatter ho,v nearly 
unanilnous the people, the right of the dissentient 
nlinority to ,vithhold its support from the religion of 
the State is sacred; although upon otl)er subjects the 
minority, or that ,vhich in the scales uf the constitu- 
tion ,veighs as such, is Dound to sublnit to the will of 
the majority for one general ,velfare, and the State 
is admitted to be the judge ,,,,hat those subjects 
are. Resistance to the la,v is palliated and even justi- 
fied in this point, ,vhile it is admitted in others to be 
criminal. 
46. The private person, ho,vever, is not disregarded 
by the Constitution. Entering, through his political 
privilege or interest, into the mind of the State itself, 
he contributes ill effect his voice, with the w'eight 
,vhich lnay constitutionally belong to it, to'\vards the 
geueral decision. But then his right to participate in 
the formation of the sentence, as it is ascertained, so 
al
o it is limited by the privileges which the la,v al- 
lo,vs to him. lIe has acquitted his conscience when 
he has useù his privilege according to its dictates; and 
having discharged his responsibility, it is plain that 
he has also exhausted his right. Thereafter the State, 
deciding as its component parts may preponderate, in 
this direction or in that, must not be charged with 
breach of faith, or ,vith tyranny, or ,vith the violation 
of the rights of conscience. The minority in a State is 
like the rejected alternative in the deliberative decision 
ùf an individual man. If every disease ,vhich may 
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have infected a portion of the people is to be not only 
felt but indulged and fèd, to be represented in public 
acts and functions, tainting, crippling, and debilitating 
them one after another, then, indeed, the State falls 
"'holly away from its idea, from sustaining and carry- 
ing out that national life whereby we are truly incor- 
porated as a political society. 
47. In short, this is, in a political sense, a radically 
disorganising principle, and it threatens, if recognised, 
to break up all society froln its foundations. It iIn- 
plies the right, on the part of individuals, to establish 
a separate and contrary action to that of the body 
politic, in lnatters not of discretion, but ,vhere positive 
obedience is required. No la,v can stand if such a 
principle be allo,ved, and ,vithout la\v there is no 
society. There is no IÌ1nit to the scope of this li- 
cence. If a fe,v may do it, an individual may do it; 
and thus there ITIay be any nUlTIber of distinct and in- 
contestably valid clailTIs to disobey the law. The State 
requires, as its essential condition, 
nity of action; 
and it requires to be itself the judge upon ,vhat sub- 
jects unity of action shall be enforced; being content 
sometilnes ,vith passive unity, sometimes even ,vith 
positive diversity. N o'v there are n1atters lnorally 
beyond the province of the State; but yet it is diffi- 
cult to liIl1it its legal competency by any definition, 
,vhich, if it excluded anything, would not exclude too 
n1uch. Besides, the question is not no,v ,vhether the 
State ,,,,ould be right or would be ,vrong in the active 
support of national religion; but ,vhether, in the event 
of its gIving such support, that interpretatio
 ,vhich 
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SOlpe have recently placed on the rights of conscience 
be not ,vholly incoll1patible with the 11laintenance of 
national unity and order. It is proper that those, ,vho 
may be inclined to countenance such an interpreta- 
tion, should have this inevitable consequence fully anù 
clearly before them. 
48. In Stun, the case stands thus. In all ages and 
countries "here the Christian religion has been pro- 
fesse
l by the body of the nation, ,vithout any excep- 
tion, until the single ca8e of the United States of 
Alnerica in the end of the last century, it has been 
held in theory, that the State ought to lend its aid for 
tl
e n1aintenance and propagation of that religion; and 
the theory has been carried out into practice. The 
State of England still adopts that principle. But no,v 
it is held by a considerable body of persons (though a 
very sl11all lninority of the entire nation), that such 
policy on the part of the State is a violation of the 
rights of con::,cience, and therefore \vholly unla,vful. 
And Inany of these persons have actually resisted the 
la \v in conformity ,vith this principle; and in the 
n1anner in ,yhich it is professed, it generally tends to- 
,vards that cOllsulnlIlation. This is no C01111110n discre- 
pancy of opinion, but the deepest of all roots of social 
discord. The State and the State-religion are involved 
together. The binding po,ver of the decree of the 
body upon the individual nlembers is denied: and it 
is denied in respect of that ,vhich other ages and 
nations, and the majority (by supposition) of our age 
and nation, have deenled an object of the 1110St sacred 
obligation and of the highe
t national inlportance. 
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The first result is, a keen, perhaps an almost interlni- 
nable conflict, with an appeal to all the angriest pas- 
sions of the human heart. But suppose the minority, 
still continuing a minority, were to succeed by deter- 
mined resistance in lnaking it inlpracticable for the 
majority to carry their principle into effect. If such 
,vere the issue of the struggle, a great positive social 
result would be realised, besides the negative conse- 
quence of the failure of the design to maintain the 
national religion. It ,vould be this: the principle 
,vould have been most conspicuously and authenti- 
cally affirmed, that against whatever sanction of au- 
thority, nunlbers, or constitutional preponderance, a 
minority may not only dissent, but disobey. Of course 
this principle ,vould be applied to other matters and 
by other parties. Already we see how, with respect to 
the Ja"
s, indifference, having supplanted veneration, is 
itself merging in dislike, and even hatred. Every body 
of men, engaged in the pursuit of evil which public au- 
thority had been "ont to repress, must gain the more 
hardihood and po,ver in their resistance under such an 
example. Every 
element of la,vlessness ,vould be 
called into tenfold activity, when la,v, in the most 
sacred subject-matter, proved an empty name. So- 
ciety having lost its principle of unity, the source of 
all its moral and even physical energy and life, ,vould 
remain an inorganic lnass, capable only c e:.-gendering 
corruption. 
49. I conclude, then, that it is for the Legislature 
to choose the purposes of public taxation, and to ap- 
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ply its proceeds for those purposes. Of course, if it 
should demand of the subject any compliance which i8 
reaBy sinful, and he resist, the guilt of that resistance 
is on its head. If, ho,,"ever, it inflict hardship upon 
hinl \vithout requiring hÏ1n to commit sin, of course 
as a Christian he ,vill yield it obedience. The question 
,vhether the Legislature has duly or ,vrongly exercised 
its prerogative, is one perfectly distinct, and mUEt be 
determined by the essential rightfulness of its decree, 
not by any human opinion: but I have ,vi shed to show, 
that the constitutional existence of that prerogative is 
incontrovertible, and that the recent opinion to the 
contrary leads, and that by no circuitous process, to 
the utter demolition of the social fabric. 
50. But there are other respects, besides the com- 
uland of extensive funds, in ,vhich the State, as such, 
appears naturally to possess powerfullneans of increas- 
ing the influence of religion. 
The question that naturally suggests itself upon the 
Inanifestation of an intention, in the providence of God, 
for universalising the application of religion, is, ,vhat 
'fould Le the Inachillery best calculated to carry it out? 
For obviously, if it could be so truly realised, sin and 
sorro\v are at an end, and the ,viII of God is again 
enthroned and ackno,vledged in all the workings of an 
obedient creation. Obviously, too, its full and pern1a- 
nent effectuation is a difficult, and has hitherto been 
found an Î111practicable, task. For ho\v, as long as 
the mass of men are in juxtaposition with evil as a 
body, should they fail to be tainted by it? and ho,v 
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should its elasticity and self-propagation prove, an10ng . 
such lnaterials, less powerful over a congenial dispo- 
sition than the operation of the antagonist principle 
over an adverse one? The Divine Spirit alone could 
n1aintain the truth of Christianity in the ,vorld from 
hour to hour. \Vithout Him it '\vould have passed 
a ,va y, like primitive revelation from the greater part 
of the descendants of Noah. Still, He ,vorks ,vith 
hUlnan means. Human means seen1 insufficient for 
the ,vltole of his work, even ,vhen they have received 
from HiIn a capability for advancing it; but never does 
He fail to use that capability where it exists. 
51. No,v, \vhen lnen wish to give to a language 
every chance of perpetuation, what course do they 
pursue? They associate it \vith public Jaw, ,vith 
judicial pleading, '\vith the authentic acts of the body 
politic. As, on the other hand, if the object be its ex- 
tinction, they studiously exclude it from all thes
. Not 
that the adoption of either the one or the other set of 
measures guarantees the attainment of the end, but 
they are respectively in the nature of means to\vards 
it; and likely to reach it, if it be attainable at all. 
And so, if the purpose be to perpetuate or abolish a 
custom, or to imprint permanently, or erase tho- 
roughly, any Inark from the face of human character 
taken in the mass, the :;an1e course is pursued. The 
po,ver of public la,v, and the Inoral influence of 
public authority over men, in respect of their social 
sympathies, and their sense of honour and shame, as 
,veIl as grosser motives,. are brought to bear as the 
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probable and prudential n1eans of arriving at the pro- 
posed object. 
5-2. And with justice: because the minds of indivi- 
duals are variable and uncertain; that is, of by much 
the greater nun1ber of individuals. A part of their 
inclinations set one ,vay, and at a given time prevail : 
another part set in the opposite direction, and they too 
have their o,m season of superiority. But ,vhen in 
some general practice or la,v, ,vhich stands for an ex- 
pression of sovereign ,vill, corroborated by the testi- 
nlony of public concurrence, there is elnbodied a real 
influence ,vhich favours the one and obstructs the 
other of these drifting tides; this, while it secures for 
the sympathetic principle free scope and action under 
its o,vn shelter, like,vise stands as a fixed barrier against 
the antagonist princi}Jle in its alternate predominance; 
so that, for the most part, it is fully able, bet,veen two 
conflicting tendencies, to cast the balance, ultimately 
and permanently, in favour of that which harmonises 
,vith itself. 
53. "r e are all, in a greater or a less degree, the 
creatures of sympathy, and the general auth<?rity of a 
vublic la,y and sanction is a fact that cannot be 
doubted. It lies deep in our nature, as does the prin- 
ciple of ,vhich it is an individual manifestation; 
namely, that Ulan, gregarious as an anin1al, iB, in a 
more conlprehensive sense, as a being, social. Quòd 
aute1Jt socia lent volunt esse vital11 sapientis, says St. 
Augustine, lJiuliò JJlagis ajJproba1Jzus. :\1an is open to 
the influence of opinion froll1 those around hinl, and 
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the more so as the pressure of that opinion is either 
proxill1ate, or rendered po\verful by the nU111ber or 
".eight of those ,vho concur in it, or by the form of 
its expres8ion. N ow public la\v, generally speaking, 
ha
 all these advantages; especially if it has, as in the 
case before us, great antiquity on its side. And I speak 
designedly of those po\vers only ,vhich it exercises 
through the medium of opinion, avoiding, as "holly 
irrelevant to the matter, the physical force ,vhich may 
be exercised in its proper place, but there alone. 
54. Not only, ho,vever, has public la,van advantage 
in its fixity, for confirming and perpetuating the hold 
once taken by a principle upon the lnind of a people; 
but by other nleans, too, does it operate in the same 
direction. It operates upon the cold, calculating, and 
,vorldly-minded man, ,vho will support a good la,v to 
avert the confusion froln ,vhich he thinks his interest 
,vill suffer, as he would support a bad one \vhich ap- 
peared likely to have the saIne effect. It operates 
upon the tinlid who are friendly, enabling them to do 
,vhat, in fact, they ,vish, ,vithout the shame or the 
sense of affectation, by casting the balance of opinion 
in their favour. It operates upon men in general 
through the sentiments of loyalty and patriotism, be- 
cause ,vhatever is cornprehended in the great outlines 
of the institutions of the country becomes a part of 
the proper object of those sentiments. It operates 
even upon the most hostile, not only by arraying sub- 
stantial strength in favour of what they oppugn, but 
by sho\ving, uuder ordinary circunlstances, such a 
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pre:;nnlable aJnount of that strength as either to reu- 
del' active proceedings useless, or at least greatly to 
discourage and retard theln. 
55. In truth, national organisation is evidently of 
Divine appointment, as gro\ving out of the prinlary 
necessities and impulses of our nature, and tending to 
its highest developlnents. Nations are the fan1Ïlies 
into "Thich the hUlllan race has ''ihat Inay be termed 
its prill1ary distribution. The rulers of nations are as 
the heads of fanlilies; 'v hether the po,ver be less or 
nlore restricted, its essence is akin to that of the cor- 
responding station in the smaller society. The power 
of the ruler3 and ruling institutions in a nation (and 
in the division hetw"een these t,vo let as large a space 
as is possible be given to the latter) is as real, over 
practice and opinion, through the Inediuln of opinion, 
as is that of parents; setting aside for the moment, in 
both cases, all resort to coercive authority. 
56. Thus, then, Inay it he shown, that there is in 
law and governlnent a capacity to give. universality 
and stability to the effect of great principles in gene- 
ral, ,vhich individual agencies
 and those of smaller 
organised bodies, possess in an inferior degree; and 
that consequently, under ordinary circumstances, 
,vhen the latter fail, the forIner lnay succeed. But 
'v here the foriner fai1, the case seeins to be hopeless. 
It must al,';ays be borne in mind, that ,ve are here 
speaking of principles \vhich do 110t cOlne self-reconl- 
nlended and acceptable, at first sight, to our natural 
propensities; those undoubt.edly may nlaintain them- 
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selves in individuals ,vithout the aid of la\v; and "\vill 
even ,york thenlselves up through individual minds to 
such a degree of po\ver as to alter or violently over- 
thro,v the law. But if nature be on the "\vhole ad- 
verse; if tÎ1ne be required for the operation of the 
influences "\vhich are to counteract that hostility; 
then, if ,ve cannot universalise and establish a prin- 
ciple by the aid of the la,v, à fortiori ,ve cannot 
usually expect to do so without it. 
57. The application to religion is obvious; it is 
alien to our natural inclinations, and teaches us to 
deny them; it comes to our carnal vie,v discredited by 
(apparently, nay sometimes really) teaching us to part 
"\vith enjoyments that ,ve have, in the hope of obtain- 
ing others that ,ve do not see, and have not yet ac- 
quired the capacity to appreciate; it urgently needs 
all the assistance of authoritative opinion and example, 
to keep 11len within the range and reach of that voice 
of the Church, which conveys the promise of divine 
grace, 
nd ,vhi<<.h Inay mollify and a-\vaken them. 
But in order to raise a set of prepossessions favourable 
to religion, in order rather to create influences ,vhich 
may neutralise and repress the prepossessions of a 
nature unfavourable to religion, ,ve require to bring to 
bear upon men every secondary instrument which is 
legitÎ111ate in its lnode of operation; and the upper- 
most of all these, that which combines, embodies, and 
(so to speak) perpetuates the rest, is the influence of 
fixed la 'v. 
58. It is possible also to present the argument for 
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the permanence of State religion in a lo\yer and n10re 
mechanical fornl, in \vhich, however, it is not \vholly 
un\vorthy of attention. The very fact that, according 
to our theory, sacred truths are attested and deter- 
Inined under a double guarantee, has a tendency both 
to e
clude the interpolations of interest and prejudice 
in their first adoption, aud also to defend them against 
rash and precipitate innovation. The religion of the 
Clu}fch and the 
tate has nlore stability and po\ver, 
as a social force, than that \v hich relies upon the ,vord 
of its peculiar lninisters alone. {J pon a principle of 
dualism sOluewhat sitnilar, the general sentinlent of 
politicians vie\vs \vith favour the constitution of a 
double as compared \vith a single, legislative chamber; 
both in order that projects lna y be originally subject 
to exalnination under a double rather than a single 
set of motives, and that ,vhen they have taken the 
forin of la\v, it may be less easy to divest them of it. 
59. It \
ill, ho\vever, be asked by way of objection, 
ItCHv then did Christianity find its ,yay up to thrones, 
and establish and incorporate itself in systelTIS of ht\v? 
The ans\ver is this-it arrived at the summits of 
society by the miraculous impulses of its original 
propagation, w.hose vibrations had been measured, no 
doubt, \vith reference to the space they \vere to 
traverse, and did not exhaust themselves till they had 
reached the farthest point to ,vhich they ,vere des- 
tined. The unity and the orthodoxy of the faith sub- 
sisted in its greatest moral fulness during that period. 
But if the VIg'our of Christianity in its best days 
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ainled at the places of hUlnan authority as affording a 
vantage ground for the Church, and attained them; 
and if after attaining thell1 her heavenly po,vers shall 
be found in the allotted tinle too ,veak to leaven the 
,vhole 111 ass, or to secure their own predominance at 
the sumlllit; then, in their fall froln that elevation, the 
decriers of national religion n1ay indeed obtain a 
triumph for thenlselves, but it will be one full of 
melancholy demonstrations, and yet n10re D1elaneholy 
forebodings, regarding the religious condition of the 
world. And the possibility that it may be in the 
counsels of God to afford other aids, which ,ve kno,v 
not of, to His Church in her future needs, neither 
recolnlllends nor justifies our dispensing \vith those 
present instruments ,vhich He condescends to employ, 
and ,vhich 'YC are no,v engaged in consiùering. So 
much for the power of la\v and g
overnnlent, extrinsi- 
cally considered, to be instrlunental in the prolnulga- 
tion of religion. 
60. The 'v hole ROlnan history may be appealed to 
in proof of the augmented influence ,vhich nationality 
gives to the forms of religion, considered independently 
of their substantive truth or falsehood. In the midst 
of the strangest anomalies, ,ve find, from indisputable 
and indeed universal testimony, these facts: firstly, 
that in Rome, more than in any other ancient polity, 
the ,viII and the energies of the individual ,vere sub- 
ordinated, throughout all ranks, to the State. The 
oligarchical privileges held by the patricians suffici- 
ently account for their narro,ver patriotism; but the 
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conduct of the Roman people, their llloderation, disin- 
terestedness, and self-devotion, cannot be sÏ1nilarly 
explained. Never, probably, ,vas hlUTIaU nature, on a 
large scale, ,vithout the aid of revelation, carried so 
lTIuch out of itself, as by that pervading principle of 
patriotic honour which filled the ranks of the ROlTIan 
arnlies for centuries together \vith TIlen "rho had little 
of their o\vn to defend, anù little to sacrifice but life, 
,vhich to thelTI was nluch, and \vhich they spent so 
freely upon the sumlnons of the State in the field of 
battle. 
61. No\v combine ,vith this the seconù and equally 
unqnestionable fact, that in Ronle, as \ve learn frolll 
the unsuspected authority of Polybius, * the stamp of 
public religion \vas inl pressed not only upon all the 
institutions of the State, but upon all the actions of 
life; and as ,ve thus find the influence of things 
unseen (under ho\vever corrupted forills) sinlultalle- 
ously at a '1naXil111l1n in the individual and in the State, 
,ve cannot but infer a natural harmony, and a reci- 
procal causation, bet\veen these two parallel luanifest- 
ations; and by ho,v much the more it may be sho\vn 
that the religion ,vas impure, and that the influence 
exercised was not that of truth, by so much the argu- 
ment for nationality is corroborated, because the re- 
sults produced must in the same proportion be set 
down to its credit. It is true that one distinguishing 


* VI. 54. lVlontesquieu, in his Dissertation sur la Politique des 
Romains dans la Religion, has pursued the subject of the "politic use 
of religion " among- HIe Romans into some df'tai1. 
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feature of the Ron1an policy ,vas its joint adoption of 
all religions that ,vere not mutually aggressive. If 
\ve set aside the fact of a revelation, such a course may 
not deserve blan1e. "Then all forms of belief ,,,,ere of 
human device, there \vas no sufficient reason ,vhy an 
exclusive preference should be given to one. The 
doctrine, therefore, of unity in the national religion 
,vill not apply to such a case, or rather it aSSUllles a 
form far less determinate and n10re apart from visible 
COmlTIUnlon. 
62. I aln tempted to illustrate the foregoing argu- 
lTIent by a passage relating to present circun1stances, 
and extracted fron1 a work at least of such ability, and 
so Innch in accordance ,vith the sentiments of a pecu.. 
liar class, as to have obtained the prize offered in 
1838 by the" Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty," for an 'Essay against State 
l
eligion.' 
"The office of the clergyman is ever an office of 
influence and honour; that of the dissenter an office of 
proscri ption and ,veakness. The presence of the one 
is ever expected at the tables of the ,vealthy, and 
gratefully ,yelcolned in the cottages of the poor; the 
presence of the other is general] y regarded \vi th cold- 
ness and suspicion, excepting an10ng his o\vn people, 
,vhose hearts have been ,von over by the attractive 
po,ver of his piety and usefulness. The one is 'our 
respected clergyn1an;' the other is 'the Methodist 
parson.' In all schemes of Christian philanthropy, at 
all meetings for benevolent or religions objects, the 
VOL. I. R 
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one, if he think it right to attend, fills the first place; 
the other, as constantly, the second. Even the pious 
of the neighbourhood ,varn their families against' the 
seductions of the meeting-house;' and when they 
hear, still incredulous, of the devotedness of the 
minister, hiut fears of schism, methodisnl, delusion. . . 
The evils of a bad name, and of contracted usefulness, 
these, therefore, are anlong the persecutions of the 
dominant sect. . . . . . Dissenters do not occupy the 
position in the hearts of the people which from their 
piety and acquirements they deserve."* . 
No allegations can be more relevant 
o sho,v that in 
the opinion of the opponents of State religion, the 
. 
State is not '\vithout power to add influence and 
repute, as ,veIl as pecuniary means, to a clergy. 
63. It seems, then, to be the height of paradox, 
unsustained by argument, to say that, as a general 
rule, the alliance of the government ,vith religion 
tends to indispose the people to its reception. That 
must be indeed an ill-ordered State, and one in 
which those associations have been rudely torn fron1 
the popular affections ,vhich naturally cling around 
them, ,vhere the sanction of the State does not gene- 
rally harlllonise ,vith, \vhere it is not presulnably and 
cæteris paribus a passport to the approbation of the 
people. There are, indeed, llloods in the individual, 
,vhen passion avenges itself on conscience, by learning 
to detest and repudiate its dictates siInply as such, 
and the tendency of all vicious conditions is to this 


# The Voluntary Systeln, by J. Angus, pp. 63. 67. 
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extreme. It may be thus, or analogously, in societies 
of n1en. I have been seriously told, that religious ob- 
servances declined in Paris during the period of the 
Restoration through the general unpopularity of the 
government; but that they have considerably revived 
since the year 1830, ,vhen the State ceased as such to 
profess a religion. Hence it is that we find French 
\vriters of abundant ability, M. l'Abbé La lVlennais* 
and M. de Tocqueville, t treating the dissociation of 
religion fronl the State as a practical n1eans of its 
advancement; additionally incited, it may be, to the 
adoption of this doctrine by the unseen1ly and undue 
dependence in which the miriisters of religion are 
placed, ,vhen their provision depends upon the annual 
votes of the legislature and the presumable fluctua- 
tions of the popular ,vill. But nothing could be more 
absurd, than to found a general rule upon this isolated 
and clearly exceptional instance. Let us adopt the 
conclusion, ,vhen that natural law of social con1mu- 
nioD is abolished amongst us, ,vhich makes provision 
for the unity and continuity of the national life, and 
,vith this for the fair representation of the permanent 
national convictions in the public institutions of a 
coun try-then, and not till then. 
64. It is not necessary to do more than specify, that 
the ordinary religious action to 'v hich governlnents 
are thus competent, is an indirect and lnediate action. 
As in the cases of science and art, so in that of reli- 



 La Mennais, Affaires de Rome, vol. ii. ch. iv. 
t I)e TocqueyiHe, Démocr. en Amérique, yo). ii. clI. ix. p. 234. 
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gion, \vhich has a science anù an art, the State ope- 
rates upon its members mainly through an instructed 
and professional instrumentality; because it is of 
course morally Lound to select that agency ,vhich has 
the greatest degree of conlpetency for the attainment 
of its ends; thus, like the mechanical po,vers, gaining 
.. 
more in effectiveness than it loses in proximity. In 
this country, for example, the Cro\,n has aided art 
through the Inedium of a professional Society, the 
Royal AcadenlY. So it aids the designs of religion 
through the Church; upon the ground of its intrinsic 
fitness, as rationally regarded, as ,veIl as upon the 
higher and specifically Christian ground that it is the 
instrument Divinely ordained for the purpose. 
65. Having d,,?elt chiefly in this chapter, \vith a 
reference to the circumstances of this country, upon 
replies to objections, let TIle now brieflyenunlerate the 
modes in which it is possible for the State to lend aid 
to religion. They are these: 
First, by the example of its profession and worship. 
Secondly, by the adaptation of its laws to the rules 
of religion, \vherever the same subject-matter is within 
the view of both. 
Thirdly, by the constitutional recognition of a 
clerical estate as one of the great forces of society, and 
suitable provision for its action in that capacity. 
Fourthly, by supplying the temporal or pecuniary 
means for the propagation of the national creed. 
Fifthly, by repressive measures, such as the la,vs 
against blasphemy. 
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Sixthly, by such general and indirect influences 
upon the quality of subjective religion, and upon the 
permanency or purity of sacred institutions, as result 
from a connection bet\veen the Church and the State. 
I have treated of this action upon religion in general. 
It lnay also affect in particular the tone of individual 
piety, and that subject will no\v receive a separate 
consideration. 


SECTION II. 


AS TO ITS QUALITY; OR, THE INFLUENCE OF THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
THE CHURCH AND THE STATE UPON THE TONE OF PERSONAL RELIGION 
I:'i THE CHURCH..\: 


66. There is another objection, of the ,videst scope, 
to the principle of the national establishment of reli- 
gion, ,vhich relates more itnmediately to its results 
upon personal character, and is not dependent upon any 
peculiarity in the terms under ,vhich the Church and 
the State may in a given case be united, but rather 
confronts the entire argument, and, if founded in fact, 
undoubtedly overthrows it; it is this, that union 
,vith the State is proved by Ollr o,vn case to be detri- 
111ental to the in,vard life and health of the Church, 
and to lo,ver the tone of religion in her individual 
members. If this be false, it is not difficult for the 
Church to bear the scoffs \vhich are aimed at her in 
respect of her legal establishment, and patiently to ,york 



 1\[1'8. H. l\[ore has touched upon this question in her ' IIints to- 
wards forming the Character of a Young Princess,' ch. xxxvii. 
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out alle,v in herself the destiny of her Divine Founder 
and living Head, glorification through suffering. 
But if it be true, then, ho,vever apparently cOlllplete 
be the fortifications of external argument, ho,vever 
reasonable or even resistless the antecedent grounds 
of the connection 
nay appear, the foe is \vithin the 
walls, and at the rear of the defenders. No abstract 
argnment can stand against the proof (if proof could 
ùe given) that a diIuinished amount or deteriorated 
quality of personal religion in the aggregate is the 
result of that alliance, ,vhich ,ye have alleged to be 
not less grounded in the nature and truth of thing:=; 
than affirmed by the general 
uffrage of mankind. 
For the evidence of facts nlust be esteemed a clearer 
indication of the ,viII of God again::,t it, than any 
hunlan speculations could afford in its favour. 
67. There arise, howeyer, from the circun1stances of 
the day, some influences, ,vhich tend to prepossess 
certain classes of minds in a luanneI' favourable to the 
objection now before us. Every lnan ,viII admit that 
the loss of the ten1poral endo,vments of the Church, and 
of the national h01l1age which is still awarded to her, 
is, at least, ,vithin the bounds of political possibility. 
And such a prospect, even though to be regarded as 
renlote, still has set many affectionate minds at work 
to store up topics of comfort as preparatives for ac- 
quiescing in such a dispensation, should it be God's 
,viII to send it. Looking back to history, as ,veIl as 
in,vard upon the heart and. Inental constitution of 
man, they are glad to recognise, in the caSe of churches 
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as ,veIl as individuals, the recorded and experienced 
benefits of affliction, and to find with what literal and 
palpable truth it is, that" all things work together for 
good to them that love God." They conceive that 
the result of the present trials has already been, and 
that the consequence of protracted and extended 
trials will be in a :;till more eminent degree, to pro- 
duce intelligence, fortitude, and devotedness in the 
children of the Church. As the temporal advantages 
which have belonged to her are more and more ques- 
tioned or curtailed, higher motives ,viII in many 
lninds gradually supersede those which are more 
sordid. Those who have only kl1o,vn her in her ex- 
terior semblance will take refuge from the altered and 
inclelnent atInosphere in the inner recesses of her 
bright and glorious tabernacle; and entering by degrees 
into the depth, the unity, and the spirituality of her 
character and scheme, her disci pIes ,vill be Inore and 
more united in heart and soul to their forefathers in 
the Church of God, and will rej oice in the identity of 
their hope, love, and life, with those ,vhich animated 
and nursed the primitive and apostolical saints. 
68. It is, ho\vever, a COllInon, though as I think an 
unwarranted corollary from these pious and reasonable 
anticipations, that the overthro,v of the Church as an 
estahlishment will in natural course advance its inte- 
rests as a Church; and therefore, that it exists as an 
establishlnent for the benefit of the nation, but pur- 
chases that benefit at the expense of a certain portion, 
perhaps a large one, of its own purity and strength. 
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69. There can scarcely be any ,vho, upon reflection 
at least, will not feel shocked and startled at this sup- 
position. The ,veIl-being of the Church is surely an 
object too sacred for compromise or exchange. The 
value of spiritual truth utt(lrly transcends every other 
8o-called advantage, and none of them are in any ,yay 
comlnensurable ,vith it.- No political gain can justify .. 
our incurring religious detriment. In vain shall ,ve 
have succeeded in proving that national recognition 
is able to confer social C0111petency and respectability 
upon a clergy, to secure external advantages and 
favourable predispositions for their doctrine, and to 
afford guarantees of its permanency, if in the lnean 
time it is secretly tainting the inward anù vital es- 
sencc. So it seen1S as if either we must be hound to 
surrender the national establishment in virtue and by 
direct consequence of our love of its inner principles 
and system, or that a fallacy some,vhere lurks in the 
idea, that the interests of the nation as such have 
demanded and obtained a sacrifice, ho,rever partial, of 
the interests of the Church as such. 
7 o. Of all trials ,vhich 'found and lacerate the sus- 
ceptibility of the heart, perhaps none is so afflictive as 
a case ,vhich appears to be one of contradictory duties. 
There exists in reality, indeed, no such thing. There 
is not, there cannot be, reciprocal opposition an10ng 
the commands of God. All duty has one source in 
the Eternal l\lind, and on
 direction, for the purposes 
of love, conceived in that Mind. One duty is never 
sacrificed to another: but that ,vhich in one c0l11bina- 
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tion of circumstances would be duty, in another is not 
duty; some of the conditions necessary to constitute 
duty have failed; the nlinor obligation is intercepted, as 
it 'v ere in enlbryo, and in this sense only is superseded 
by the major one. But the law ,vhich Inakes it a duty 
to obey a parent or ruler in all but sin, and the law 
which makes it a duty to disobey hiln in sin, are not 
conflicting la,vs, nay, they are not even parallel and 
concurrent la\vs, but are identical; and the conduct 
adopted under each is ultimately referable to one and 
the saIne ground-,vork. 
7]. This is one of the eternal truths ,vhich belong 
to a pure theism, but ,vhich readily escape the super- 
ficial glances of the human mind. It sinks into 
retirement and desuetude, and when it is, as it ,vere, 
exhumed, it comes like a stranger among men, and is 
questioned as a novelty.. But in truth, if ,ve had 
several duties, \ve should have several gods: for every 
proper and originalla\v of action \voldd be the index 
of a several and independent deity. 
72. For every such case, then, as that before us, 
there must be a real solution; yet the difficulty of 
finding it may be extrenle. But such cases, at all 
eyents, ,vill not be held to arise out of the inlmediate 
ordinances of God. Social order and government is 
so evidently and directly by Divine appointment on 
the one hand; and the good of the Christian Church 
so manifestly the lnost palpable object on earth of 
God's dispensations, upon the other, that an opposi- 
tion Let,veen these two, each so strongly claiming the 
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highest and n10st irrefragahle authority, upon the bare 
mention distracts and confounds the heart. 
73. It does indeed often happen that, when an 
authority, given by the Ahnighty, is perverted in the 
hands of its earthly ste,vard, one subjected to it nlay 
be llluch perplexed iu the endeavour to fix that point 
in the progress of abuse at ,vhich the subsidiary right 
beconles a1Jsolutely annulled, and duty COl1lmallds hinl 
to resort to the original and cOll1prchensive la,v of 
God, ,vhich cannot be contravened. Thus, supposing 
a parent enjoins that ,vhich is sinful; since his au- 
thority is undoubtedly such as to render obligatory 
,vhat is ill itself indifferent, ,ve lnay find it a serious 
111atter to deternline the point at ,vhich that binding 
po,ver loses its validity from being placed in opposi- 
tion to the general and less deterulinate, though more 
authoritative "ill of the Creator. 
74. But in a case where hU1l1an agency does not 
iutervene at all; ,vllcre \ve have recognised the prin- 
ciple of a church-estaLlishnlent, not iudeed as matter 
of directly and definitely ilnposed cOlll1nand, but of 
investigation into fundamental laws, and of conviction 
therefroln resulting, that its principles ,vere intinlately 
interwoven and its interests uniforn1ly parallel with 
those of the body politic; in such a case ,ve may 
surely hope, that any inconlpatibility or discrepance 
,vhich it is atten1pted to sho,v or to aSSlillle, l1llist be 
a selllblance only, and destitute of any foundation 
,vhatevcr, either in theory or in practice. The essen- 
tial oneness of the Divine ,viII; the luanifest convcr- 
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genc)" of the Divine dispensations; the stanlp of 
concord on all practices or institutions ,vhose origin 
is from heaven, impress so strong and deep and 
general a persuasion, as ought to fortify us before- 
hand in the particular case, against any supposition 
that the interests of the Church are at variance with 
those of the Establishnlen t. 
75. It ,vould not, ho\vever, be wise or ,varrantable 
to rest in such a persuasion alone. For t,vo classes it 
Inay indeed suffice: those, namely, ,vho cannot or 
need not inquire further, and those ,vho have inquired 
thoroughly, and have sUlllmed up their thoughts upon 
the special instance in a full and deliberate ratification 
of the general principle. But there is much scepticism 
,vhich cannot and ought not to be thus laid asleep; 
many minds habituated to half perceptions of truth, 
and to practical error as their ordinary result; lllany 
aroused to honest and unsatisfied inquiry, ,vhich may 
already have glanced at the obvious conclusion, "if 
the nation should hereafter show a disposition to cast 
off the church, let it do so at its peril; ,ve ,viII acqui- 
esce, as the church "ill be the better for it." 
76. To supply the verbal defects, and to unfold the 
ambiguities of such reasoning as this, is exceedingly 
iUlportant, inasllluch as the d
fenders of the union 
between Church and State cannot, until it has been 
refuted, gird up their loins for the conflict with a 
clear persuasion of the rightfulness of their object, or 
,vithout a dilll suspicion that it is not only unjust as 
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regards others, but suicidal as regarùs thenlselves, 
their attaclllnents, and desires. 
77. The foundation of the sentiment, ,vhich is wont 
to embody itself in the foregoing arguluent, has pro- 
bably been an impression, comnlonly entertained 
anlong the advocates of principles hostile to a legal 
recognition of religion or of the Church, that a greater 
degree of religious activity is found to exist ,vithin the 
cOlnpass of the unestablished bodies of this country, 
relatively to their numbers, than partiality itself can 
allege to pervaùe the great masses of the Established 
Church. 
78. If the allegation have reference only to an ac- 
tivity, and that activity one conversant ,vith religion, 
,ve cannot doubt that it is true in point of fact, 'v hile 
,ve Inay totally deprecate, and may be prepared to re- 
pel, 
he inferences ,vhich have been hastily or ininlically 
dra,vn from such an admission. In the first place, let 
us observe, that the terln activity applies 11luch 1110re 
to outward than to in,vard vitality; and that its appli- 
cation is more readily allo,ved to that ,vhich produces 
palpable and sudden change, than to causes of sil11ple 
and regular progression; ,vhile yet the power that 
feeds a tree is 1110re truly generative, and in the end 
fruitful of greater results, than that ,,,hich l1light tear 
it do,vn. 
79. It 111ay appear invidious, but it is necessary, to 
Inark the distinction bet,veen the system calculated to 
produce 1110st activity at a given time, and that ,vhich 
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.,vill most effectually perpetuate its o,vn existence un- 
Ï1TIpaired in essential points. For there is a COmlTIOn 
notion or assumption, that these t,vo characteristics 
are coincident. "T e need not go far to exeln plify the 
reverse. It may be fairly allo,ved, that there ,vas, 
under the later Stuarts, more religious energy, rela- 
tively to their numbers, in the congregation
 of the 
expelled ministers, than in those of the national 
Church of England. Many of the fornler ,ve kno,v 
were organised and endo,ved by, the zeal of their meU1- 
bel's, as ,veIl as adorned by their piety. "That is at this 
n10n1ent the cOlnparative state of the two? The Esta- 
blishment has arisen froln her torpor, she is a"rake and 
has put on strength; and in an age august and vene- 
rable, she n1anifests the vigour of the earliest youth: 


In età matura 
Parimente maturo avea il eonsiglio 
E verdi ancor Ie forze. * 


But those seceding bodies have forgotten the faith 
for ,vhich once they ,vere for,vard to contend, and 
almost ,vithout an exception have lapsed into Soci- 
nianisn1. Doubtless ,ve have here to consider the 
Catholicity as well as the legal nationality of the 
Church; but the illustration may properly serve to 
Î1npress upon us the necessity of distinguishing per- 
manent froln transitory energies. 
80. Dissenting bodies naturally act upon the prin- 
ciple of selecting individuals from the mass of the 
nation, by applying to then1 the still1ulants of reli- 


* Gerusalelnme Liberata, vii. 61. 
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gious InenaCeS and inducelnents, and a
50ciating them 
into congregation
. The care of the dissenting Inillis- 
tel" is for a congregation, not a locality; he deals ,yith 
persons, each of ,vhonl is supposed to have more or 
less a special reason influencing severally his 11lind 
and actions, by ,vhich alone, and not in consequence 
of any appointlnent independent of hhnself, he has 
ùecolue a Inenl bel' of the fl oc
 to 'v hicIt he belongs. 
81. IIo,v "lvidely different is the case of an establi
h- 
Inent! Her lninisters are not to act upon this prin- 
ciple of preference, but to offer, and, so far as they 
are permitted, to achninister, the ordinances of religion 
to every living soul. Not that their attentions are to 
be divided il)to 
hares of a strict equality, but none 
are to be excluded: ,Y}1Ïle they cherish the best ,vith 
peculiar fondness, their regards are ever to be directed 
to,vards the reclanlation of the absolutely profligate, 
and the retention of the ,yorldly-nlinded ,yithill sorne 
at least of the restraints of religion. It is one of the 
peculiar offices of the Establishulent, and often fornls, 
to the l1linds of superficial observers, the g'l'ovaluen of 
the charges against her, that she sustains in an out- 
,yard, and partial, and accolnnlodating religion, a 
large nUl11ber of persons "vho are not animated by its 
living and life-giving principles. N o'v this is termed 
lending encouragenlent to hypocrisy, and lulling into 
delusive slumbers the souls of a pel'ishing people. 
82. Bring thcln to an in ,yard religion if possible by 
love;. if not thus, then by the hope of happiness; if 
not thus, then by the fear of perdition: if again th,ere 
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he no in,vard attraction of the soul to God, and they 
have no principles higher than those of nature, keep 
theln even in the hUlnan religion rather than let theln 
be in none: let theln attend Christian ordinances froln 
habit, from deference to society or to superiors, from 
fear of infalny, constantly if they ,viII, or if not, yet 
frequently, or if not, yet sOlnetimes: the slnallest de- 
gree of religious observance is better than none at all, 
however inefficacious for practical purposes be the life 
within i
; because while there is life there is hope. 
This is the principle and language of a pure establish- 
ment, ,vhich deelns all spiritual life so precious that it 
,vould gather and save its very atoms, like the dust of 
gold, so long as that little ,vhich is dOl1
 is done by 
the right means and in the right direction-so long 
as the defects in subjective religion are not derived 
froIl1 any fault in its ordinances or any comprolnises 
of its n1Ìnisters. And such should its practice be. 
83. But upon comparing the condition of a country 
blessed ,vith a church establishment, and not solely 
dependent for religious ordinances upon the results of 
voluntary exertions, ,vith that of another bearing the 
Christian name, but without any such institution, ,ve 
find the difference to be that, ,while in both cases there 
are large nUlnbers professing and cherishing indivi- 
dual religion, in the first a larger proportion of the 
people observe Christian ordinances, and there are in- 
finite shades of character filling up the ,vide space 
bet\veen the children of God and of Satan, without 
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any broad line of discernible denlarcation: in the se- 
cond, to a given amount of religious profession there is 
a greater ê:llnount of religious activity, and there is a 
ITIOre fearful mass of persons ,vholly cut off from the 
public profession of the Gospel and the appointed ,yay 
of Ï1nnlortality. 
84. No,v ,rhen ,ve L lange the subjects of our com- 
parison, and take the case of onr own country alone, 
"'"e find, I apprehend, that a sinlilar relation obtains 
bet,veen the Establishment and the Sectarian bodies. 
rrhe former does not cast ofr the dross of the comlnu- 
nity, or rather, that \vhich appears dross but contains 
nluch pure ore. She atten1pts and profes
es to secnre 
a feeble, a partial, and an out,vard observance of reli- 
gion, in default of, and she hopes in preparation for, 
that ,,,,hich is vigorous, cOlnplete, and operative with 
a transfornling po,yer upon the in,rard nature of lnan. 
She is content to be enculnbered in her course ,vitb 
the inert and lifeless ,veight of large nUlllbers of per- 
sons \vho are strangers to conscientious and individual 
religion; and although she is ever busied ill searching 
among the lnass for the capable recipients of a vital 
vrinciple, and dealing to each Inan according to his 
strength, and seeking to extract from each man \vhat- 
ever of religious love and service he is qualified to 
render, yet such a heavy and unprofitable residue she 
must al,vays bear upon her, inaslnuch as ,vhile the 
good are drafted off one by one into the enjoyment of 
her loftier discipline, ne\v cro,vds of the indolent and 
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the \vorldlY-lninded are continually entering ,vithin 
her pale, there, she trusts, to be educated into Christian 
maturity. 
85. She n1ust be contented, ho\vever irksome the 
office, to provide for those \VhOn1 the dissenting n1i- 
nister cannot attract to his congregation because they 
do not care enough for religion to contribute to its 
expenses, as well as those who are precluded by the 
real pressure of poverty, or by the rarity of popula- 
tion in a particular district, from joining any such 
voluntary assemblage; and again, for another large and 
important class \v ho resort to religious observances 
primarily on the score of deference to public practice 
and opinion, \vhich practice and opinion is itself gene- 
rated and maintained chiefly by the influences of an 
establishment. 
86. But granting, as a consequence, that the average 
religious principle of the members of the Church in 
England is lo\ver than that of dissenting bodies, it 
remains obvious in the first place, by general admis- 
sion, that this circumstance belongs essentially to its 
condition and office as an establisIllnent: in the se- 
cond, as \ve may think, and shall strive to sho\v, it 
does not ilnplyany conlpron1ise bet\veen spiritual and 
political interests, a thing (if the phrase be taken 
strictly) in its own nature impossible, and whose ex- 
istence, at least in this particular instance, it \vill no\v 
be atten1pted to disprove. 
S 7. "That, then, can be meant by those interests of 
a church, \fhich it is said, or felt, or feared, \ve C0111- 
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pound for the sake of state-expediency? The interests 
of a church are not ,the mere attaclllnents of its Inem- 
bers to its peculiarities, so far as they are inessential to 
its existence as a church: if they were, we n1ight yield 
our point, and admit that the effect of an establislu11ent 
such as our own should be, to induce a Catholic spirit, 
and a liberal discrimination bet,veen matters necessary 
anù matters indifferent. Discouraging in all things 
the capricious exercise of individual ,viII, and setting 
little value upon the authority of Inere opinion, its 
practices have been severely proved, and have acquired 
their clailTI to observance in the lapse of generations} 
so that the full force of our individual self-,vill and 
pride is much less brought to bear in exciting our at- 
tachment to an established church, -than ,vhere innova- 
tion is easy and perpetual, and each man stands to 
defend ,vhat has been, in a great degree, either pro- 
duced, or at least suhject to modification by, his o,vn 
personal agency and judgnlent. 
88. The true interests of a church are best to be 
ascertained by considering its nature. I t is an 01'- 
ganised body, governed by the la,vs and ministers of 
Christ, having the charge of the 'V ord, and the exclu- 
sive administration of the Sacraments, and dispensing 
both for the promotion of a spiritual life. Her end, 
then, at least her immediate end, is " the greatest ho- 
liness of the greatest number." Her inanimate ma- 
chinery has no capability of pleasure and pain; has no 
interests in any intelligible sense. Her living mem- 
bers have all one and the s::une interest: the aggre- 
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gate of that interest constitutes the interest of the 
church, and it is the production, not of the greatest 
possible excitelnent connected ,vith religion, nor of the 
greatest possible enjoyment connected with religion, 
nor of the greatest possible appearance of religion; 
nay, not even the greatest possible quantity of actual 
religion at any tÍ1ne or place; but the greatest possible 
permanent and substantial amount of religion ,vithin 
that sphere over ,vhich its n1eans of operation extend. 
By religion, I ,vould be understood to 111ean conforn1ity 
to the will of God. 
89. No,v ,ve, who hold the principle of national 
establishlnents, believe, that although a higher average 
of active religious motive may be found in limited and 
sectarian bodies, yet this is simply because the Esta- 
blishment is set and appointed to ell1brace, along ,vith 
her more spiritual and intelligent children in Christ, 
those ,vho are too tintid to make a religious profession; 
those ,vho hesitate bet,veen this world and the next; 
those ,vho give a IÍ1nited and insufficient scope to the 
action of Christian principle; those ,vho attend Chris- 
tian ordinances only in con1pliance with hU1l1an opi- 
nion; and those ,vho see nothing in Christianity but a 
systeln of out,vard forms, in an establishment nothing 
hut a lnethod of preserving social order, and of repress- 
ing religious extravagance. 
90. And it lnay doubtless be said, that the very 
constitution of an establishment, as thus represented, 
indicates an unsound state of things; that the observ- 
ance of Christian ordinances ought not to be exacted 
82 
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by the force of human opinion, but rendered by the 
spontaneous and joyful action of the heart; that these 
false and in1perfect services of so Inany differing classes 
cannot be satisfactory to God. And unsound, indeed, 
is the condition of human society; but the question is, 
,vould it not be more unsound were the restraining 
influences of an establishment withdrawn? 
91. Certainly her faithful members n1ust be content 
to stand side by side with many ,vho care little for reli- 
gion. SÏ1n'lll enÏ1n Clon iniquis vivirn'lls, sed non una 
vita est o1Jlniuln: in occulto diriJJlÏ1nur, in occulto sepa- 
ra7n'll1'"
. ql101JlOdo grana in areâ, non qU01710do gl'"ana in 
horreo. * But the promises of Christ may secure then1 
from the danger of contagion; and they may also ac- 
quire from their position a livelier remembrance of 
that lesson, that "\re may not sày one to another, Stand 
by, for I an} holier than thou. I say, the promises of 
Christ; for the establislllnent does but fulfil His pro- 
phetic declarations, in not attempting any universal 
separation of the tares from the ,vheat; of the good 
fish from the bad: content ,vith the Ia,vs of her mixed 
condition upon earth, emulous of the example of her 
Lord, ,,-ho ate ,vith publicans and sinners, and gene- 
rous as her heavenly Father, ,,,,ho sends rain and light 
upon the just and the unjust, rendering benefit, but 
not therefore receiving pollution. Not, indeed, that 
the establishnlent of the Church necessarily or of right 
. involves that destruction rather than relaxation of dis- 


* S. Aug. Exp. in Evang. Joan., Tract xx.; and see Bishop Pearson 
on the Creed, Art. ix. (i. 537). 
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cipline, 'v hich at the present day is so much to be de- 
plored in this and in other countries, both 'v here she is 
established and ,vhere she is not. But that "hich legal 
establishn1ent does perhaps preclude, is the modern, 
sectarian, and, as I conceive, un,varrantable principle, 
of assuming as the original and proper criterion of 
Church membership, 110t Christian Baptism, but a 
distinct personal experience of conversion, unconnected 
,vith that sacrament. This assun1ption, which it may 
be argued that national establishment hinders or pre- 
cludes, seems also to be precluded by the doctrines, and 
inconsistent ,vith the practice, of our Lord. 
92. It is undoubtedly ,veIl for the State, that the 
hopes and fears of a future life should be used in aid 
of those which have reference to ten1poral prosperity 
and punishments; that religion should check the ig- 
norant and the irreligious; that men should worship 
they kno,v not what, rather than not worship at all: 
but is it ill for the Church? Her principle is, to ga- 
ther up the very crun1bs of devotional offerings; to 
feed the babes ,vi th milk; not to break the bruised 
reed, nor to quench the smoking flax, until the Re- 
deemer shaH come in His glory, to send forth judg- 
n1ent unto victory. A small obedience is better than 
none. To think of God seldom, is better than not to 
think of Him at all. To love HiIl1 faintly is better 
than to be in utter and unvarying indifference or aver- 
sion to,vards the Giver of all good. Better-not as 
though our acts ,vere strictly and truly good; but 
because these states of life and feeling indicate a 
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D1ental condition less hopeles
ly inaccessible to the 
influences of the Spirit of grace, than that of total 
alienation from the means of grace. Better for the 
pupil, provided the face be set invariably for,vards; 
and for the instructress, provided she be al,vays leading 
and beckoning him in the same direction. The Church 
lives in the use of means; and trusts in God for the 
production of results. 
93. Did we, indeed, believe, with tbe foes of the 
establishment of the Church, that the naturål effect of 
this operation was to keep these dark ,vorshippers in 
their darkness, ,ve must all join their ranks, and emu- 
late their zeal for the ,york of demolition. But, ,,,,hile 
seeing plainly that the Estahlished Church brings 
cro,vds of persons to the outer courts and the lower steps 
of the ten1 pIe, ,ve Ina y like,vise believe, that she is ,veIl 
calculated to use every effort for their advancen1ent to 
those ,vhich are inner and higher; and that but for 
her beneficent agency, they ,vould remain utterly re- 
TI10te from the sights and sounds of ,vorship, from the 
impressions and associations to ,vhich no,v, by the la,vs 
of bare humanity, they are subject, and which, though 
not universal, nor infallible, nor intrinsicall v efficacious, 
01 
yet may be blessed, and often are blessed, and are the 
natural means and channels of blessing. 
94. Is the Church, then, wounded or injured by this 
charitable operation of the Establishment? It is suf- 
ficiently credible, that her members may be less doat- 
ingly enamoured of her lesser distinctive marks, as 
distinctive marh.s, than ,,
ould be the case Yvere she 
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severed from the State; and ,ve may admit that their 
liberality may receive a tinge so far latitudinarian, 
that they may confound her essential ,vith her unes- 
sential peculiarities; or again, there may be those, ,vho 
regard her human trappings more than the unearthly 
lineaments ,vhich these are intenued to adorn. But it 
is not credible that, except it be from adventitious 
causes, in no ,yay inseparable from the connection, she 
has a smaller nunlber of members under the influence 
of active religion, than, on the other supposition, she 
,vould possess. There is no just ground for consider- 
ing that their Christianity is of an inferior quality be- 
cause they belong to an establishment; but, on the 
contrary, that it is, on the \vhole, more calm, nlore 
catholic, less alloyed by the contagion of spiritual 
pride and selfishness; more comprehensive in its vie,vs 
of the manifold functions and capacities of human na- 
ture. There is no reason to apprehend, that they suffer 
detriment from juxtaposition ,vith the less heavenly- 
rrlÏnded members of the establishnlent; because, though 
it is ,vritten of gratuitous and unordained communion 
,vith the kingdom of Satan, that a man cannot touch 
pitch ,vithout being defiled, yet surely no one, recog- 
nising the manifest prohibition of our I
ord to ain1 at 
an entire local separation (as it 'v ere ) of the hypocrites 
fronl the saints in this life, can anticipate for the 
fornler any evil fron1 that contact ,vhich may occur 
in the discharge of duty; and there is in vie,v the 
animating prospect of their thus arousing many a dor- 
mant spirit into holiness, and rescuing lnany a tender 
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lalllb of the Redeemer fronl the fangs of the roaring 
lion. 
95. It is true that there may be a certain class of 
persons, ,vho are alienated fronl religion simply be- 
cause it is established; and ,vho, startled at the appa- 
rent paradox of an authority jointly divine and poli- 
tical, lnay be repelled frOl1I the very examination of 
the Gospel by that pri1ná facie incongruity. And 
though it be true that that paradox is capable of easy 
explanation, that the divine and the national charac- 
ters of the Church establishnIent are capable of real, 
and generally of easy discrinlination, yet this risk, so 
far as it extends, must be adnlitted to be in the nature 
of a sound and fair objection. 
96. But the question before us is one of spiritual 
expediency; and ,ye lTIUst inquire, ,vhether there be 
not more who ,viII be attracted to\vards religion by 
the instrumentality of an establishment as such, than 
those ,vho will be driven froin it. Look to the thou- 
sands ,vith ,vhoin ,vorship is matter of sheer usage, 
and unconnected with any active exercise of the nlind 
npon Div:ine truth. Thus the beneficial action is upon 
masses. But those ,vhorn the paraplzel
nalia of a 
national church, or the bugbear of a la,v church, 
frighten froin the sanctuary, are units here and there, 
thinly interspersed through the community. A pecu- 
liar tone of character, a singular mixture of intellect 
anll caprice, of philosophical rashness and timidity, 
can alone account for the rejection of a religion 
hy no 111CanS ncce
saril y associated with the State, 
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because it happens under certain circumstances to be 
so allied; and, as this temperament is rare and idio- 
syncratic in thè extrerne, so it is entitled to propor- 
tionably less ,veight in our calculations. Not, there- 
fore, to no ,veight at all: but renlote dangers like 
these are not to preclude a course attended ,vith such 
large and ÌInmediate benefit to the spiritual interests 
of nlasses of lnankind. 
97. In the long-run, and upon a large scale, as I 
have already had occasion to argue more at length, 
the prejudice of mankind is in favour of establish- 
lnents, political as ,yell as religious. The destructive 
spirit has characterised particular and critical periods; 
but, upon a comprehensive average, a tendency to 
acquiescence in existing institutions is the rule, and a 
tendency to disturb then1 the exception. 
98. I anl prepared, then, to assert it generally of a 
national Church, that it brings hlll11an and secondary 
nlotives to bear upon lllankind in favour of religion, 
,vith a po,ver greater than that ,vhich ,vould belong to 
it, cæteT'is paribus, ,vhen unestablished, because ordi- 
narily it ,yould not occupy the same station in public 
estimation. The fashion which might, in a '\vealthy 
and luxurious country, choose to reject attendance at 
church, is enlisted in its favour. A narrow and feeble 
provision, no doubt; but ,ve must not despise the day 
of small things. 
99. And if ,ve are ,vaITanted in assuming that the 
. nationality of a church does not diminish the nunlber 
of its actively devoted Inen1bers, or its quantity of vital 
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religion; so neither has it been often even alleged, 
that its tendency is to deteriorate what ,ve may term 
the quality of that piety. As its besetting sin is tor- 
por, so its most natural virtues are calmne

 and 
stability; and that fixedness of institutions, ,vhich the 
addition of nationality tends to give to any religious 
system, is certainly calculated to impart both a finer 
and a firmer tone to spiritual character. The abhor- 
rence of lllere individual ,viII as such, ,vhich properly 
belongs to the Catholic Church, and ,vhich renders 
her odious or unattractive to turbulent spirits, ha
 a 
beautiful effect upon the cha:5tened mind, and presents 
man before God in the attitude ,vhich befits him, not 
as a creator, or an inventor, or even a reproducer, of 
a system, upon ,vhich he shall read Self everywhere 
or any,vhere inscribed, but as a recipient of pure 
bounty and compassion. The idea of inheritance, 
,vith all its at once ennobling and subduing effects, is 
perfectly realiseù in that body alone, ,vhere ,ve are the 
heirs, not merely of antiquity, but of inspiration, and 
'v here the long line of Christian generations brightens, 
instead of fading, as it recedes. 
100. No". it is necessary to be very cautious in 
comparing any results of a political institution ,vith 
those which flo,v imlnediately out of God's appoint- 
Inent. The mere adoption and establishnlent of a 
religious body by the State does not supply the want 
of any conditions ,vhich are required to constitute the 
Church. Establishluellt and disBent present to us one 
contrast; catholicity and sectarianism another. But 
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still, so far as there can be an adumbration of ,vhat is 
palpably divine in systelns of church polity con- 
structed, in SOlne at least of their pal'ts, according to 
hun1an conjecture, we do find that religion, ,vhen not 
authenticated by apostolical descent, does certainly 
appear under less disadvantage ,vhen honestly united 
,vith the State, than ,vhen presented in the form of 
nlere private association. 
101. The Scottish establishment has deprived her- 
self of the episcopal successiou, and therein, I cannot 
but apprehend, of her strongest argument as an esta- 
blishment against the competing claims of any other 
religious body; but, if ,ve compare her in respect of 
evangelical doctrine, or of the general spirit of her 
luembers, or of the capacity she has evinced of Ï1u- 
pressing a definite religious character, and of trans- 
luitting it from generation to generation, ,vith other 
Protestant bodies not having the succession, ,vhether 
in Germany, or Switzerland, or Alnerica, or France 
(the cases of Denmark and Holland ,vould be less in 
point), she appears, by the side of each and all, in a 
light manifestly favourable. And what better reason 
can be assigned for this remarkable fact, than that, in 
her case, the idea of a national clerisy, or estate of reli- 
gion, has certainly been wrought out, upon the ,vhole, 
,vith greater accuracy and fidelity than in any of the 
others 'v hich have been nan1ed, and the instruction, 
both of old and young, has been long ago systelnatically 
provided for, and solelnnly committed to her charge? 
102. Habituated to the false or secondary concep- 
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tions ,vhich ari
e out of our inveterate political :;ecta- 
rianisn1, ,ve are very apt to look upon the State in an 
irreverent or careless ten1per, and to forget that, next 
to the Church, it exhibits the grandest of all conlbi- 
nations of hUlnan beings. It is a venerable idea, in 
,vhich the suprelnacy of la,v as opposed to luere ,rill 
is asserted, by ,vhich the sociality and interdependence 
of our nature are proclaÜned, and the best acts and 
thoughts are arrested and perpetuated in institutions, 
and a collectiye ,,
isdom is made available for indivi- 
duals, and the individual is hUlnbled and disciplined 
by being kept in qualified subordination to the 111ass. 
The adoption of a llloral principle, or schen1e, or in- 
stitution, by the State, is an10ng the most solemn and 
the most pregnant of human acts: anJ although it 
cannot place ,vhat it adopts upon a ground higher 
than its own, any more than water can rise above its 
level, yet that ground is one of an order having more 
of natural justice, JllOre of experiulentally den10nstrated 
perll1anenCe, 1110re of divine authentication, than any 
other, except the Church, ,vhich it feebly though per- 
ceptibly in1Ítates; and certainly much more than that 
private ,viII, ,vhich, sooner or later, finds so much space 
to wanton in the spirit and practice of dissent; reversing 
every fUl1damentalla,v of the universe, and asserting 
the isolation, and deifying the arbitrary caprice of Inan. 
103. The individual then, adopted into such a na- 
tional estate of religion, is in a situation of advantage 
,vith regard to his in'\vard discipline, as compared ,vith 
that ,vhich he would occupy in a systeln theologicaHy 
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siulilar, but unestablished. La\v is the highest of hu- 
11lan authorities: thu:s he is taught to obey and to 
revere, the essential and first conditions of our ,vell- 
being. The proportion of the single person to the 
lllass is smaller as the aggregation is nlore extensive: 
therefore, and in the same ratio, the spirit of self is 
lnore repressed in the nation than it ,vould be in some 
voluntary association carved out from the larger body. 
104. Again: not only is the numerical Îlnportance 
(so to speak) of the individual less-in proportion as 
the society is large, but his tenlptations to self-suffi- 
ciency and pride are like,vise liable to be curtailed in 
proportion as the society is pernlanent. The nlore 
perlnanent the society, the greater becolnes the autho- 
rity attached to it; the minds of men are predisposed 
to subluission, and the notions of domineering ,viII are 
in a comlnensurate degree repressed. N o'v the State 
as such is less permanent in its nature than the 
Church, but more so than any scheme of individual 
device: and thus again nationality, perpetuating as 
,veIl as conspicuously exhibiting the body of a public 
religion, gives it the aid of all the venerable associa- 
tions which it comlnands, and affords another emphatic 
contradiction to the exorbitant pretensions of self-,vill. 
105. "Thile, then, the noblest form of religion, and 
the authenticated form of Christianity, is presented in 
the Catholic Church, whether it does or does not 
occupy the vantage-ground of legal establishnlent, it 
yet appears that the instruillent next in point of 
efficacy for the propagation, the perpetuation, and the 
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custody of religion, is that nationality ,vhich, among 
the uncertain conditions of our human state, enlbodies 
,vhat has least of uncertainty. 
106. Thus nluch upon the broad and general ques- 
tion. 'Vhen ,ye regard more specifically the case of 
England, 'v here the Church claims catholicity, and 
realises accordingly the hereditary principle even 
more perfectly than the State, it may seem incon- 
gruous to ascribe to her legal incorporation those 
heautiful characteristics in her offices of religion 
,vhich belong more properly to her divinely-written 
charter. And the more so, because the particular 
conditions of our nationality have never yet been 
carefully and perlnanently adjusted since the reform 
of religion. I do not now speak of the difficult qnes- 
tion
 ,vhich arise in mixed matter between the Church 
and the State, but there can surely be no doubt in the 
mind of any man ,vho has reflected with care and 
candour. on the question, that some po,vers, most 
naturally and indefeasibly inherent in the ecclesiastical 
body, are at present heavily and unduly fettered, either 
by acts or through on1issions of the State. The dis- 
cipline of this Church appears to require ll10re than 
executive diligence and \visdom can supply: an effi- 
cient reorganisation, and a develoPlnent of principles 
1vhich, in the long continuance of lax and vicious prac- 
tice, have almost escaped fron1 our vie,v. Legal recog- 
nition, however, neither according to its idea ought 
to be, nor in point of fact al"ays has been, adverse 
to efficiency and vigour in the internal governn1ent of 
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the Church: who, then, will deny, that these great 
objects are yet attainable, and that \ve may live to see 
greater accessions of strength derived fron1 actual ex- 
perience to the argun1ellt of these pages, that the 
nationality of religion is favourable alike to its quality 
and its general extension ? Nor ,viII I deny, that even 
at the present moment the Church derives much of 
strength not only from the lTIOre palpable provisions 
of the la,v, but from those ancestral associations of 
imn1enlorial date, ,rith \vhich she is inseparably bound 
in the Ininds of Englishmen. 
107. Those ,vho d\vell most fondly upon the spi- 
ritual prerogatives of the Church, considered as she 
is Catholic, \viII, nevertheless, do well to ren1ember, 
that the pron1ise of perpetuation, ,vhich is absolute to 
the body at large, is, to the members in particular, con- 
ditional and contingent. It is, therefore, not too much 
to say, that the nationality may materially contribute 
to the permanency, and thus to the general power 
of any given branch of the Church. Supposing her 
unjustly robbed of her secular patrimony, it rnight be 
that danger would accrue to her from pecuniary de- 
pendence; the necessity of eleemosynary support 
might preclude her from occupying a position of suf- 
ficient dignity and authority to\vards her own mem- 
bers. Except possibl y in such a case as that of 
Romanism, ,vhich so commonly founds its peculiar 
action upon the spirit, if not literally on the dogma of 
sheer spiritual slavery, I can scarcely believe that it 
would, at least in these times, be possible to preclude 
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the use of undue influence upon a clergy sustained by 
what is termed the po,ver of the purse; the Church 
might thus, ,vhether by a slo,ver or more rapid, a 
direct or indirect process, be starved into heterodoxy. 
108. It has no,v been attempted to take a view of 
the question of connection between Church and State, 
which, though very incomplete, inaslll uch as it looks 
to consequences alone, and further , only to a part of 
the consequences belonging to that union, is neverthe- 
less full of interest, because it touches vital consider- 
ations, ,vhich are decisive, if determined against us, of 
the ,vhole matter at issue. For if religion be injured 
by the national establishment of the Church, it must 
forth,vith and at ,vhatever hazard be disestablished; 
but if not, ,ve need be little rnoved by the taunts of 
those ,,,110 reproach us with being of a "la,v Church." 
The Church in England is a la,v Church: we rejoice 
in the fact: but how? J 11st as by the sovereign's pro- 
clalnation against vice, the nlorals of the nation are 
cro,vn 1110rals. The la 'v in one case, the crown in the 
other, adopts and attests the truths of God, and does 
them hon1age. 
109. For we have found the supposition, that religion 
is secularised by contact ,vith the State, to be f
llaci- 
ous. 'Ve have found, that the most devoted piety en- 
joys in an Established Church a climate not less genial 
than else,yhere; it might perhaps be said, more so: 
that in respect of liberal views of smaller peculiarities, 
and of discouragement to individual egotism, a national 
Church has, as such, especial advantages for elevating 
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and purifying personal religion: that she has a great 
and appropriate ,york, particularly in exercising a 
partial dOlninion over the indifferent and eyen the un- 
godly, by bringing to bear upon them, in favour of the 
gospel, and of their own happiness, a great force of 
hUlnan and secondary n10tives; and that, from the 
cOlnparative independence of her position, ::;he is also 
peculiarly adapted for the perlnanent conservation of 
Divine truth.. If these things be so, ,ve lnust get rid 
of that superficial impression, unfavourable to the 
nationality of the Church, ,vhich arises upon the first 
vie,v of the very mixed character of her- component 
parts, and Inust remember that, in containing together 
the gool! and the bad, in tolerating the hypocrite 
\vhile she nourishes the saint, she is fulfilling, for the 
time of her dispensation, the clear intentions of that 
Lord ,vhose coming she a,vaits ,vith joy. 


"OL. I. 


T 
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CHAPTER ". 


THEORY OF THE CONNECTIO
 BETWEEN THE CH'L"RCH AND THE STATE. 


.. 


PART IV. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE l
 THE CHOICE AND THE DEFENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL RELIGION. 


SECTION I.-AS TO CHOICR. 


1. UP to this point, ho,vever, I have been regarding 
the State as the national person simply, in its active 
unity, in that unity to which all the eleluents of the 
public life must be reduced, before it can take effect in 
a COllllllon decisioll on the part of the ,vhole nation. 
This activity is of necessity a COIn pound principle in its 
ill,vard cOluposition, though it ought to be sinlple and 
unifornl in its developnlent without. .L\ thousand ten- 
dencies and po,vers lllay sway the deliberations, ,vhich 
finally issue into a resolution opposed to luany of those 
Illoving forces. I t is not therefore enough to have con- 
sidered the relations of the State as it is extrinsicaBy 
vie,ved, of the national person ,vith all its elelnents 
equilibrated, and prepared for final decisions through 
its active ,viII, to religion, under the heads of duty and 
inducement. "r e must also regard the State ill its 
narro,ver sense as the governing body, upon "rhicl1 
the various interests of the nation may exercise, as 
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anlong ourselves, a t\vofold influence; first, directl) 
upon the choice of its 111embers, and next, indirectl
 
by the pern1Ïtted s,vay of opinion. "T e lllUst inquire 
by 'v hat la,v these various and often contending ingre- 
dients are to be conlbined among thenlselves and a 
common result obtained; not, indeed, so far as to de- 
fine ,vith exactness, as a quantity, the degree of influ- 
ence to be allo,ved to each, but so far as to deterlnine 
,vhether the governing body be indeed presumably 
qualified and entitled, as a general rule and in the 
natural course and postures of affairs, to discharge, on 
the part of the national person, those obligations to- 
wards religion ,vhich have already been investigated, 
as ,veIl as the other functions of political society; and 
in the last resort to decide on propositions a::; they 
arise according to the criterion ,vhich the prevailing 
colour and fornl of its o,vn conviction, that is to say, 
the aggregate of the convictions of its melnbers, may 
supply. In a - ,vord, 'Vè have hitherto chiefly treated 
the question as bet,veen the nation and its duties or 
objects; ,ve must no,v treat it rather a
 betyreen the 
people and their government. 
2. If the duty of religious unity ,vere adequately 
regarded, and its result8' proportionably realised 
alnong us, it ,vould seem little more than a self- 
evident proposition, that the con
ciellce and 111ind of 
the nation, ,vhich take effect in the acts of its organ 
the State, should be charged ,vith the choice of its 
religion; for ruler and subject ,vould then be at one; 
T2 
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but as it is other\vise, as our ,vitness docs not consent 
together, 


oJ 'Yàp ?ráVTWV j)E:v lJJ10l.; Ðpóol.;, ovö' in 'YqpVl.;,. 


,vc are met by the e11lbarra
sing question, "There a 
diversity of religious denominations prevail, ,,'bat i
 
the true criterion by 'v hich the State is to deternlinc 
its religion ? 
Thus it is that the sin of division in the conlmunion 
of Christians is closely follo,ved up by the most intri- 
cate of all social perplexities. As ,ve here deal ,vith 
the State in its narro,ver sense, ,ve Hlust consider its 
choice as something separate from the choice of the 
people; and it must be inquired, ,,'hether the fornler, 
as respollsible for public order, 11l11St sublnit to the 
latter, or may seek to modify or direct it? 
3. I propose successively to examine, 
1. The intrinsic qualifications of the State to 
choose the national religion. 
2. The Ineans, by 'v hich the State ought to sus- 
tain and guard from danger the religion of its choice. 
4. In speaking of the choice of a religion, I do not 
11lean that it is a matter, in ,vhich either the State or 
the private person can acquit its conscience by the 
111ere act of choosing, or that the choice is arbitrary 
and not governable by deterlninate and fixed la \VS ; 
but only that in the one case, as in the other, choice 
(7r
Oa;
é()I)) is a legitimate element in the case; just 
III II. iv. 437. 
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as, in speaking of the inducelnents displayed by dif- 
ferent forms of religion, I would not be understood to 
have overlooked the higher consideration, that there 
is a society on earth, \vhose clainl imposes a religious 
obligation, paramount and antecedent to all calcula- 
tions of relative advantage. \Ve are here to exanline, 
not the objective nloralla"rs of this choice, but those 
\vhich affect it relatively, as bet,veen governors and 
governed. Again, ,vith regard to the question, "rho is 
to choose the national religion? In the State, as the 
natural organ of the nation, are evidently concentrated 
" 
and represented both its intellectual and its moral life. 
Upon all questions ,vhatever, no permanent act or 
proceeding is properly the act or proceeding of the 
nation, except such as has been done or ratified by the 
State. A very general TI10Vemel1t of the people l11ay 
be presumably national; but it is not denlo11stratively 
or determinately such, until it has taken effect in sonle 
resolution of public authority. It is something 1110re, 
then, than this kind of choice for 'v hich ,ve have to 
look. 
5. According to the principles ,rhich have been laid 
dO""l1 in this volun1e, it is evident that unity of reli- 
gion is a condition of the highest practicable ,vell- 
being of the State; that it is an object ,vhich the 
State should endeavour to realise; that when its abso- 
lute form can no longer be retained, the neare
t ap- 
proxinlations to it should be elnbraced; that In the 
ordinary course of things, so long as the principle of 
civil support to religion is recognised, both the State 
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,viII be coloured by the religion of the people, and the 
people ,vill tend to conform to the religion of the 
tatc. 
6. For ,vhere discrepancy exists bet\Veell the creed 
of the ruler (by ,yhich phrase I mean the ruling body) 
and of the la,v on the one hand, and that of the actual 
people on the other, there are several modes of solution 
"hich may avoid the collisions that \vould naturally 
ensue. Either the one body Inay surrender absolutely 
to the other, or the one body Inay assimilate uncon- 
sciously to the other, or the ,vhole subject-matter in 
dispute n1ay by the common consent of both parties 
be abandoned. One of these courses must prevail. 
If the last is follo,ved, and if the considerations of re- 
ligion be excluded from the relations bet,veen gover- 
nors and governed, the sovereign element of national 
life is resigned, and results may be expected to arise 
,vhich I have considered else,vhere. If the internal 
discord gro,vs to a crisis, and surrender on one side or 
the other becomes necessary, physical force is the final 
arbiter. This latter contingency does not fall ,vithill 
the view of the present argument: but if, as is 111ure 
cOIDlnonly the fact, the crisis be adj ourned, if the case 
is trusted to the po,ver of 1110ral assinÚlation, ,viII the 
ruling body be attracted to,varcls the people, or the 
,people to the ruling body? The ans,ver 111ust be 
given ,vith reference to tilDes and circun1stances. In 
earlier stages of society one ,vould not scruple to say 
that the State ,vas not merely snpren1e in point of 
available force, but like,vise so decidedly the eye of 
the body politic, that the latter ,voulù certainly ,valk 
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according to the light of the foruler. In modern 
tinles this broad line of denlarcation ha:; been in many 
places obliterated or obscured. The State is in SOU1e 
instances much mixed up personally ,vith the þeople ; 
in others much subordinated to their influence. Yet 
it has al,rays an extrinsic action, an action upon 
them; and if it be rightly and skilfully constructed, 
so as to be replenished in due proportion by the seve- 
ral social forces of the country, there is no reason 
,vhy it should not still have a great and even in sonle 
cases a paramount influence, and lead the general 
luind insensibly towards its o,vn conclusions. 
7. Undoubtedly it has been presupposed through- 
out the whole course of these arguments that, upon 
any considerable spaces of time, the creed of the sove- 
reign and that of the people must harlllonise or tend 
to harn10ny; ,ve must otherwise anticipate one of t,vo 
disastrous alternatives-either disorder and disruption 
of the social life, or its declen
ion and moral torpor. 
I do not dispute that a period lnay con1e* ,vhen the 
true profession of Christianity n1ay not preponderate 
over rival schemes in any given country; nay, ,vhen 
no one forIn, ,vhether of truth or error, shall stand 
palpably distinguished as a social force, and superior 
to all its rivals. In such a case, probably no one of all 
the competing systen1s can possess itself of the vantage 
ground of government. 
Either the extent of religious division in a country, 
or the positive amount of indifference and unbelief, may 
* Paley, 
Ioral Phi!., b. vi. ch. x. 
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stifle and extinguish the religious clel11ent in its nation- 
ality. The physical force, ,vhich existing la,v has at 
its command, cannot perI11anently n1aintain that ,vhich 
is opposed to the profound, pervading, and permanent 
convictions of a nation. The State n1ust be the imlne- 
diate arbiter of the form of the public creed; but the 
composition of the govei
ning body, and the action of the 
State, must both be finally determined, ,vith respect to 
this vital question, by the impulses of those social forces 
,vhich n10ve and actuate it. Nobility, ,vealth, learning, 
genius, active energy, permanency and prescription, 
public authority, nun1bers or the simple engine of the 
human wil1, and Christian virtue-these are, in va- 
rious measures, the constituents of po,ver in a body 
politic; and it is idle, ,vith relation to those principles 
of political freedom ,,"hich prevail in modern society, 
to talk of the moral being of the State as a thing set 
apart, self-derived, independent, or other,vise than as 
it is determined by the composition of these forces in 
a duly organised coml11unity. Among these forces, 
law and the State are themselves an iteIn, but they 
are no n10re. Equilibrium Inust be established by 
their general result. The preponderance of these forces 
TIlust fix the form of the nationa] religion. 
8. But the State is one of them; and if the re- 
mainder are duly and ,visely represented in it, it n1ay, 
as it should, lead the ,vhole. Although there must 
be, in order to realise a permanent national religion, 
an ultilnate and general coincidence bet,veen the doc- 
trinal belief of the ruling body and that of the subjects 
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at large; and although a prolonged discrepancy is 
more likely under present circun1stances to terminate 
in the surrender of the disputed points by than to the 
Governlllent,-yet our phases of transition in this 
"
orld occupy no small space upon the tract of na.. 
tional history; and it 111ay often happen, at particular 
points of place and tillle, either, 
I, that the convictions of the sovereign or govern- 
ing body are actually ,veaker, according to the 
enumeration of social forces ,vhich I have recently 
nlade, in the entire body politic, than some com- 
peting systern; or, 
2, that, though not actually ,veakel' in the aggregate 
of their social po,ver, yet they are apparently 
,veaker, because a majority of voices may refuse 
and resist them; or, 
3, that, though not actually weaker in the sheer 
amount of numerical adhesion, yet by reason of 
the tardy action of those ,vho dislike change, and 
of the proverLial sedulity of those ,vho desire it, 
the creed sanctioned by the State may seem to be 
repudiated by a Inajority of the people; or, 
4, that without any just pretension to represent 
even a numerical superiority, nevertheless a mi- 
nority dissentient from the State religion may, 
by restlessness, produce such a feverish irritation 
throughout the nation as to telllpt the governing 
body to abandon that creed ,vhich is the occasion, 
and is put for,vard as the cause, of discord. 
Ð. In all those perplexing cOlnbinations ,vhich I 
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have just enunlcrated, the State, represented in the 
la\v and in the govcrning body (both executive and, 
lllore e
pecialIy, legislative), possesses a po,verfully 
assinlilating ITIoral influence upon the people; and 
can do ll1uch to relieyc itself froln its dilen1ma by 
giving fair bcope to its 0" n qualification
 as one of 
their habitual and appointed guides. This Inay not 
indeed be the case ,vhcre there are no ,vise constitu- 
tional provisions for opcning and holding open to the 
great interests of a country a ,yay into the places of 
authority and public coun
el; but ,vhere there is a 
real unity, a profound and energetic national life, it 
absolutely requires, as a pre-condition, this facility of 
circulation, this reciprocating influence bet,veell the 
Inenlbers and the heart. 'Vithout this the State 111ay 
be a fabric, but is not a growth: it lllay be elaborated 
by art, but the deeper ,visdom of Nature and Provi- 
dence diso,,
s it. 
10. It ,vas the abuse of some former periods, that no 
legitilnate influences ,-rere adlnitted to pass up,vards 
in the social body: it is the fault of the pre
ent day to 
doubt the correlative truths, t.hat legitinlate influences 
of a 1110ral and a religious description n1ay be exercised 
by the State upon the people, as ,veIl as by the people 
on the State. Against this I argue that the State, 
,,,hen rightly constituted, is enlinently competent by 
intrinsic as ,veIl as extrinsic attributes to lead, and to 
solicit, the nlind of the peopIe; to exercise the func- 
tion, 1110tlified indeed, but yet real, of an instructor ánd 
even of a parent; and that the denial of the presump- 
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tive title of the State, in virtue of these q l1alifications, to 
pron1pt and to advise even the nun1erical n1ass of the 
people, and much more its fractional and minor parts, 
in the Inatter of religion, is a l11anifest prelude both to 
the general degradation of its functions, and to the 
dissolution of the social bond. 
11. That the State, then, lllu
t enact ,yhatever is to 
take legal effect, it is not required to contend here, nor 
is it disputed else,vhere. In this technical sense, of 
course, the State must choose the national religion. 
The true question is, by "That rule should it regulate 
this function of choice? N ow if IllY argulllents be 
sound, then, in order to a healthful state of society, the 
conscience of the ruling body should be the measure of 
the national religion; not only because in rigid theory 
this i:::; required by the idea of its n10ral personality, 
but also because it is presumably nearer to the truth 
than the average of individual Î1npressions or conclu- 
810ns. 
12. It does not follo,v from the fact that any given 
agent possesses the external means of pron1oting 
an object, as for exan1ple ,vealth and influence, that 
therefore universally he ought to set about it, or 
even to select those ,vho shall set about it, or to lay 
down rules for their selection, if he have not the inter- 
nal qualifications of n1ind which ,vill enable hin1 
rightly to discharge that office; but if he have these 
internal along ,rith those external qualifications, then 
the evidence is complete, and ,ve read hiB duty in the 
sin1ple possession of then1, just as we are enabled to 
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infer the habits of creatures froln their structure; as 
for exalllple from the specific conformation of the teeth 
or the digestive organs in man, aud in the inferior 
anin1als, "e learn hy ,vhat kind of fooù they ,vere pro- 
videntially ordained to be supported. No,y the true 
moral right of pre-eminence, as Burke has observed, * 
essentially resides in talent and yirtue, not in a 1imited 
but in the largest acceptation of the ,vords; in talent, 
having reference to men as ,veIl as things, to practice 
as ,veIl as stuùy; in virtue of a personal kind, or ac- 
cording to a social standard; but most of all, and ,vith 
a transcendent sense, in that ,yhich flows out of reli- 
gious principles of God's appointment. These quali- 
ties are found to pervade the ma
scs of men in very 
varying degrees. "Therever there is a tendency to- 
,yards equalisation of talent and virtue, the relation of 
governor to governed should become one regulated 
I110rC by opinion, and less by coercion. But there 
al,vays has been inequalit.y enough to make it obvious 
that some men are better fitted to command than 
others, and therefore that their being in places of 
authority is a benefit, not lnerely to themselves, 
'v hich is a secondary question, but like,vise to the 
conl1nunity at large. 
13. "r e have seen, then, that there are in govern- 
n1ents generally certain external l11eans of a nature 
calculated for the propagation of religion. \Ve have 
seen that the luere possession of those external Ineans 
i8 not enough to prove the obligation, unless there Le 
* Thoughts on the French Revolution, 
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in governments intrinsically a competency of character, 
such as shall enable then1 to use those nleans aright 
and effcctually for their purpose. Further, we find 
that there are dispersed through the lilass of the nation 
Inen so far enùo,ved ,vith qualifications superior to the 
average, that they are by nature ll1arked out as eU1pO\V- 
ered to lead in civil society, and to discharJe political 
functions. No,v if there be a tendency in the institu- 
tions of a country to dra\v such men to such duties, 
then surely we find in the governors a C0111petency to 
choose in 111atter of religion better than the average of 
the people ,vill do it for themselves, and, con1n1en- 
surate exactly with that superiority, an obligation to 
exercise that choice, and, as it were, to advise or pre- 
dispose the people to accept and follo,v that religion 
,vhich the governing body has adopted as the best. 
14. I do not say that individual convictions in an 
opposite direction are to give ,yay to such an influence, 
or to follow the course of the patronage of the govern- 
ll1ent; but siinply this, that if the judgment of the 
legislature be upon the average better qualified to find 
and attest the truth in such a matter than that of the 
people, then, to that very san1e' extent, it is entitled 
and therefore bound to be the instructor of the people. 
And I think this may be proved ahnost froin the 
mouth of the opponent; for he ,viII surely achnit that, 
in a case ,vhere the people are ,vholly uninstructed, 
and the governn1ent en1anates from the boson1 of a 
Christian and an enlightened nation, this duty of in- 
'3truction exists. N o'v suppose the people advanced 
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nearer to the governlnent in point of intelligence hy 
one or by several degrees, surely the previous obliga- 
tion has not therefore terminated. It nlay have under- 
gone nlodification in proportion to the gro,ving conl- 
petency, and, as it were, manhood of the conlll1unity, 
in respect of religion; but it must still exist, and can 
only cease and deterluine at the tilnc 'v hen the lnass 
of the people is equally well qualified to choo
e ,vith 
the governlnent, or at least ,vhen the difference be- 
tween thelIl in point of C0l11petency, if any, has beC0111C 
indiscernible; for by the amount of that difference the 
nation is a gainer in being reulinded, as it ,vere, of 
the purer faith, and thereby, God ,villing, called to it. 
And ,vho shall say that in subject-matter so precious 
any difference, ,,,hose definite reality has been ascer- 
tained, can be llnÌIn portant ? 
15. N o,v is not every goverl1111ent ,vorthy of its 
name, and valuable to the people over WhOlTI it rules, 
just in proportion to the degree in ,vhich it gives over 
and entrusts the destinies of the nation to the best and 
,visest of the 11lind of the nation? The dictates of that 
nl1nd, of the highest abilities, and of the 1110st upright 
and trust,vorthy characters which the land can boast, 
are to be elicited, and by sound and good institutiong 
arc elicited, frolll the recesses of private life, and the 
best n1en are to be adorned ,vith pre-eminence and 
po,ver;* or if not fitted for administrative duties, still 


11= This accordingly is commonly assulned to be the case. See, for 
exalnple, the Speech of l\fr. Roebuck in the House of Commons, on 
the Criminal Law l\Iitigation Bins, ]'\fay 19, 1837. "'\Ve, Sir, are or 
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they arc ,vatched accurately and heard respectfully, 
and their vie,vs, if not their voices, are lnade effective 
in the construction of la,vs and the direction of policy. 
Is it meant that this high end is universally, or gene- 
rally, or any,vhere perfectly attained! No; but simply 
this, that every government is good exactly in propor- 
tion as it attains thereto; that if ,ye believe our go- 
vernlnent to be essentially good, it is because it pos- 
sesses and exhibits this po,ver, and that in proportion 
as our institutions attract into the governing body the 
best ,visdom of the nation, they endo,v it ,vith the 
capacity, and impose upon it the obligation, so far to 
choose for the people in matter of religion as to pro- 
pose to them ,vhat it has choscn. 
16. If, then, the governUlent be, in this general 
sense, good, let it have its natural duties and po,vcrs 
at its conlmand; but what, if not good? The ans,yer 
is, that it is no nlore possible for us to lay down rules 
for a state of things in which the State is totally ,vith- 
out directive capacity and inferior to individuals, than 
to apply the established forlllulæ of lnathematics to a 
system in ,vhich the la,vs upon ,vhich they rest should 
be inverted. In considering abstract principles, ,ve 
argue, and this of necessity, concerning all men and 
things, upon the supposition that they have, ,vhen 
they are taken for all in all, a tolerable aptitude for 
the purposes ,vhich they are appointed to acconlplish: 
both because man, as such, has from nature such an 


ought to be the élite of the people,of England for mind: we are at the 
head of the Inind of the people of England." 
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aptitude for secular objects; and because, by Chris.. 
tian grace, there exists a similar aptitude "rith refer- 
ence to religion. \Ve fûllo,v therefore the legitilnate 
course, in looking first for the true ìòèa, or abstract 
conception of a goverllnlellt, of course ,vith allo\vance 
for the evil and the frailty that are in n1an, anù then 
in examining, \vhether there be comprised ill that lôèa 
a capacity anù a consequent duty on the part of a go- 
verUlnent to lay do,vn any la,vs or devote any means 
for the purposes of religion; in short, to e
erci::;e a 
choice upon religion. So that the principles which 
have been established in theory, have an obligatory 
application to States and societies in their ordinary 
historical or experimental forIns, as having a tolerable 
and relative competency for their functions. 
17. I ,viII no,v endeavour to evolve in their order 
those considerations \vhich are the efficient causes, and 
the general nleasnres, of the preslunable su }Jcriority of 
the State to the indi vid ual, considered as an organ for 
the choice of a religion. 
First, then, I have shown that governments ought 
to be, and it ,viII hardly be disputed that even fronl 
the lleccs;ities of their position they actually are, 
higher in the scale of intelligence than the fluctuating 
elements of average opinion. Let us distinguish, how- 
ever, bet,veen such opinion, and the stahle convictions 
of a nation, the la\vs of its character; these I conceive 
will themselves enter largely into the composition and 
action of the ruling body, and the differences of senti- 
Inent het,veen the governors and the governed will 
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cOlnlnonly have reference to Inatters ,vhich, ,vhether 
true or fal
e are in a cruùe illorO'allic 
tate, and lie ill 
, b 
the region of luere opinions. 
18. Nor do I mean to hold that the sentence of 
actual governors has intellectually the conditions of 
truth beyond that of the ,visest aInollg private per- 
sons. But this class is sluall, silent, and retired; and 
though the truths, ",-hich by meditation it elicits, do 
not die, but gro\v gradually into po,ver, yet they 
exercise a very IÏ1nited influence at the mOlllent, and 
enter but little into the forlIlatioll of the popular 
opinion of the current generation. III InallY cases 
they find their way, indeed, from the study of the 
philosopher into the cabinet of the monarch; from 
thence they take the forin of la,v, and graùually re- 
concile and attach the general lnind. It was thus 
\vith the reforination of religion in England. It ,vas 
thus \vith the Hanoverian succession. It ,vas thu
 
,vith the treaties of comnlercial reciprocity, from the 
efforts of 1\11'. Pitt to that of Mr. Huskisson. It was 
thus ,vith the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. It has 
been thus with the AUlendluent of the Poor La,v. I.. 
has been thus ,vith the abolition of slavery; for 
thOUg
l, in the latter stages of that career, the popular 
,vish decidedly outran the legislative and the execu- 
tive bodies, yet it ,vas in the first instance the action 
of stateslnen, orators, and philanthropists, in the legis- 
lature, ,vhich fornled and set in nlotion the feeling of 
the people. Intellectually, then, the persons com- 
posing the legislature or ,yielding the sovpreign power 
YOLo I. U 
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arc as a general rule superior to those WhOlll they 
govern. 
19. N ex
, if \ve regard the ethical character or per- 
sonall11orality of rulers, by \yhich I Inean thcir prin- 
ciplcs of Christian, anù in a Ininor sense of hunlall 
virtue, I do not kno,v that it can be fairly taken as 
inferior to that ,vhich upon the \yholc charrrcteri
e
 
the nlass, not,,'ithstalldillg the grossly exaggerated 
stateulents which have been put for\rard Ly "Titers 
desirous to lÏInit or degrade their function.*" 
20. But the great fallacy which it is requisite to 
expose lies in the asslunption that the standard of the 
llloral action of the State is not lllore elevated than 
that of the personal lllorality of governors; \vhereas, 
in truth, there are many can
es ,rhich tend to raise it 
to a considerably higher level, particularly where, as 
in England, the prillciple of publicity so conspicuously 
pervades the national iIl
titutions. An active super- 
vision, and the kno,vledge that it is in constant ,vake- 
fulness, the sense of shanle, the fear of the conse- 
quences of exposure, all these act for the most part 
beneficially and in aid of in ,yard virtue upon the 


* " \Yould be (Dr. Chalmers) commit the conservation oftbe nation's 
health to men who, instead of having made the hea1ing art their spe- 
cial study, and acquired a thorough acquaint:lnce with its best esta- 
blished l)rinciples and most approved practice, had hardly ever opened 
a medical book, or inspected a single organ of the hUlnan frame? 
\Yith equal reason might he do so, as entrust the intrrests of religion 
to the kings and the statesmen of this world. There have been, there 
arC' excf'ptions; but of how many of them has it c\'er bcen sadly true, 
that the religion of the Bible has been of an subjects the one with 
which they were least conyersant!-what religion they have being based 
on politics, official, not personaI."-\Vardlaw.s Lectures, ]cct, iv. p. 15ft 
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holders of political po,ver, from the statesll1an dO'Vll 
to the elector. The theory of lnen is acknowledged 
to be in general aLove their practice; and therefore it 
is that the sentiment ,vhich ,ve call public opinion 
(but it is really rnore) represents to a great degree the 
defecated mind of the entire COn1lTIUnity. Further, 
the generality of men apply their theory of right 
with a good deal of rigour to their judgments of 
others, and reserve any occasional relaxations of the 
judicial tone for the exigen cies of their o,vn private 
practice. * Now, governors are subject to the vie,v 
and the anin1adversions of the entire public; and in a 
polity of balanced po,vers and of extended popular 
privilege, they are eyed "\vith a \vakeful and whole- 
some jealousy; their action therefore in the same 
proportion (and it is a very considerable one) in which 
it is influenced and controuled by " public opinion," is 
effectively dra,vn up,vards as respects its morality, 
and does thus truly, in no small degree, represent the 
purified and theoretic sense of the community. It 
follo,vs that, in the same degree, the public practice of 
governors, that their acts (for I speak not here of their 
motives) reach to a higher standard than that of the 
average of individual conduct. 
21. This most salutary action, however, upon the 


* " Les hOllunes, fripons en détail, sont en gros de très honnêtcs 
gens; ils aiment la morale; et si je ne traitois pas un sujet si grave, 
je dirois que cela se voit allmirablement bien sur les théâtres; on est 
sûr de plairc au pcuple par lcs sentimens que la morale avoue, et on 
est sûr de Ie choquer par ceux qu'eIIe réprouvp."-Montesquieu, Esprit 
des Loix, xxv. 2. 


u:! 
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State from ,yithout by an indeterminate yet powerful 
sentiment, ,yhich is one of the most felicitous charac- 
teristics of the political system of England, seenlS to 
r
quirp as one of its conditions that moral personality, 
that distinctness of agency and of responsihility in 
the State, for \vhich it is my ,,,,hole ailll to argne. If 
. 
\VC suppose the relations of represcntativp and consti- 
tuent to become those of agent and principal; if ,ve 
snppose the parlianlent, by annual elections, to be in- 
cessantly reconstructed under the ilnpressions of the 
monlent; if "'"e suppose the deliberative function to 
degenerate into that of exhibiting, according to the 
rules of a just arithmetic 01' algebra, the absolute and 
relative quantities of popular will-then any moral 
denlarcation bet,yeen the governed and the governing 
body beconles unintelligible and inlpracticable. "Thy 
should a sovereign advise the envoy ,vhom he has 
bound by absolute COllllnands! 'Vhy should a people 
tru
t to an indirect and indeterminate action upon 
those ,vhom, under this hypothe
is, it could tie do\vn 
bv ,vords and syllables to give effect ,vith the utlllOst 
precision to its inclinations? 
22. It is, ho,vever, the topic most Inaterial to this 
part of the argulnellt to in
ist, that there is in States a 
higher and lllore influential element than the personal 
,viII of the ministers or the legislators by ,vhom froIH 
tinle to time they may be piloted. That is the be
t 
la,v ,vhich leaves least to the breast of the judge. 
That is the best cOlJstitution ,vhich enshrines DIOst of 
,vhat i
 Inaterial to the national ,,'ell-being in fixed 
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and traditionary fúrn1s, and limits, as far as n1ay be, 
the residue ,vhich is dependent (not in point of COln- 
petel1cy only, for this all n1ust be, but in point of 
necessity and of practice) on living flesh and blood. 
N o,v, the standard of virtue, to \vhich la\v and fixed 
institutions n1ay attain, is certainly, as a general rule, 
far above the average of the practical conscience of a 
people. The reasons seen1 to be such as these :-the 
existing la\v, as a body, in a ,veIl-ordered realm, has 
been, for the nlost part, originally forined by a dispas- 
sionate deliberatioll. It has had, presulllably, the 
benefits of intellectual power to aid in its con1position. 
rrhat process has been carried on under the supervi- 
sion, more or less, of a ,vholesome jealousy excited by 
a general concern, and consequently \vith a livelier 
play of the springs of honour and of shalne: the in- 
fluence uf iUln1ediate interest and of corrupt bias ,vill 
have less generally prevailed. It has stood the test of 
generation
; it has been vie\ved froln many different 
}Joints, under n1allY diversities of circumstance, and 
has proved itself lllore or less adapted to all. And in 
the discussion of enactnlents and the representation of 
cOlnpeting interests there is this inlmense advantage- 
that the several forces of hUlnan selfishness from o}Jpo- 
site quarters cOlne into collision, and eliminate or 
neutralise one another. In proportion to these condi- 
tions of n10ral superiority, is the voice of cOllstitutiona] 
la,v relatively a voice of truth. 
23. A deduction is to be nlade fi'om this calculation 
of the intrinsic and presunlahle aù vantages of la \\ 
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over recent and privat(1 opinion, upon the scoi'e that 
SOlne classes of vicious principle, \vhen they hayc 
lnade their ,ray into la\Y, arc 1110re tardily and \vith 
Tuore difficulty reached by the proccs
es of correction; 
but the benefits greatly preponderate over this occa- 
sional detriment. For if
 upon the ,vhole, it be correct, 
and none I believe dispute it, that national organisa- 
tion has been a real and great blessing to lnan, and 
has raised him above the level of his individuality, it 
lnllst be also plain that the la,vs and institutions, ,vhich 
are to nations ,vhat nlental habits are to the individual, 
have upon the ,vhole been nearer to truth than the 
generality of individual conclusions. 
Thus then, upon the ,vhole, a ,veIl-ordered State 
has a greater degree of cOlllpetency to fix on truth ill 
religion than the private person as such, and according 
to that degree is able to assist his choice. 
24. I am a,vare that lTIallY readers ,vill be apt to 
stumble at the proposition that qualification or autho- 
rity, that the 7r'[(J"T'
 
ÐJx
, * under any form, is to be 
regarded in inve
tigations of which truth is properly 
the end. They ,viII be apt to exclainl, that authority 
canllot 111ake a fal
ehuod into a truth, or a truth into 
anything nlore than a truth, and that our allegiance is 
due to ,vhat really is true, not to ,vhat is told us as 
being so. But this objection is as ,vide as the entire 
range of those Divine dispensations' under 'v hich we 
live, and it is connected ,vith a tis
ue of the must (lan- 
gcrou
 fallacies. It preslunes, either that each Ulan has 
,;. ,A.rt. Rhct. I. ii. 3. 
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an incorrupt and steady perceptioll of truth, or at least 
that the corruption and instability of the individual 
faculty are not capable of being in a greater or less 
degree corrected by subjecting its exercise to extrinsic 
conditions, which are themselves grounded upon our 
actual and fallible nature. It overlooks the fact, that 
God has made it a positive duty incumbent upon us to 
obey teachers, parents, magistrates, though they are all 
fallible and sinful like ourselves; and it sets aside the 
reasonable presumption, sustained both by universal 
experience and by these expressions of the Divine ,vill, 
that abstract truth in circulation among men may 
enjoy upon the ,vhole a greater currency, if the propo- 
sitions ,vhich purport to belong to it be examined with 
a mixed regard in part to their nature separately COll- 
sidered, and in part to the character and capacity of 
those ,vho offer them. "T ere there no corrupt bias of 
the heart, and were the light of the intellectual eye 
perfect, this provision ,vould be superfluous. But so 
long as ,ve are all confessedly defective in both these 
respects, and are thus defective in very various degrees, 
,ve must each, according to the la,v of common sense, 
be content to make proper use of results realised by 
faculties either notoriously - or presumptively better 
than our o,vn; the ,visdom of those set over us must 
be relied on as a substantive presumption of truth; 
and the general doctrine of authority, as a distinct 
and legitinlate elelnent of credibility, thus rests upon 
a basis no less comprehensive than that of the intel- 
lectual, and like,vise of the lnoral, fault of our nature, 
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either of ,vhich taken alone ,vould suffice for its 
support. 
23. I have next to notice one of the con1nlonest but 
n10st superficial and valueless objections to the doc- 
trine of national rpligion. It is this :-" Snrply that 
cannot be a true theory which teaches that the Soci- 
nian State i
 bOU1
Ù tò snpport Socinianis111, that the 
Maholnetan State is bound to snpport Islan
ism; that 
these may raise funds, of ,vhich part may proceed from 
the labours of Catho1ic Chri!'ìÏans, for the support of 
t.heir o,vn ,,"orship, and that they are bonnd to do so 
if their constitutional circunlstances enable them." I 
rpply to this objection by asking, "That ,vas the sin of 
Saiut Paul in persecuting the Church before his con- 
version? lIe ùeclares hÏ1nself that he ,vas guilty 
therein. Hp believed the Church to be a fiction op- 
posed to divine revelation. IIaying that belief, ,vas it 
,vrong in him to nse allla,,-ful means against it? IIis 
guilt lay in his refusal of the truth, not in the con- 
sistency ,vith ,vhich he follo\veù out that refusal to its 
logical consequences. His guilt ,,
ould have been not 
less, but greater, if, conceiving the Gospel to be a 
forgery, he had n1ade no efforts against it. * It is the 
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· Compare the fo]]owing passage :-" l-le that doubts whether it be 
Jawful to keep the Sunday holy, must not do it during that doubt, b('- 
cau
e whatsoever is not of faith is sin: But yet God's mercy hath taken 
care to break this snare in sunder, so that he Inay neither sin ag-ainst 
the commaudment nor against his conscience; for he is bound to Jay 
aside hi
 error, and be better instructed, tin when the scene of his sin 
Jies in something that hath influence upon his understanùing, not in 
t11e omis:5Íoll of the fact:'-,'er. Taylor, Scnn, xxvii. part iii. On the 
l\liracles of the Divine 
Iercy. 
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" scene of the sin" "hich the objèctor n1isapprehends. 
The consequence flo,vs out of a larger prelniss: that 
every III all, as a logical being, on gh t to act in con- 
sistency with his principles. 
lay not an individual 
propagate his belief? ì
 et, if he be a l\Iahonletan, he 
must propagate 
Iahonletanisn1. 
26" It is true that the religion of the State nlay, 
upon the general principles of national religion, in 
lHany cases be far frolTI perfect; but its faultille
s will 
belong to the original process by ,,
hich the particular 
vie,," tliat has given rise to it ,vas attained, not to the 
obligation of governors as such to uphold it. "Then \ve 
see the profeFsors of a false cre"ed indifferent to its 
propagation, although "
e may bless God for the result, 
"
e cannot but regard the fact as aggravating the case 
of the holders of such creed. * The fault lies in the 
creed, not in the propagation, although it be continued 
and transfllitted through it. It does not arise bet,veen 
the prelnisses and the conclusion, but we are to look 
for it in the pren1isses themselves. It is the fault of 
the materials, not of the structure; and the ,vay to 
amend it is, not by repudiating the principle of a 
national religion, but by endeavouring to recast that 
reHgion according to the laws of truth; to change, not 
its nationality, ,yhich is an accident, but its error, 
which is of the essence. The obligation holds both as 
to the points of truth "hich false religions lnay con.. 
tain, and ,yith regard to their errors if held as truths, 
so long as they are thus held. 
* Locke's Third Letter on Toleration, chap" i" 'Yorks (182-1), v
 146. 
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27. Probable evidence, be it remell1bered, is binding 
upon us as ,veIl as demonstrative; nay, it constitutes 
the greatest portion of the subject-lnatter of duty; and 
thus a dim vie,v of religious truth entails an obligation 
to follo,v it as real and valid as that ,vhich results 
from a clear and full conI prehension; as real and va- 
lid, although it be true that different degrees of guilt 
are incurred by the disregard of the one or the other. 
So, if I find a purse, which I conjecture to belong to 
111Y neighbour, I am as truly bound-it is as legiti- 
lllate a part of my Illoral duty-to take it to him and 
ascertain the fact, as it ,vould be at once to restore it if 
I absolutely knew hilll to be the o,vner; and yet the 
sin of ,vithholding it would vary according to the de- 
gree of probability in the evidence. N o,v this la,v 
holds good as ,veIl ,vith regard to partial as to an 
alnbiguous vie,v of truth; and thus a more limited 
perception of religion still leaves a case of obligation 
to profess and pronlote it, while any substantial pro- 
position continues to be believed: just as, if our ap- 
prehension of the Divine will be indistinct and uncer- 
tain, ,ve are nevertheless bound to follo,v it so long as 
a reasonable balance of probability renIains in favour 
of the reality of our impressions. There is a close ana- 
logy bet\,een the t,vo cases; in both there is a frac- 
tion or residue of truth, which residue we are bound to 
obey. 
28. Here, ho\vever, let us make a distinction. There 
are men even among us ,vho vie,v religion, and espe- 
ciall y State religion, as a deceit intended to tanlC aud 
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subdue the people. It is to he feared that among 
1\1ahon1etans and other believers in false creeds this is 
nlore 
xtensively the case. I do not say that such a 
class of lllen are bound to propagate religion: but this 
I do not scruple to affirm, that, if a Mahometan con- 
scieutiously believe his religion to come froln God and 
to teach Divine truth, he must believe that truth to 
be beneficial, and beneficial beyond all other things, 
to the soul of man; and he must, therefore, and 
ought to desire its extension, and to use for its exten- 
sion all proper and legitimate means; and that, if 
such a l\'Iaholnetan be a prince, he ought to count 
an10ng .those means the application of whatever influ- 
ence or funds he may la,yfully have at his disposal for 
such purposes. 
29. For example, let us suppose that the truth he 
holds to be revealed is the unity of God. I say that 
the sight of this portion of religious truth entails the 
obligation to pursue it. Nay further: that the errors 
\v hich he holds along ,,,ith it are errors ,vhich he sees 
as truths; that as such he is bound upon his o,vn prin- 
ciples to seek their 'propagation; and that, if he does 
so, the fault lies in the original conception, in the 
Inanner by which he came to conviction, and not in 
the acting upon that conviction, supposing it fully 
fornled: whereas, if he does not so, then he betrays 
,vItat he believes falsely to be truth, as n1uch as ,ve by 
the like conduct should betray ,vhat we believe truly 
and kllO'V to be truth, and-our vie,v being confincd 
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sinlply to the fact of convictions of equal strength ill 
siulilar subject-lnatter entailing the saIne obligatioJl 
upon the individuals entertaining thenl-the fault iil 
both cases ,,'ould be the sanle. 
30. It can hardly be required to mcntion, that the 
obligations of the State to religion must of course be 
lin1Ïted by the subsisting constitution of a country. It is 
because Il1eanS of proluoting religion naturally accrue 
to governors, that they are bound to USe them for that 
end: as the individual finds in the fact of his possess- 
ing capacities, opportunities, or fortune for doing God 
service, the obligation to perform that service. But 
lucans contrary to the constitution, instead of accruing' 
naturally, \vould be acquired most unnaturally. A go- 
vernlllent can ouly, \vith propriety, be said to have 
,vllat statutory or custonlary and fundal11 ental la\v 
Inay as
ign it. If au executive organ should venture 
on an illegal exaction of funds for religious objects- 
or if a legi
lative body, contrary to what are tcrmed 
fundanlelltalla,ys, should frame an enactment for the 
purpose, and give it effect by pure po\ver-it would 
be offering to God \v hat belongs not to itself, but tù 
another; and it ,vould no nlOre be rendering to IIinl 
a legitilnate or acceptable service, than if a private 
Juan should conllnit robbery and dedicate the procreds 
to sacred uses. 
31. There are, ho,vever, I freely admit, cases ill 
'v hich national è.bsociation exists only under conven- 
tional, anù therefore al\vays partial or lllutilated, 1'01"1118; 
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and in ,vhich the State may have lost, or may not 
seek to gain, or lnay not yet have gained, but may be 
on the ,yay to gain, that anlplitude of relations to 
the people, ,vithout \vhich it cannot discharge a pa- 
rental duty. Under cover of these forms of exception 
I (10 not seek obliquely to introduce the State of 
Great Britain. By special compact, indeed, its dis- 
orders have been removed, deviations from its con- 

titution rectified, and needful definitions supplied: 
hut it has its foundation upon earlier and far deeper 
principles. Our nationality is yet entire. And in 
particular, the national estate of religion embodies, 
in its present forlu, the convictions of the nun1erical 
majority, as ,veIl as the yet greater moral prepon- 
derance of the people: and the conclusion for lvhich I 
argue is, the duty of that majority to uphold it, by the 
constitutional exercise of their privileges, in its present 
position. 
32. But if we look abroad, we find for exan1ple the 
State of Saxony, \vhere the royal fanlily is of the 
Roman, the people mainly of the Lutheran comnlU- 
nion; the great State of Prussia, 'v here the royal 
falnily and the majority of the people are Lutheran, 
but ,vhere a lninority adheres to the Pope. N o'v this 
minority is actually predoTllinant in some particular 
provinces of the realnl; and it 'V;-1S annexed to Prussia 
by compact simply, and under conditions, of ,vhich 
one was the continuance of the puhlic arrangements 
that had already been made for the support of the 
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Roman communion by the State. Oovernnlcnt in 
such a case is less natural than conventional, and can- 
not discharge all the duties that ,vould appertain to a 
more comprehensive and ordained relation, as it is 
hard for a step-mother, ho,vever ,veIl disposed, to bear 
the full maternal responsibilitie
. But the clear oLli- 
gation of such a gOyerllment is, gently, yet consist- 
ently, to ainl at infusing into its regilDen vigorous 
moral elements in proportion as there are staJlzina to 
bear it. 
33. The sanle general rules may guide us to right 
conclusions concerning an instance 
till more peculiar, 
that of British India, ,rhere a small number of persons 
of a higher civilisation, and professors of revealed 
religion, exercise in various degrees the powers of 
goverUlnent over an inllnense population, I1lade up 
110t only of individuals but of nations, and professing 
(,vith trifling exceptions) various forms of heathenism. 
'Vith sonle of these our relations are only mediate; 
and though ,ye virtually move the springs of their 
civil administration, it is in part by compact and in 
part by sufferance. These are for the most part those 
termed Subsidiary and Tributary States. "Tith respect 
again to those ,vho are under our 1110re direct ordinary 
control, we hold the post of po,ver, not as having 
gro,vn up ,vith thenl out of the cradle of nations, nor 
yet in strict propriety by conquest; but rather because 
British arms have rid theln of their fortller nlasters, 
and British authority, in consequence, with the free. 
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,viII of those whom it has relieved, stands In their 
place. * 


There was no speech that truce to bind, 
It was a compact of the lnind.t 


Here are no relations imm,enlorially subsisting, no 
vestiges of prin1itive and patriarchal rule to a
ord- a 
basis for the structure of governn1ent. 'Ve rule by 
opinion and consent; I trust not by force, and that 
general consent and good will are the actual, as they 
are the rightful, title of our empire. Reserving there 
our o,vn freedom, we must agree_ to be IÍ1nited in our 
extrinsic action by the desires of the native race, unless 
in points which by tacit or express arrangement are 
given over to our discretion. In such an instance as 
this, what are the religious obligations of the British 
government? First, it should seeln, to sho,,, a Christ- 
ian exanlple; next, to afford direct countenance or 
aid to the proffer of Christianity so far as the people 
are wining to receive it; and lastly, to study the 
encouragen1ent and enlargelnent of that willingness. 
The denial of these obligations to introduce the true 
guarantee and basis of a moral life into the relations 
bet,veen the British government and the people of 
India, I conceive to be an error far lTIOre pernicious 
than ,yould even be the attenl pt to precipitate their 
discharge. In short, our religious duties in India are 


... Edinb. Rev., April, 1839, p. 257. In the first editions of this work 
the text conveyed a meaning more precise than I intended to give it. 
t Rokeby. 
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those of exalllple and progression. Thcy have met 
,vith but very tardy and 
l"anty recogllition.* 
34. Again; there luay be a 
tate of things-in the 
United States of AnlCl'ica, perhaps in son1e British 
colonies, there doe
 actually exist a state of things-ill 
,,' hich religious connnunions are so equally divided, 
or so yarionsly subdi\
ideù, that the governn1cnt is . 
itself similarly chequcred in its religious complexion, 
and thus internally incapacitated by utter disunion 
fron1 acting in matters of religion; or, again, there 
lllay be a state in ,vhich the men1bers of government 
Jnay be of one faith or persuasion, the mass of the 

ubjects of another, anù hence there lllay be an ex- 
ternal incapacity to act in 111atters of religion. It has 
been sufficiently sholrn that such a case involves de- 
reliction of the true functions and re
ponsiLilities of 
gove.rnment; and it is enough, thercfore, for the 
present, to have lllarked each of these cOlllbinations of 
circun] stances as a social defect and calan1ity. 


* \Vilberforce's Correspondence, ii. 128, 132, 138, 231, 2(38, 271,313, 
33ü, &c. It is satisfactory to state, that the noble design of the Bishop 
of Cakutta ("Tilson), for the erection of a cathedral, has lnet with the 
liberal support of the East India Company. 
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SECTION II. 


AS TO DEFENCE. 


35. I now proceed to complete the lnore abstract 
portion of this inquiry, by considering the objection 
that the doctrine of union bet,veen the Church and 
the State as a condition of the true national life, and 
as a result of the law of conscience in the State, tends 
to disqualification of citizens ,vho are ,vorthy of public 
charges, and even to persecution for religious belief. 
I aln not however aware that any lnan has attempted 
to demonstrate this consequence by serious argulnent. 
It has indeed been said, if you lnay tax, ,vhy may 
you not disqualify by tests? If you may disqualify, 
,vhy may you not persecute? * As, ho,vever, I have 
distinctly held that the State should aid the Church 
01 
by all appropriate 111eans, and as coercion is clearly an 
instrument very commonly appropriate for the em- 
ployment of the State, I freely adlnit that the onus of 
sho,ving that the anticipated consequence does not 
legitimately arise, lies ,vith the defenders of the con- 
nection. I shall endeavour first to consider whether 
the State ought to persecute" whether for the illustra- 
tion and advancement of religious truth directly and 
pro salute anillzæ, or in order to avoid the social 
dangers ,vhich religious error generally must produce. 
36. 'Vith regard to penalties applied to blasphemies, 
they do not come under the category of persecutions. 
* Edinb. Rev., ApriJ, 1839, p. 248. 
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These are punished not as opinions, not as sentiments 
reached through ,any sort of intellectual process, but 
as appeals to gross passion,*- ,vhich ,vilfully put aside 
the comnlon reason and understanding of man, as 
,veIl as the sense of decency; they set out with over- 
thro,ving the primary laws of his nature, by ,vhich he 
is separated from the brutes, and the character as ,yell 
as the tendency of this outrage is intolerable to society. 
"Thether such legal penalties be politic or impolitic.is 
a 8eparate question, to be resolved according to cir- 
cumstances. 
37. "Tith regard to coercion, applied to particular 
religious opinions ,vhich have specific consequences 
hostile to social order, this is altogether a political 
question; and such a practice might ,vith entire con- 
sistency either be disavo,ved by a State o,yning reli- 
gious obligation, or adopted by one renouncing it. 
The penalties inflicted on Ron1anists under Queen 
Elizabeth, and on the Episcopal COlllmunion of Scot- 
land under George II., are examples of coercion of 
this kind. At the same time, those ,vho inflict suffer- 
ing so as to discourage the truth of religion, though 
they lllay do it with a distinct design, or aliud agentes, 
have the guilt of persecution. In this, the lllOst 
proper sense of the tern1, 110 one can raise a question 
concerning its guilt. But, together lrith all violent 
opposition offered to the truth in the persons of its 
professors, there is also according to COllllllon use sig- 
nified under the general name of persecution a sepa- 
· Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy, b. v. eh. ix. 
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rate idea. namely all intentional infliction of restraint 
, ti , 
or pain on account of religious opinion. Restraint or 
pain, ho,vever, which may incidentally and not de- 
signedly be consequent upon political enactments, 
coinciding ,vith a given state of nlind in the subject, 
are not necessarily proofs of persecution. It is the last- 
nan1ed sio'nification alone ,vhich is here to be considered. 
t:> 
38. After these explanations upon the meaning of 
the phrase, I observe that it is erroneous to ascribe as 
a consequence to the foregoing theory, either- 
1. That there need be persecution, or 
2. That there ought to be persecution. 
The first, because it is not true that the function of 
the State is universally or of necessity coercive. Any 
notion of this 
ind is grounded upon a confusion of 
different conceptions. A State, indeed, coerces wher- 
ever it cOlnlnands, but not ,vherever it encourages; 
and undoubtedly it sometimes encourages ,vithout 
comll1anding. The 'v hole function of re,vard is in the 
nature of suasion or inducement. Practically the 
springs of governInent have been "rorked in England 
for a century and a half past in no sIn all degree by 
the saIne instrnnlellts, under the forn1 of political 
patronage. The entire system' of titles and distinctions, 
of public thanks, pensions, mOnUll1ents, and estates, has 
al,vays been deemed a distinct de:partlnent of the duties 
of governnlent. The State 111ay therefore offer as ,veIl 
ap. enforce, and give as ,veIl as inlpose. Its functions 
must be coercive so far only as they are prohibitory, 
ihat is negative. The other is their nobler side, although 
x 
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the narrOlver in quantity of subject-Il1atter. But it is 
also generally allowed, that a State should promote 
learning and the fine arts, as po,verful engines of 
civili
ation. No man could drealll of pursuing such 
objects by the method of coercion. The State em- 
ploys national funds to provide galleries, llluselUllS, 
libraries, ob
ervatorie
, and invites the peopl(::. volun- 
tarily to avail themselves of these advantages. It is 
true, indeed, that in our o,vn country the sphere of 
the State's action is limited in this department. But 
among other and perhaps more imaginative nations, 
the RU1lstleben, the art-life, is one of the leading 
elements of our humanity, and the service rendered to 
it enters largely into the occupations of governments. 
But such service, ,vhether less or 1110re, appeals only 
to the free-,vill and the higher faculties of the subject. 
I lllay also quote, by ,yay of further illustration, the 
aid rendered in this country from the national funds 
to popular education, an assistance in no ,yay com- 
pulsory, yet very acceptable to the general sentiment. 
And the testimony here borne by opinion in its present 
state among us is the more relllarkable, because it 
proceeds most freely and largely from those ,vho are 
either hostile to the national establishlnent of religion, 
or luke,varn1 in its support. 
39. Neither, again, is the charge against this theory 
supported by the circumstance that, according to its 
tenets, the State is and ought to be a discerner of 
truth and falsehood in religion. For the Church is 
far lllore than the State an executress of that office; 
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nay, 
he discharges it ,vith authority.* And yet 
(excepting ,,'ith the imlnediate sanction of the Spirit 
of God as in the case of St. Paul's conl1nand to the 
, 
Corinthianst) she has never claimed to exercise the 
penal functions, unless under very peculiar and partial 
circulnstances, and froIl1 savage bigotry. Her doctors 
have indeed been divided on the question, whether 
religious error ought to be repressed through civil 
penalty, under the sentence of any hlunan tribunal; 
or ,vhether, ,vhen incurable, it should be reuloveò, 
lest it should become to the ul1infected a source of 
corruption; but they seem ever to have taught that at 
least the nlatter did not belong to her province,t and 
have referred the whole subject to the civil po,ver. 
40. And as there need not, in logical or moral con- 
sistency, so neither ought there, according to the 
principles of this work, to be such a thing as persecu- 
tion. If ,ve contemplate any ordinary case, if we 
suppose the tenets in question to be of secondary im- 
portance, the proposition seems so clear as not to 111erit 
a discussion. 'Vhen, ho,vever, ,ve remem bel', that there 
are many truths revealed by God, ,vhich we may not 
achnit to be of anything less than primary moment to 
the soul of man, and ,vhen ,ve recollect what the his- 
tory of ll1any centuries records, the inquiry must not 
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* Art. xx. t 1 Cor. v. 5. 
:t: Richerius, de Potestate Ecc1esiæ, has a chapter entitled, 'Con- 
sensus Catholicus Patruln et Doctorum Ecclesiæ, de potestate minis- 
teriali spirituali Ecc1esiæ, vacuâ omni potestate cogendi extrinsecè 
per pænas temporales:-b. iii. ell. iii. Among his authorities he aHeges 
TertuBian, A th anasius , Ambrose, Jel'ome, Chrysoston1, Augustine, 
Gregory, Ansehn, and Bernard. 
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be overlooked. I may proceed, then, to suggest, that 
the State ought not to use coercion for the propagation 
of religious truth, or for the repression of erroneous 
opinion, because the eU1ploymellt of force hy man 
upon man is essentially inappropriate for such a pur- 
pose. And as the principle of the theory is, that the 
State should aid religion by appropriate D1eanS alone, 
it follo,vs that it should not employ penal lneasures 
for that end. 
41. First, then, even the arguments which have 
been incidentally urged respecting the iuconlpetency 
of a government to exercise constant and minute super- 
vision over religious opinion, and consequently to 
enter into relations of co..operation ,vith persons pro- 
fessing particular religious opinions upon the ground 
of those opinions, seem also to point out that a go- 
Vernlllent exceed& its province ,vhen it comes to adapt 
a scale of punishments to variations in religious 
opinion, according to their respective degrees of devi- 
ation from the established creed. To decline affording 
countenance to sects, is a single and simple rule. To 
punish their professors according to the n1agnitude of 
their several errors (even "\vere there no other objec- 
tion), is one to arrive at ,vhich the State must' aSSlune 
functions wholly ecclesiastical, and for which it is not 
intrinsically qualified. * 
4
. Again, it may be said, that if the government 
be mure C0111petel1t to choose than the individual, and 
be consequently both entitled and bound .to offer to 
* Lockc's Thirù Lettcr for Toleration, ch, iv, 
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the individual the result of that choice, the same argu- 
ment lnust go to the extent of p
oving that the go- 
vernment is also bound to force its religion upon the 
subject, as carryiug with it a greater likelihood of 
truth, and thus a probable advantage to the recipient. 
The ans,ver is, that it requires much more than such 
a probability to 'v arrant any human agency in break- 
ing down the natural freedom ,vhich God has given 
to lnan. I ,vill not indeed argue that this inward 
liberty is so sacred and indefeasible a right, that of 
itself it is an insuperable argument against religious 
coercion. It seelns to me to be rather an instrumental 
than an essential good; to be in truth an absolute 
condition of our highest ,veIl-being, but also to add 
nearly or quite as lnuch to our guilt and misdeeds 
'v hen ,ve are inclined to evil, as to our true felicity, 
when we are effectually inclined to good. Abstract- 
edly, it Inight be for the profit of a resolute unbeliever 
to be physically punished; much lllore it might con- 
ùuce to the \velfare of society, that he should be re- 
strained from putting his poison into circulation; but 
before acting upon this speculative possibility of ad- 
vantage, \ve Inust inquire \vhether hun1an nature and 
society possess the means necessary to realise it in 
practice without the adnlixture of greater evil. And 
as the corporal freedom of the subject is the first care 
o
 the most excellent constitutions, and as liberty is 
n1uch more essentially the property of his lnind than 
of his IÌ1nbs, the ,veIl-constituted State \vill not under 
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ordinary circunlstances sn persedp his moral agency 
by restraining it. 
43. To solicit and persuade one another are privi- 
leges ,vhich belong to us all; and the ,viser and better 
man is bound to advise the less ,vise and gooù; but 
he is not only not bound, he is not allowed, speaking 
generally, to coerce him. There are indeed imagin- 
able degrees of superiority, ,vhich might raise a proba- 
ble argument for coercion, especially,vhere the inferior 
party is very low in the social scale; but these suppo- 
sitions are rather exercises for ingenuity, than argu- 
Inents founded on experience, and suited to the direc- 
tion of conduct. In general, even a parent ,vould, it 
is obvious, decline the attempt to force the religion of 
hi8 child; and the moral authority of the State over 
the private persoll, and its responsibility for his full 
training, are far less determinate. In the same pro- 
portion must the circumstances of the case be extra- 
ordinary to ,varrant even the entertainment of such 
 
proposition; that is to say, it lies beyond the range of 
practical discussion. It is untrue, then, that the sanle 
considerations, which bind a government to subn1it a 
religion to the free choice of the people, ,vould there- 
fore either demand, or even justify their enforcing its 
adoption. 
44. I have already observed upon the fact that 
Ia,vs and institutions, having it for their object to 
bring hefore the people 
orne 111ental or moral benefÌ t, 
such as establish, for exau1ple, institutc
, in order to 
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the promotion of literature, art, or science, rarely 
attempt to force upon the subject the advantages they 
are designed to convey. 'Vhat is the prohable ground- 
,york of this nearly universal rule? ])oubtless it may 
rest in part on the supposition, that there will be 
found no ,vant of readiness to appreciate, accept, and 
use the benefits thus tendered; but it seems to have a 
deeper foundation in the fact that there is an obvious 
incongruity, felt by the general sense of men, bet,veen 
the notion of force on the one hand, and of advantage 
or access to the higher faculties on the other. And 
here, in truth, ,ve come to one of the strongest reasons 
against religious compulsion. In proportion as ,ve 
ascend from the lo,ver to the more elevated desires and 
capacities of Inankind, we escape from the region of 
coercion, and enter upon that of freedom and choice. 
Our anilnal life deals with us as ,vith slaves. Our 
intellectual ,vants are chiefly felt ,vhen a higher stage 
of refinelnellt has been reached; and yet even they are 
discernible in an abnosphere ,vhere the subtle forms of 
spiritual beings, ,vhich are the objects of our spiritual 
faculties, would be ,vholly lost. These are not forced 
upon our attention: ,vitness the thousands ,vho care 
not for theIne And indeed there is a radical incom- 
patibility in the nature of things, which ought to ex- 
empt the domain of religion from the intrusion of force. 
The service which God requires i
 the service of the 
,viII. The conversion of the ,viII to God is the funda- 
rneutal change which Christianity aims at producing. 
The ,viII, by its very essence, by its very definition, 
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cannot be coerced; for if his moral conduct be practi- 
cally brought under the dominion of force, the human 
being no longer has any real ,vill or in,val'd freedom. 
45. III one point of vie,v, ho'\vever, this argument 
may still not suffice to preclude religious persecution. 
For it may be further held, and not ,vholly ,vithout 
truth, that although coercion cannot produce convic- 
tion by its o,vn inlnlediate agency, it lllay set men 
about searching into the truth, and so bring thenl to- 
,yards conviction, and put theln in the \vay to arrive 
at it. Here, indeed, the question \vould incidentally 
arise, whether in general, and, particularly, whether 
in the tenlper of the present day, any such degree and 
kind of coercion could be used as should not be n10re 
than counterbalanced by the reaction it would excite? 
But this does not touch the merits: and it is more 
fairly pleaded that coercion I1lay be available ,in re- 
pre
sing error, than that it can actively a

ist the 
reception of the truth. At least it seeUlS difficult to 
dispute that, under n1any possible forIns of circum- 
stances, it lllay have the negative but great nlerit of 
checking the dispersion of error, and thereby of pre- 
venting n1Ïnds from being tainted, ,vhich might: if it 
moved fr
ely, CODle under its influence. 
To the argUl1lent against persecution from the 
nature of the faculties conversant '\vith religious in- 
quiry, SOlne l11ay be incli!Jed to add that \vhich has 
been developed '\vith extraordinary po,ver and learning 
Ly Jeren1Y Taylor in his 'Liberty of Prophesying,' 
frOIlt the cirCUnlf'tallce, that the evidence 1I111St, with 
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respect to most tenets, fall greatly short of certainty. 
Question
, ho\vever, Inay be raised, ,vhether, if com- 
pulsion be justifiable at all, it Inay not be vindicated 
ill the case of highly probable, as ,veIl as in that of 
demonstrative propositions. And Inoreover, the rea- 
sonino' of this O'reat ,vriter ,viII not cover the whole of 
b b 
IUY present conclusion, inaslnuch as he excepts from 
toleration' " 'v hatsoever is against the foundation of 
faith." * 
46. These reasonings, ho,vever, upon the whole, 
though they 111ay fall short of a demonstrative charac- 
ter, clearly converge to a conclusion in favour of the 
princi pIes of full toleration. I add yet one more of a 
sÏInilar description. It is derived from the corrupting 
influence of coercive po,ver in religion upon those ,vllo 
,yield it. I ,viII admit that this consideration appears 
to ll1e to be entitled to great weight. Let it be conceded, 
that in theory a specious argument l11ay be raised 
against the total surrender of this po\ver; but I ask, by 
\vhom is it to be administered? "\Vere there a tribunal 
of untainted and seraphic spirits, who ,vould administer 
penalty for such unbelief or 1l1isbelief as implies de- 
linquency, \vith justice, ,vith ,visdom, ,vith syn1pathy, 
,vith sorro\v, I allo\v that the abstract reasoning might 
be entitled to take a practical form. But are ,ve not 
warned by the experience of universal history, that 
the use of this po\ver by man, except 'v hen he has 
acted under the express and kno,vn authority of God, 
has had a deteriorating influence upon those ,vho have 
* 'v orks, vol. vii. p. ccc(
iii. 
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employed it? I am brought, then, to the conclusion 
that it is an illstrU111cnt ,vhich the Almighty has re- 
served to His own exclusive control. 
47. There are parallel cases: for exanlple, can any 
thing be more specious than the arglunents ,vhich 
D1ay be fran1cd for the ordeal of battle as the arbiter 
of disputes? for the dranla, as a school of morals? for 
the confessional, as a guarantee of religious purity? 
And yet I fear it is too clear that all these have, upon 
the ,vh9Ie, operated unfavouraLly for the vital recep- 
tion of Divine truth. The hazard of bringing the 
lower and anÌIl1al pas:Ûons of 111ankind into immediate 
contact with an excitenlent seemingly directed to un- 
selfish and spiritual objects is far too great. The 
ostensible design is so good that it forms a perfect and 
inlpenetraLle shelter to the workings of self-deceit, 
and the passions of delnons, covertly insinuated in 
their sheep's clothing, sit upon the throne of our 
hearts and are worshipped as God. Let us leave to 
Him that which is His. 


Vidi et crudeles dantem Salmol1ea pæuas 
DUln flammas Jovis, et sonitus imitatur Olympi. 
* * * * * * . 
Den1ens! qui nhnbos et non imitabile fuhnen 
Ære et cornipedum cursu simulârat equorum.* 


48. There are other topics of great importance COll- 
nected ,vith this branch of the argull1ent. For ex- 
anlple, in periods of intellectual inactivity, men of 
indolent and ,vorldly nlinds are ever ready to trust to 


* ,iEn. vi. 585. 
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coercion, provided it be ,vi thin their reach, for the main- 
tenance uf tlle truth. The sure effect of this is, that they 
becon1e by degrees indifferent to the purely spiritual 
weapons of the Church. Then comes an age of men- 
tal excitelnellt, ,vhen 111en ,viII not endure the servitude 
of their fathers; and the class I have described, ,vho 
usually forn1 the great majority of persecutors, finding 
that under the altered circulTIstances the n1echanical 
illstrunlent of coercion ha
 failed then1, and never 
having learned the use of any other, are apt to abandon 
persecution and all maintenance of determinate belief 
together. The very motives and dispositions ,vhich 
predispose nlany to laxity in the présent day, and thus 
endanger the creed of the Church, ,vould have in- 
duced the very same persons, had their lot been cast 
in the t,velfth, the fifteenth, or t.he sixteenth centuries, 
to concur in the most savage proceedings against in- 
novators in religion. Thus do coercion anù the re- 
liance upon it tend to undermine the true moral foun- 
dations of the Church of Christ. 
49. I apprehend, however, that the detern1inate and 
conclusive reason against persecution is this-that the 
authority to inflict it has not been expressly given to 
man, and that it is an authority which, except by ex- 
plicit con1mission from Goà, he cannot have. U n- 
doubtedly there are many things uncon1manded which 
are la,vful; but there are also some ,vhich ,vould 110t 
be sufficiently warranted by the general laws of duty, 
and ,vhich are only allo,vable under express injunction. 
It appears to me that ,vhen ,ve dispassionately re- 


. 
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gard the ,vhole subject of persecution, both in its 
speculative and in its historical forIlls, ,ve find it to he 
one in ,v'hich any contingencies of good are so closely 
and inextricably Il1i-xed up with those of evil, and in 
,vhich there is so much doubt (on the best supposi- 
tion) as to the balance bet,veen theIn, that the hUlnan 
understanding can find no ,varrallt for action in the 
general rules under which "re arc placeù. If indeed 
there be a direct comlnand of God applying to these 
entangled problems, such cOlllnland of itself becolnes 
a guarantee of solution, and supplies us with a chart 
in a province other,vise trackless and ilnpassable. But 
if there be no such express injunction, the case falls 
back into the category of those ,vhere to refrain is a 
duty, and to act a breach of obligation. 
Affiiction is, as ,ve kno,v, independently of a penal 
character, an instrulnent of our ITIOst salutary discipline 
in tIle hand of our IIeavellly Father. )-r et nlen are not 
allO"\ved to take in hand the scourge for this cause; 
and if a parent were asked ,vhy he had deprived an nn- 
offending son of his livelihood, it ,,'ould be no suffi- 
cient vindication to reply, that he had reduced hinl to 
beggary in order that he nlight learn to trust the In ore 
fervently in God. 
Saul ,vas condemned for sparing anything in his 
conquest of the Anlalekites; yet, but for the explicit 
Divine con1mancl, ,vould he not have been guilty had 
he destroyed " Agag, and the best of the sheep, and 
of the oxen, and of the fatlings, and the Ianlbs?" 
"T e take a,vay the lives of harnl1ess anilnals, and con- 
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SUllle their flesh; but it is by the direct per111issioll of 
God. * Except for this, it ,vould be sinful; and under 
this it -luay still be proved sinful to destroy those 
,vhich are neither noxious \vhen living, nor available 
for our support ,vhen dead. 
50. Once more. 'Ve have the right to enforce the 
civil la,vs of the land, in suitalJle subject-matter, by 
pains and penalties, because it is expressly given by 
IIinl ,vho has declared that the civil rulers are tot 
bear the s,vord for the punishnlent of evil doers, as 
well as for the encouragement of them that do well. 
And S9 in things spiritual, had it pleased God to give 
to the Church or to the State this po,ver, to be per- 
lnanently exercised over their 111elllbers, or 111ankind 
at large, we should have the right to use it; but it 
does not appear to bave been so received, and, conse- 
quently, it should not be exercised. As we have seen, 
the Church appears to have afforded a very general 
attestation to this truth so far as regards herself, by 
referring to the civil power, under ahnost all circunl- 
stances, the office of executing the 1110st sanguinary 
decrees of punishlnent for offences ecclesiastical. N o,v 
the principle of toleration sinlply affirnls for the State 
what the Church has in practice generally affirlned for 
herself-an exell1ption from that painful office, by dis- 
claiming the right to punish in loss of goods, liberty, 
or life, for error or heresy in religion. 
51. I ,vould almost go so far as to say that religious 
coercion is actually forbidden by the declaration of our 


· Gen. ix. 3. 


t Rom. xiii. 4. 
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Saviour-" 1\1 y kingdonl {s not of this ,vorld: if my 
kingdoln ,vere of this \\'orld, then would nlY servants 
fight, that I should not be delivered unto the Jews: 
but no,v is IllY kingdom not fronl hence." * In this 
pas
age our Lord explains ,vhy He did 110t allo,v force 
to be employed by His disciples for Ilis defence. On 
,vhich it is to be observed, first, that the reason given 
i
 not one connected ,,'ith tÌlne and circunlstance 
alone, but is laid in the essence of the Christian dis- 
pensation; secondly, that if it accounted for the non- 
enlploYlnent of defensive ,veapons, it seelns à fortiori 
to preclude their use for offensive purposes. "r ere 
the ,vords to be interpreted ,vithout reference to the 
occasion on ,vhich they ,vere spoken, they Illight be, 
as they have often been, arbitrarily assumed to mean 
that none of the instruments ,vhich this ,vorld sup- 
plies could la ,vfull y be used for the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ; but thi::; interpretation is alike 
opposed to the ordinary tenor of Scripture and to the 
rlldinlental rules of common sense; and on general 
principles also, the occasion of an indeterminate alle- 
gation is its best expositor. A similar argunlcnt nlight 
perhaps be raised from other passages. But ,ve need 
not rely upon controvertible senses of particular texts. 
It is quite enough to occupy the purely negative 
ground that the prerogative of persecution has not 
been given us, and therefore is not OUl
S. 
52. It is not, therefore, because ,ve belieye civil 
rights to be more important than religious doctrines, 
* .John xyiii. 36. 
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that ,ve ,vould use a po,ver for the defence of the one 
,vhich ,ve decline to elnploy for the propagation of the 
other; although too often sonle such vicious inference 
is dra,vn by persons reasoning ill or not at all, from 
such a conùuct on the part of the State. But it is 
because God has seen fit to authorise that employment 
of force in the one case, and not in the other; and be- 
cause ,ve, as creatures under conditions of fallibility 
essentially kindred in rulers and in subjects, have no 
l'ight to adu1inister pains and penalties, either on 
social or religious pretexts, to our brethren, upon any 
circuitous inference or conjectural speculation of our 
O'Vll. 
53. \'T e have no,v arrived at the second question 
proposed. If, then, the State 111ay not persecute for 
matter of religion, may it not,vithstanding disqualify? 
And first, ,vhat is political disqualification? It is not 
exclusion fron1 all social pow
r, for the unenfranchised 
multitude has po\ver. The bodiless apprehension of 
violence, the hold of consumers over those who supply 
them, the ability to derange the ,,,hole industrial 
operations of a country and its physical life by sus- 
pending the action of the strong arm of labour, the 
mere voice of human solicitation-these are all indi- 
rect, yet real and ,veight.y, elements of social power. 
But disqualification is exclusion from social power in 
those determinate and current forms ,vhich the consti- 
tution of a country recognises, and to ,vhich it gives 
legal effect. Social po,ver, reduced under such forms, 
,ve may denominate political power. May a State.. 
VOL. I. y 
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then, disqualify for religious opinions 110t Ï1nmediatel y 
adverse to social order! 
54. Now I first observe, that the five first of the ar- 
guments * ,vhich have been deemed available against 
persecution, are also arguments, in their degree, 
against disqualification.' For civil function and office 
is in the nature of a benefit as ,veIl as a duty; and to 
this benefit all members of the body politic have, 
in equity, a presunlable inchoate right, according to 
their several capacities. Sonlething therefore, nanlcly, . 
that presumable or inchoate right, that fair and equal 
chance of all actual privilege, is taken from thell1 by 
civil disabilities. Accordingly disqualification is ca- 
pable of being represented as, relatively to the indivi- 
dual, in the nature of a penalty, not often perhaps 
considerable, yet equal in amount to the difference 
betwen. the burden and the benefit of civil office, ,,-ith 
possibly the addition of whatever Inay, under particu- 
lar circumstances, be lost by the incapacity suffered 
in point of general repute. Disqualification is open 
therefore, in a less degree, to the lTIOre general objec- 
tions against coercion: on the other hand, it does not 
derive the full ad vantage of such argunlents as tell in 
favour of the other. It often galls far more than it curbs. 
It may induce men to disselnble their faith \vhen it has 
not stringency enough to make thenl abandon it; but 
conscience fares 'vorse, perhaps, at least scarcely better, 
in the former case than in the latter. Persecution COln- 
monly will produce a crisis ,vhich may result in the 
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triumph of one of the contending principles, anù then 
the establishment of an equilibriulu. But disqualifi- 
cation alienates and embitters Lya lllore tardy process, 
and, gradually deepening the seat of social discord, 
engenders contentions, which, if less passionate ,vhile 
they continue, are like\vise less po,verfully and rapidly 
borne to,vards their issue, and consume the heart of 
society by a slo,v and wasting fever. 
55. And yet, upon the principles of this ,york, dis- 
sent from the national faith is in the nature of a dis- 
advantage for the perfornlance of public functions; for 
if the State be intrusted ,vith the administration of a 
Divine authority, its lllaxims must be determined and 
its la,vs Inoulded according to the revealed ,viII of 
God: now that revealed will, in the vie,v of the State, 
is represented hy the Church; ho,v, then, should it be 
a nlatter of in difference 'v hethe1' those 'v ho are to con- 
duct the action of the State, are or are not inlbued 
with the spirit of the Church? And again, yet more 
specifically, the disqualification of dissidents is in its na- 
ture, and so long as it can be maintained with security 
to the State, in the nature of a bul,vark to the direct 
profession and active support of the national religion; 
and fe,v will deny that, under sonle circumstances, it 
may be la ,vful for the State to discourage diversities of 
creed. * It is better, cæteris paribus, for the pre- 


* "V oici done Ie principe fundamental des loix politiqnes en fait de 
re1igion. Quand on est maître de reeevoir dans un Hat une nouvelle 
religion, on de ne la pas recevoir, iI ne faut pas l'y état1ir; quanù 
elle y est établie, il faut la tolérer."-l\Iontesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 
xxv. 10. 
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servation of that vital spirit, that the influences of the 
hostile and the lnke,yarln should be renlote, than that 
they should be proximate. If the personal conlposition 
of the governing body be ,vholly conformable to the 
Faith of the Church, then the agency of those influ- 
ences is extrinsic to the State organic, though not to 
the State diffusive; Lut if it be checquered, then the 
agency has become intrinsic and familiar, and is lTIOre 
likely to take effect in the action of the governing body 
itself, by ,vhich, as in the case of persons, its moral 
habits ITIUst be finally deterlllined. :N o'v it is lTIOre 
practicable, I say, to preserve the religious action of the 
State entire (and therefore to keep it moral), ,vhell 
dissidents are excluded froln the governing body, than 
,vhen they are alhl1itted into it. Shall the State, then, 
adopt for its inlnlutable canon the resolution to ex- 
. elude then1? If so, the inducement ,vhich brought 
it thus far ,viII assuredly condnct it much farther. 
56. For, upon the other hand, the arguments for dis- 
qualification are of a kind which are not fully satisfied 
by it, although to a certain degree it meets their pur- 
pose. If it be dangerous, that men not possessed of all 
the conditions of national life (of ,vhich the national 
religion, as has been sho,vn, is one and the highest) 
should enter into the cOlnposition of the governing 
body, it is also as truly, though less directly, danger- 
ous, that such men should exist in the body of the 
comlnunity, and should ll1ake use of those indetermi- 
nate yet substantial engines of social po,ver which the 
unprivileged masses must, ,vhether consciously or un- 
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consciously, possess. The argument, therefore, '\vould 
require that, in order to obviate the whole of this 
danger, expatriation, at the least, should be enforced. 
And I apprehend that ,vriters, 'v 110 insist upon "the 
Test," as the one essential guarantee of national reli- 
gion, might, by logical antagonists, be forced to admit 
that their theory ,vas severer than their intentions. 
57. For it is evidently more practicable still, to 
give effect to the principle of national religion ,vhen 
the faith of the nation is uniform, than ,vhen dis- 
sent is permitted by the la,v. Shall the State, then, 
expatriate dissenters? If it does, can it logically 
stop there? Upon the same principle it might expa- 
triate all profligates, all sinners, that is to say all 
men; because there is no doubt that not only heresy, 
not only religious error, but all in\vard roots of sin 
,vhatever, are, in the nature of causes, tending to dis- 
able men from realising, so far as their o,vn public 
agency on behalf of the nation is concerned, the true 
religious principle and spirit of a national life. Such, 
then, are the absurd anomalies in ,vhich ,ve are 
finally lost, if, in pursuing a theory, we overlook one 
of the sets of its conditions. "That, then, are the 
conditions, \yhich are onlitted fronl the above argu- 
lnen t ? 
58. They are those belonging to the truth of poli- 
tical science, and mainly this; that the 'v ell- being of a 
State presupposes and requires its being. Therefore, 
in order to be capable of realising a spiritual, it nlust 
actually have realised an animal life. As all the 
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:K on ha r uttilnu artista alcun concetto, 
Ch 'un luarmo solo in se non circo
crÏ\-a 
Co] suo soverc hio ;* 


so do the posssible excellencies and glories of the 
social union d ,yell in the nnhe\vn corporeal nlass of its 
Jl1emberB-provided it be, indeed, a nlass of parts 
firmly joined together, and not a loose congeries of se- 
parate clelnel1t
. Therefore the efforts to realise a 
moral and spiritual life of the nation Inust be met 
and linlited by the prelinlinary condition of retaining 
its animal and material life: in more popular phrase, 
of preserving it frol11 anarchv and desolation. 
59. This liuliting la,,,, of the action of the State, in 
matter of religion, is not grounded npon the suppo- 
sition that its external and 111aterial life is more pre- 
cious in itself than the moral and spiritual life; but 
si1nply upon the fact, that its attainnlent of the latter 
is preconditioned by its l'ossession of the fonner. Reli- 
gion is more precious than property; but civil society 
can for a tÍ1ne better cohere ,vhere the government takes 
no care for religion, than ,,"here it makes no provision 
for the security of property. Hence, as it appears, it 
is that the Church, in her Litany, prays for " unity, 
peace, and concord" in "all nations," before she be- 
seeches "an heart to love and dread Thee, and dili- 
gently to live after Thy commandlnents:" not be- 
cause public peace is a greater blessing than general 
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piety, but because it is a condition precedent and ne- 
cessary to it. 
60. Thus to eat, to drink, and to sleep, are functions 
much lower to the individual man, and much less Ina- 
terial to his final happiness, than the ,vorship of God; 
yet without the worship of God he Inay, according t.o 
ordinary laws, exist in bodily health; ,vithout eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, he cannot. That is, the per- 
fOl'lnanCe of animal functions is more necessary to 
anilnal life than the performance of spiritual functions; 
and animal life is an absolute condition of all life, and 
therefore of spiritual life to us, the children of earth, 
'v hile we renlain on earth. And this prolongation of 
our earthly life is not a process grounded upon servile 
fear or interested calculation, but a Divine law imposed 
upon us as a part of our discipline; a la,v that, as 
Plato has so ,veIl said, * ,ve should reJnain at the post 
,vhere God has placed us, until the same authority, or 
a necessity imposed by it, shall SUInmon us away. 
That SUIll1110nS becolnes, indeed, articulate and clear, 
when the choice is between animal life and sin; yet, 
even here, lllany intricate questions of casuistry Inight 
be raised; as, for exalnple, respecting those virgins, 
"ho, in the sack of ROlne uüder Alaric, drowned theIn- 
selves to avoid the violence of ravishers. t But this, I 
apprehend, is indisputable. If the friend of a believer 
in Christ should have becoIl1e a gross profligate and a 
hardened infidel-if the believer should be engaged in 
,yarning and urging hÍ1n to repent-and if the infidel, 
Inaddened by the po,verful claims of Truth instead 


· Phædo, c. 6. 


t S. Aug., de Civ. Dei, i. 17-20 
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of being Inelted by her loveliness, should produce a 
dagger, and exclaim, " If you persist, I stab myself 
on the instant," and should seem to mean ,vhat he 
said,-then, in such a case, the believer ,vould be 
bound to desist from his task, in order to save the life 
of his brother, although kno,ving that that life, so 
long as it renlained ,vithout in,vard change, would be 
an offensive and an accursed thing in the sight of 
God; and only an instrument, unless he should repent, 
of accumulating, by its prolongation, tenfold of guilt 
and ultimate suffering upon the head of its possessor. 
So, then, not only are ,ye prohibited from taking a,vay 
the life of another for sinfulness, bu t even in certain 
cases it nlay Lc inlperative to desist fronl an action, 
other,vise lawful and Christian, lest he should hilDself 
abandon it. Thus the anilnal life, in a moral being, 
is a state at Lest purely negative-a state of derelic- 
tion of duty, and consequently of evil, in the sight of 
the Supreme Judge: and yet we nlust endeavour to 
maintain it in the individual against death, and, in the 
State, against anarchy, which is the death of the State. 
61. For further illustration, let us now proceed to 
compare the conditions of the State ,vith those of the 
Church, after having thus compared them ,,-ith those 
of the individual. The Church is an organisation, 
Diyinely charged with the maintenance of the Faith 
and 1110ralla,v, and the administration of Sacraments. 
"r ere the Church, in this country, for example, wil- 
fully and deliberately to deny the Faith, or to cease 
to adlninister Sacranlcllts, it "Tould be no longer a 
Church. The State, on the other hand, is the or- 
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ganic body, ,vhich acts for, from, and upon the nation: 
it is a being free and moral by the la\v of its nature, 
in \"hich the national life operates centrally, and \vith- 
out \vhich it cannot be fed in individuals, nor their 
o\vn inùividualnature effectually cultivated. But this 
national life is a threefold cord, physical, intellectual, 
and lTIoral (for \vhich terlTI llloral, in the case of Chris... 
tianity, we should read spiritual); and if the State re- 
pudiated its higher life, and \vilfully and deliberately 
contravened its moral la\vs, it \yould still remain a 
State, and must still be ll1aintained and obeyed. The 
State, as such, is logically anterior to R,evelation: it is 
a part of the la\v of nature; and, when the la\v of re- 
velation has been renounced, the law of nature is still 
binding, and still, at least for a time, may remain. 
62. I say, at ]east for a tÏ1ne. The State must be 
maintained, even without and against all determinate 
hope for it as a State, for the sake at least of the indi- 
viduals 'tho are within it, and ,vhose peace is a sacred 
charge, for the heart of man is still the sanctuary of his 
God. But we stand in a probationary dispensation. 
Social organisation, like corporeal life, is a ÒÚllap..I
, an 
instrumental power, not having in itself the nature of 
evil or of good, but both promoting and repressing the 
nature of evil or of good according to the manner of 
its lise, and ultimately by habit gro\ving into insepa- 
rable incorporation ,,,ith that on which it has been fed. 
But this is the limit or final goal of its earthly career. 
As long as that career is in progress, these po\vers of 
human nature and society remain essentially neutral, 
though extrinsically most prolific of good or of evil: 
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and froln this neutrality it follo,vs that each of these 
po,vers 111ay be detached from good and given to evil, 
or Inayagain be detached from evil and applicd to the 
production of good; even as the same arm of strength, 
in the days of chivalry, ,vould plunder the ,vealthy 
and relieve the poor. It is for this contingent capa- 
city, or potentiality, of g
od, that they are spared 
during their appointed till1e, like the fig-tree, =If: in the 
hope of a future fruitage. But the day n1ust come 
" ,vhcn tIle axe is laid unto the root of the trees; 
therefore every tree ,vhich bringeth not forth good 
fruit is he'fn down and cast into the fire." t 
û
. If, then, there be cases ,vhere the State has not 
yct a full 111 oral life, but still tends and struggles to- 
\\?ards its attaiull1ellt, such a State has the promise of 
,,"ell-being. If there be cases "here the State has 
once possessed that inestilllable treasure, and has lost 
or is losing it, the condition of that State is indeed, 
and perhaps nlost of all, to be deplored: it has the 
dOll ble blame ascribed by Sthenelaidasi to the Athenian 
rule, that, from having been substantively a good, it 
had passed through zero and then had becolne sub- 
stantiyelv an evil. If there be cases ,vhere the State 
neither has nor seeks a nlorallife, and yet years seem 
to pass and retribution to linger, let it be inquired 
,vhether it be not the very abundance of God's bounty 
in the provision of animal sustenance, of soil, of clinlate, 
of rivers, of Inechanical po,ver, of mineral storeR, 
,vhich, satiating for the tin1e the hUn1al1 appetites, 
lulls into repose the fiery clell1ents of di
order. Let it 
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then he seriously inquired, ,,,hat ,viII be the probable 
course of events, ,,,hen the multiplication of nunlbers 
shall have overtaken the resources of Nature. 


df1ipUL ò' f.'ïrFAOL7rOL 
fLÚPTVPEt; C10cþWTUTOL.. 


If there be gro,vths of high excellence in countries so 
circumstanced, let it be exanlined ,yhether they spring 
out of its prevailing institutions, or ,y hethel" they o"'ve 
their existence to some distinct and even antagonist 
influence; even as Athens ,vas fertile of great and 
good Inen, who were almost invariably ill affected to 
her denlocratic polity. Let us no\v gradually contract 
our path until it tends to the single point ,vhich has 
been proposed for present inquiry, namely, political 
disqualification. 
64. According to the foregoing principles, are the 
conditions of the spiritual elenlent of national life, or 
any of thenl, to be 111aintained forcibly by a State? 
I do not n1ean against the fancies of this or that illdi- 
vidual, but in cases that hazard its o,vn social dissolu- 
tion? So far as this question admits of a general 
ans,ver, it must be in the negative. 'Ve lllay here 
again recur to the text-" 1\1 y kingdom is not of this 
,yord; if my kingdom ,vere of this world, then ,,"ould 
Iny servants fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the J e,vs; but no\v is my kingdolll not from hence."t 
'Vas that, ,vhich our Saviour here, as it appears, dis- 
claÏ1ned, the doctrine, that even the objective truth of 
religion shuuld be defended by force against constituted 
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authority? Defended of course it 111ay and nlust be 
by inobedience or 1noral resistance, by refusal to act 
upon unla,vful conl111ands. But ,,
hen ,ve come to 
questions such as thi
, ,ve find ourselyes entangled in 
a lnaze of considerations that seeln scarcely to be 
threaded by any such general rules as hlunan ,visdoI11 
has been able to enunciate. Is an authority transgre
s- 
ing its legal lilnits a constituted authority! I SU})- 
pose then a ,veak tyrant 'VhOlll a breath ,vill dethrone, 
an oppressor of religious truth, like James the Second, 
on the one hand; on the other, co-ordinately constituted 
though inferior authorities, holding by truth and by 
one another, and assured, hUll1allly speaking, of their 
po
::,pssiol1 of the rneans to reUI0ye hin1. In such a case 
there seenlS no great difficulty in saying that it lnay be 
done. But if we suppose the latter ,yeak, and, though 
certain of the tyrant's offence
 against the truth, yet 
110t certain that the social forces are so set against hin1 
that they Inay be exercised "ithout hazard of anarchy; 
here is a difficult case, a case for cool and 1nasculine 
understandings, for reverent and tender hearts, for pro- 
found supplications to God ,yhen it 111ay arise, and one 
to ,vhich I can only apply an illdeterUlil1ate proposition. 
Although it h
lS pleased God to supply both private 
and political life ,vith a better ordinary criterion of 
duty than the calculation of results, yet there are un- 
doubtedly painful and difficult passages in both, in 
,,
hich the lineé:llnents of abstract right are so obscured 
by interulediate objects, that Faith herself lllust be 
content, conscious of the heaviest responsibility, to 
guide her steps by an estilnate of consequences, ncyer 
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indeed in contraventioll of right, yet as affording the 
best clue to it. 
65. Before entering further into this part of the 
discussion, I ,,
ould remark that as responsible beings 
we are not 'v holly dependent on its issue. These oc- 
casions are rare, and need not dwell n1uch upon the 
mind of the individual. It is not difficult to see that 
the general rule of private duty is simple obedience. 
If there be enactments ,y hich, as the private person 
thinks, lllake hin1 instrumental in prol11oting evil, let 
hiln use the po,vers ,vhich the constitution allo,vs him 
for their removal. Then he will have discharged his 
o,vn conscience before God, and he n1ay ,valk at peac
 
,vith a quiet mind. He is only to use force against 
being lnade to sin; he sins not by suffering ,vhat the 
la,v requires. Therefore, if I be persuaded that.a 
given ,val' is unn1anly, shalneful, cruel, ,vicked, still I 
must 110t refuse the taxes that are demanded for its sup- 
port. I anl unable then to conceive the case, in ,vhich 
individuals lllay hazard social order for the purpose of 
relieving themselves frol11 disabilities which delnalld 
froln them no agency ,vhether direct or indirect, and 
cannot, therefore, involve their consciences in sin. 
Thus the line of private duty is usually clear, although, 
when it has been transgressed, the deviations from it 
lnay raise questions for the State such as defy solution. 
66. But no,v let us examine ,vhat is the legitimate 
canon of the action of the State. Christian maxims, 
,vhich enjoin a sufferer to bear wrong, do not permit 
a superior in po,ver to inflict it. The State must not 
therefore disqualify, simply for the reason thH"t the 
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subject seenlS bound in the last resort to subluit to 
disqualification. The general rule of the State n1ust 
be, to seek for the discharge of ciyil duties the 11108t 
com}Jetent n1en. And yet thi8 111U8t be ,rith relation 
to circulllstanccs; for clearly it is not obliged to secure 
absolutely the ablest nlen for all public cniployulellts, 
or to claim the exercise of a prc-emptive fight upon 
the services of every individual in the nation; that then 
to "hich it is bound really is, to prefer the 11101' 
 able to 
the less, ,vhen both can be had; to apply to candidates 
for office all the practicable criteria of conlpetency. 
According to these principles, the question ,vhich ,ve 
are no,,' considering is Hot ,,,!letheI' the State has any 
right to injure or punish for religious 110n-conforu1ity, 
but simply ill ,,,hat lUanneI' it is to provide the fittest 
persons for the discharge of \vhat ,ve have ascertained 
by the previous inq uiry to be its duties. 
67. N o,v a certain grade of unùerstanding, ill a 
form of instruction more or less professional according 
ta the particular case, is one of these criteria. Chris- 
tian holiness and purity of life is another; for surely 
no man ,viII dispute that cæteris paribus political 
duties would be better perforn1cd, if they ,vere ål \\'ays 
intrusted to those ,vho make it their first study in life 
to follo,v the Redeen1er. Profession of the national 
faith is another of these criteria; lo,ver than the last, 
yet naturally and obviously tending to realise the 
spiritual elelnent in the national life, both externally, 
and as connected ,vith the necessary ill,vard disposi- 
tions. A morality reaching some standard of social 
decorum is the last criterion that I shall name; and is 
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requisite, according to the lo\vest theory of the obliga- 
tions of the State, to guarantee the fidelity of the 
functionary himself, and to avoid public scandal. 
68. Of these criteria the first and the last belong to 
the lo,ver forIns of nationality, the second and the 
third to the higher. The forn1er pair are the most 
absolutely required, but also the least permanently 
beneficial. By then1 a State has material consistency 
and life; but", ith thenl it may sink into moral death. 
As, ho,vever, the second criterion of fitness is the one 
,vhich ultilnately ,vould n10st conduce to the realisa- 
tion of a perfect national life, so also it is the one 
which under the conditions of hUlnanity the State can 
hardly ever ascertain and secure. Indeed, if this cri- 
terion Yfere practicable, I kno,v not whether there 
lnight not be an absolute and indefeasible obligation 
to apply it, and a positive sin in using any other 
without it. For it hnplies not a condition or presuInp- 
tion of l110ral excellence, but excellence itself. And 
as the third is, next to the second, n10st allied ,vith the 
1110rality of the national life, so also it is one, the 
beneficial ,vorking of which absolutely presupposes a 
degree both of religious and also of national coherency, 
a llloral freshness and youth, a love and a pursuit of 
truth alnong the people, keen as that of the Inorning 
hunter, * ,vithout ,vhich it can be no better than the 
very skeleton of a corpse long ago abandoned by its 
inforIning spirit. 
69. Xo: God still in practice vindicates, suffici- 
ently for full attestation, the la,v of national oneness, 
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by the experienced impossibility of reversing its con- 
ditions, by the essential parallelism of all the motions 
of life in the State and in the people. A people that 
morally lives, ,vill naturally thro,v itself into aggre- 
gate and social forms that throb sYlnpathetically and 
ans,ver to its o,vn inlPulses. A people lnorally dead 
,,-ill not create, nor long endure, institutions that are 
illlprcgnated ,vith nloral life. The State must die 
also: though the vital flame will flicker yet about the 
nobler region of the heart, though 


The grudging ghost ùoth strive with the frail flesh,* 


yet, if the IÏ1nbs be cold for ever, the struggle cannot 
long continue. 


Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.t 


Yet is it indeed a gal1ant and a stirring sight, "\vhen a 
ruler, ,vhose soul is lighted ,vith the flame of other 
days, battles painfully, unsuccessfully, hopelessly, 
against a (' egenerate time, like a lofty ship against 
the insuperable telllpest. To see Clarendon and 
Southampton in the )Jolluted court of Charles the 
Second; or, in ancient tilnes, to see Phocion in Athens, 
the second Agis in Lacedæmon; Theodosius, Boniface, 
Belisari us, an1idst the colossal ruins of the Roman 
enlpire; for these are husbandlnen ,,,hose toil is spent 
freely through a faith in unseen good and surely 
somewhere in the future it shall grow into a golden 
harvest. 
70. These therefore are the la,vs of reason and ex- 
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perlence. Yet the State is an agent. It surely nlust 
not yield, before it has expended the resources of its 
agency. It has a po\ver, a Inighty power, to act upon 
the people, as \vell as a liability to be acted upon by 
then1. Inasmuch, therefore, as dissidence, taken in 
the \vhole, ho\vever the rule may be qualified or even 
reversed in particular cases, implies a failure in one of 
the conditions of full national life; it also in1plies a 
defect, be it more or be it less, of competency for 
public office, whose holders act on behalf of the nation. 
The State, therefore, in certain circumstances, lllay 
disqualify. It does not thereby persecute, because it 
inflicts a negative penalty, not for its o\vn sake, but 
incidentally and by the ,yay, 'while it is engaged in 
seeking the n10st competent Inen \vho are to be had 
for its instrulnents. It does not, under such a suppo- 
sition, exclude a lnan ,vith the intention that he 111ay 
suffer, but because he \vants one of the conditions of 
fitness "vhich it has the po\ver to secure else\vhere. 
Accordingly the State of England uses disqualification 
to a n10derate, and (as I think) pruùent and \var- 
rantable extent. It excludes on account of religion, 
not fro1l1 the franchise, bU,t frolD n1unicipal and poli- 
tical office generally, those who decline to found their 
pron1Ïse to fulfil its duties aright" upon the faith of a 
Christian." So runs the oath, or declaration, \vhich 
political officers elect are bound to make. 
71. I \villnot pursue far through the labyrinth of 
detail the intricate questions of political duty \vhich 
arise in this portion of lHY subject. Let n1e, ho,v- 
ever, suppose a case, in \v hich the friends of a national 
YOLo I. Z 
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religion hold the insignia of pOlfer; ,vhere its adver- 
saries evidently preponderate in the possession of 
equally rêal though less recogl1ised and deterlninate 
social forces, and evidently lnenace violence and con- 
vulsion. N o'v ,ve are agreed, that religion as religion 
ought not to be upheld lry physical power. But in 
the case supposed, religion is law. Shall it not be 
defended as la \v ? If not, 'v hat n1eans the omnipotence 
of a legislature, the supremacy of la \v ? If one la,v 
may he disobeyed and relnain without vindication, so 
may the rest; ,vhere, then, is public order? Or if 
the legislature hasten to repeal the la,v, is not the up- 
shot practically th0 saIne ? Upon the other hand, 
there is perhaps a point, at which force itself becomes 
not only inappropriate but ineffective for maintaining 
those elements of suasion, ,vhich may have found a 
place in public legislation, and '\vhich undoubtedly 
may imply coercion in a secondary sense; that is to 
say, the lnaintenance of actualla\v against violence, or 
the levy of funds to support e:-.;tablishments, as for art, 
learning, or religion. I am not able to define in terlTIS 
the point at ,vhich the firm control of rebellious parts be- 
C0111eS perilous to the corporate existence of the ,vhole, 
and at ,vhich therefore it must be abandoned. But 
in any vie,v it is socially a n10st mischievous result, as 
,veIl as one in1plyillg guilt in its ,vilful authors, ,vhcn 
the fasces of pnLlic authority require to be lo,vereù in 
deference to the exactions of the disorganising prin- 
ciple of partial uuù pri vatcwilL 
72. It 11lay, ho,vever, po

ibly be said, that to adnlÎt 
that cases 11lay arise in ,vhich deviation fronl the idea. 
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of State rcligion is to be allo\ycd ,vithout the enlploy- 
l11ent by its friends, even to force, of the legal power 
actually in their hands for the prevention of such a 
calan1ity, is a sacrifice of principle to expediency. It 
may, I a(hnit, be such; it is even likely to be such; 
but it should not and need not be such. It 111ight 
rather be an accon11TIodation similar to those ,vhich 
have been delivered to us upon the authority of the 
highest precedents. Such ,vas the act of Moses, the 
legislator of God, 'v hen by reason of the hardness of 
the Israelitish heart he allo\ved to the nation a licence 
of divorce incompatible ,vith the genuine conception 
of the n1arriage union. * Such ,vas the act of God 
Hin1self, ,vhen, condescending to their sensual telnper- 
ament, He gave them a king that their eyes could 
see and their hands handle, instead of His own inlme- 
diate sovereignty.t As it is vain to confer the best 
institutions on a people unprepared for thenl, so it 
may be impossible to retain them ,vhen they have lost 
the fitness they once possessed; and that impossibility 
n1ay often be ,veIl discerned ,vithout an appeal to 
force. But the people will suffer by its own degrada- 
iion, and the offering, ,vhich ,vas delnanded by their 
depraved appetite, ,viII ,vhet their hunger and exaspe- 
rate their disease. And as they lo,ver the tone of the 
governing function, they ,vill also lower the tone of 
those ,vho discharge it, and nlar in the sanle propor- 
tion the prospects of national felicity. 
73. In a former section ,ye arrived at the enuncia- 


* 
latt. xix. 8. 


'I' Juògcs yiii. 7. 
z 2 
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tion of a general limiting la,v for the extrinsic áction 
of the State upon the people in lnatter of religion. 
To this limiting la,v let us add, as alnong the palpable 
results of the foregoing discussions, these maxims of 
practical policy. 
1. The", ise State, or the provident stateslllan, lllust 
be studious to di
cern in their initial forms thosp 
1110Venlents in the body politic ,yhich threaten, in the 
pvent of their reaching maturity, to produce a crisis, 
in order that he may either resist then1 ,vith effect, or 
concede to then1 with grace; or, by dividing the subal- 
tern forces that compose and Ünpel them, reduce their 
strength to insignificance. 
2. "Tith this rule he "ill cOlnbine another. Before 
resigning to clamonr, pertinacity, and a di
obedient 
spirit, .anything that is of nlagnitude and value in its 
bearings upon the invigoration of national life, he ,vill 
probe the national n1ind and heart upon the subject, 
to ascertain "hether there be not latent there other 
more peaceful but not less powerful convictions, ,vhich 
may be able to n1ake good an effectual resistance; and 
he ,viII manifest, at least, every personal disposition to 
give free and full scope to the action of those convic- 
tions; so that he ,,,ill neither strain the action of the 
State upon the people, nor shrink fronl Inaking a fair 
experiment of its eflects. 
3. The last canon ll1USt like,vise be lÍInited in its 
turn, in order that it ll1ay not destroy itself in prac- 
tice, hy his being careful to ,yarn those ,y ho hold in 
their hauds the little "yeip:hts that, ,,,hen collected, 
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s,vay the scales of social power, that they 111U8t fairly 
accept the consequences of popular institutions, and, 
having allo\ved the causes of innovation to becollle 
active, must keep the elements of guardianship, which 
are entrusted to their own hands, in a state of cor- 
responding energy. "Thile the nlight of la\v repressed 
the forIner, the State needed not to tax the latter, but 
did their work for them vicariously, and, as it were, 
mechanically. They TIlust now adapt their habits to 
its altered system; just as, \vhere there is no con- 
stabulary, the inhabitants Inust keep the peace. 
4. Together ,vith these precepts it \vill foIl 0 'v , that 
the friends of any contested principle, say of national 
religion, throughout the nation at large, nlust not rely 
on the State to overbear, as by an extrinsic ,veight, 
the pernlanently and moraHy preponderating senti- 
ruent of the nation, but must trust, under God, for the 
right composition and direction of the State itself, to 
the enlightened rectitude of that conscience that is in 
each man as man, and that never fails to answer to 
fidelity. of spiritual culture by corresponding results. 
The State can only hear advice, or yield to suasion, or 
imbibe the spirit of gen'll:ine ÏIl1proveInent, through 
the lnedium of the individual;:, of ,vhom it is composed. 
5. The last and greatest 111axinl of practical conduct, 
,vhich the theory of connection bet,veen Church and 
State inculcates upon the individual, is, the personal 
avoidance of all that. leads to religious divisions. "r e 
cannot but see ho\v they tend to every social evil, and 
ho\v they are faithful to the source froln lrhich they 
arise; ,vhat dilelnmas defying solution they are in- 
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trinsically calculated to produce; ho,v they dra,v la \V 
into disrepute and ùishonour, and either at once shake 
bocial order to its centre and its base, or, by }-obLing 
the State succes:-,ively of all the conditions of a true 
national life, carry political organisation and tbe na- 
ture of a State out of the l)lace to ,vhich God appointed 
thcIll into one for \vhich He appointed theln not. The 
very obscurity, ,vhich fron1 this cause overhangs thp 
detcrn1ination of political problems, docs but the 1110rc 
illustrate the bright and broad light ,vhich Scripture 
thro,vs upon the line of private duty, ,vhen it declares 
that partie
 ill religion are the sign and the result of 
a carnal lnind. * 
74. I an1 1110re than satisfied, ,vithout pretending to 
any feat of controversial arms, if \Ve bring back froll1 
the labour of this inquiry any acquisition of practical 
rules, and any influence tending to confirn1 and elevate 
our lnental habits; and ,ve lnust not be dismayed at 
illabilitJ to obviate beforehand, in such subject-matter, 
all the fo1'n1s either of danger or of objection. Be it, 
ho,vever, recollected, that those persons have. a very 
great polenlical advantage, ,,,ho in the philosophy and 
practice of politics l11ay be inclined to lower the tone 
of actually existing institutions J in conformity ,vith a 
prevailing inclination of ten1porary opinion; and this 
most of all in a country ,vhere that tone has originally 
been pitched, as to its theory, so high, that the faulti- 
ness of our Inunan nature and conduct lllust need
 fall 
greatly short of it. They are a
 ll1en ,vho float along a 
strealn or ,vho dri ve do,vn a slope; gravitation nearly 
>\0 I Cor. iii. 3. 
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does their ,vork, and the chief part of ,vhat is required 
of them is a little to moderate the }'ate of the descent. 
As controversialists they are placed in a position of 
great relative facility. Their theories are ne\v and 
bright-burnished-they have not yet been exposed to 
the rough ,veather of experience; and ,ve kno,v not 
,vhether they ,viII tha,v in the SUB, or crack in the 
frost, or leak to the rain, or perish, ,vith a crash as of 
thunder, in the tempest. Every application of prin- 
ciples must under the la,v of things human be de- 
fective; and the l110re the subject-matter is cOB1plex, 
and the range of the application ,vide, the 11l0re nu- 
luerous 111USt be the fla,ys ,vhich it is the business of 
the objector to count and to exhibit, and not unfre- 
quently to exaggerate or to feign. 
Î 5. And ,vhile he is discharging this his function, 
he adlninisters a perpetual balsanl to the sInartillg 
consciences of those possessors of unappreciated and 
undeveloped blessings, who ,vere, perhaps, beginniug 
to a,vaken to a sense of their past neglect and of their 
present and instant duties; \vho had been ,yarned 
froln ,vithout by n1enacing omens, and from within by 
the rising motions of the he
rt, that they lnust change 
either their principles or their practice; vlho, having 
been thus led to the exan1Ìnation of both, had found 
in the one the lineaments of ancient glory and of for- 
gotten truth, in the other the guilt of a disobedience 
indulged in spite of knowledge; ,vhose self-love and 
indolence ,vere not strong enough, if unaided frolll 
,vithout, entirely to quench the gcnerous resolution to 
lnake an atteIllpt at rai::;ing the practice to,vards the 
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principles; but in \vhom, as in Ino
t nlen, the scale
 
seen1 to quiver even \v hen good preponderates, and 
nothing is \vallted but an ingenious display, on the one 
hand, of the defects, the inconveniences, the an0111a- 
lies \\'ith \vhich the application of those principles ever 
has been l11arred, and, on the other, of the gay \vard- 
.. 
robe \vhich has ncver yet been \veather-beaten, to turn 
the uncertain balance of opinion; and so, \vithout fur- 
ther question, Ineu relax their high Ineutal and Inoral 
tension, acquiesce in the pron1ptings of their lo\ver 
nature, and escape froIH the paiu \v hich the previous 
discrepancy has occasioned them, by gradually and 
gently lo\vering their principles to\rards the level of 
their practice. nut the poison rankles \vithin; and 
the nation, 


graves oculO:5 C'onata attollere, rursus 
Deficit; Ínfixu1I1 stridet suù 11cctore vulnus.* 


:Ie Æn. iv. G88. 
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CHAPTER 'lIe 


THE SUBSISTING CONNECTION BETWEEN THE STATE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, A
D THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


SECTIOS I. 


1. THUS far I have pursued the path of abstract rea- 
soning, and endeavoured to examine some of the 1110ral 
laws of the connection bet,veen the Church and the 
State, ,vith the aid of occasional illustrations fronl 
events. I now come to follow, with more of detail, 
and with an attempt at method, the line of historical de- 
velopment; and by exhibiting, at least in a rude sketch, 
the actual course of the principle of national religion, 
since it has approached to its critical periods, in our 
o,vn country, to pave that .,vay ,vhich ought to join 
the region of theory ,vith the G-rena of practical life. 
2. First, then, let us consider briefly the actual 
form of the connection bet,veen the Church and the 
State, as it has subsisted, historically, in the English 
constitutiol1-a connection ,vhich, I believe, has con- 
tinued essentially the bame, alnidst the shocks and all 
the secondary changes ,vhich the period of t"elve cen- 
VOL. II. B 
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turies and a half since it began to be organised under 
the Saxon monarchy, could not fail, under the ordi- 
nary conditions of human affairs, to proùuce. 
3. The conception, under which the Church holds 
her place in that connection, represents the combined 
l"esult of t,vo distinct but harmonious ideas. The first 
of these is that developed by Coleridge '\vith so lTIuch 
depth and po\ver, the idea of a national clerisy as a 
part inherent in every ,veIl-constituted body politic; 
a class, that is to say, whose function it shall be, by 
study and by the comn1unication of its results, to sus- 
tain and to propagate the sense of the unseen world, 
of a living supreme Intelligence, of truth, of beauty 
either in Inatter ,vhoIIy ilnaginative or n1ixed, and of 
all tho
e incorporeal entities which forn1 the required 
countrpoise to our lll.lterial necessities, and prevent 
us froln beiug ,vholly absorbed iu our efforts to supply 
then1. Such a class should itself, of course, be suf- 
ficiently supported by a portion of the means ,vhich 
the l() bour of the co;nmunity renders available; not 
in order that its condition nlay attract nlen by a rela- 
tive superiority of temporal inducements, but in order 
that its members, freed from corroding care and want, 
Inay give themselves ,vithout reserve to. the pursuit of 
t.heir noble function. This idea represents, it is ob- 
vious, the form in ,vhich human society has ever 
striven to satisfy the higher \yants, and to develop the 
higher principles which, according to t".o of the pre- 
ceding Chapters, * b
long to the constitution of a State 
* Ch. ii. and Ch., iii. sect. i. 
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under the law of nature, independently of the deter- 
nlinate voice of orevelation. 
4. The second idea ,vhich, joined to the former, 
makes up the old national conception of the Church 
as allied ,vith the State, is that of the Christian Church, 
presenting itself to organised man in that state in 
,vhich, advancing to,vards civilisation, he is at least 
prepared to 
ppreciate the rudimental notion of a 
clerisy; or in which, already civilised, he has felt 
the ,vant of guarantees for his position, an
 the diffi- 
culty of giving sincerity, purity, reality, to any admi- 
nistration of Di vine things, which has no claim whatever 
to historical authority from Heaven. The Church 
bore along with her her credentials: they were ac- 
cepted and believed, and a golden chain was thus 
fastened to the earthly throne, which connected it with 
the throne above, not as an estate or part of a civil 
polity, but as a power representing God; and gave 
to secular authority a sanction, ,vhich ,vas at once 
ennobling as a voice of pure duty, and palpable as 
physical force itself. This, doubtless, was the aspect 
in which the proffered alliance of the Church might 
present itself to kings: and this promise it fulfilled; 
but in doing this it did far lllore, for it placed the 
national organisation upon that legitinlate basis of 
,vhich luan needs not to be ashamed in the eye of 
God, and truly, though of course, partially, re- 
alised the spiritual element in national life. In the 
recognition of the Church, then, ,vas historically ex- 
hibited the honlage due to her authentic clainl as thp 
B2 
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appointed organ of Christianity; a clain1 which was 
verified, as has been argued in its proper place, by 
her peculiar capacities to meet the designs of civil 
governlnen t. · 
5. Hence the Bishops and Clergy of England t ap- 
pear every,vhere throu
hout our history in a twofold 
collective capacity: first, as a class divinely comnlis- 
sioned to learn and teach an obedience to the Faith 
made practicable by incorporation into the body of the 
Redeemer, and to adlninister the Sacralnents and the 
discipline connected ,vith that incorporation; secondly, 
as a national estate, invested, like the other national 
estates, ,vith the legal privileges and po,vers ,,, hich 
,vere presumed to be suitable to its social place and 
function. First, they took part in the great Council 
of the reahn, ,vhile its conl position ,vas mixed bet,veen 
their o,vn orùer and that of laYlnen, and its functions 
undivided; and they sate by the side of civil po,ver 
upon the bench of justice. Then, as the social organi- 
sation began to ran1ify more and more, the Bishop 
had his court, and his professional assistant in it, for 
the law he ,vas set to minister; and the clergy nlet 
together under their Bishops in Synods, 'v hich repre- 
sented their catholic character, to determine upon 
spiritual questions; and in Convocations, ,vhich re- 
presented their national character, to discharge their 


* Ch. iii. part Ïi. 
... Blackstone, b. i. ch. iL, treats of the dergy rather as individuals 
than as a body, having it for his object to explain the practical bearings 
of the law when he wrote: they had then ceased to act collectively in 
convocation. See Hooker, vii. 15, 18; and Wake's Hist. of ConvoC'ations. 
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duties as a body of subjects; duties done by them as 
an Estate, and corresponding ,vith the powers and 
benefi ts 'v hich they enjoyed in that ca paci ty. In the 
first capacity they held a special jurisdiction; ]. nega- 
tive, as the po,ver of "\vithholding sacraments; 2. ac- 
tive, but without the sanction of force, though binding 
in .foro conscientiæ. In the second capacity they held 
a civil jurisdiction, by which their acts ,vere made to 
carry civil consequences, as 'v hen the members of the 
Convocation had power to bind the absent clergy to the 
paY1nent of subsidies 
 and benevolences under pain 
of legal recovery; or, as when imprisonment, whether 
directly or indirectly, may follow upon the process of 
excommunication; while their rulers, the Bishops, 
sit in Parlia1nent as lords spiritual, together ,vith the 
lords temporal, t and forn1 the first t of the three 
Estates of the reahn. The function of Synods passed 
gradually over to the Convocation; and then, together 
,vith that of the latter body, it was in great part sus- 
pended, in part vested by consent in the spiritual lords, 
in part even administered by Parliall1ent generally. 
6. The 1110st vivid exemplification of the nationality 
of the Church, and of the character of its connection 
,vi th the State in England, is found in the noble and 
* Blackstone, b. i. eh. vii. (vol. i. p. 280.) 
.r According to the statement of a hostile speaker in the Long Par1ia- 
ment, the bishops were first called the lords spiritual in a statute of the 
sixteenth year of Richard II. (Neal's History of the Puritans, CharJes 
I., ch. vi.) 
:t The Church has not been jealous upon the luere point of prece- 
denc
. I n the Litany the prayer for the clergy precedes that for the 
other estates; but in the prayer for the Church militant it fo1]ows the 
petition for the councillors of the sovereign, and those in civil authority 
generalJ y . 
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august ceremonial of the coronation of the Sovereign. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, by his office the first 
subject in the realm after the royal blood, as well as 
the metropolitan of the Church, requires from the 
monarch the pledges of his high function; and de- 
manding of the peoplc.. whether they will have hinl 
for their sovereign, testifies both historically to their 
ancient concern in his inauguration, and morally to the 
truth, that the idea of a ,veIl-ordered common,vealth, 
though al,vays reserving for the case of necessity the 
sanction of force
 implies the free and cordial con- 
currence of all orders of Inen. Then after solelnn 
,vorship, and consecrating each act by its peculiar 
prayer, he delivers over, one by one, the ancient in- 
signia of royalty; and ,vhen, lastly, he has placed the 
cro,vn npon the head of its heir as a trust from God, 
in the name of himself and his attendant brethren 
of the United Church of England and Ireland as 
God's instruments, he thus proceeds :- 
7. "Receive this Kingly Sword, brought no,v 
from the Altar of God, and delivered to You by the 
hands of us, the Bishops and Servants of God, though 
un,vorthy. With this Sword do Justice, stop the 
growth of Iniquity, protect the holy Church of God, 
help and defend ,vidows and orphans, restore the 
things that are gone to decay, maintain the things 
that are restored, punish and reform 'v hat is ami
s, 
and confirln ,vhat is in good Order: that, doing these 
things, Yon may be glorious in all virtue; and so 
faithfull)' serve our Lord Jesus Christ in this life, that 
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you may reign for ever ,vith Him in the Life which IS 
to come. Auzen." 
" Receive this Ring, the ensign of Kingly Dignity, 
and of defence of the Catholic Faith; and as You are 
this day solen1nly invested in the Government of this 
earthly Kingdom, so n1ay you be sealed ,vith that 
Spirit of Promise ,vhich is the earnest of an heavenly 
Inheritance, and reign "\vith Him ,vho is the blessed 
and only Potentate, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever. A uzen." 
And upon the Inthronisation :- 
" Stand firm, and hold fast, from henceforth, the 
Seat and State of Royal and Imperial Dignity, which 
is this day delivered unto You in the Name and by the 
Authority of Almighty God, and by the Hands of Us, 
the Bishops and Servants of God, though unworthy; 
and as you see us to approach nearer to God's Altar, 
so vouchsafe the more graciously to continue to us 
your Royal Favour and Protection. And the Lord 
God Almighty, whose Ministers ,ve are, and the Ste,v- 
ards of His Mysteries, establish your Throne in Righ- 
teousness, that it Inay stand fast for evermore, like as 
the Sun before Him, and as the faithful \Vitness in 
Heaven. A1nen." * 
8. Thus does the chief of the servants of God, stand- 
ing in the midst of his brethren and of the temple of 
God, deliver over to God's vicegerent the symbol of 
S11 preme power. Thus does the chief of the first estate 


* Order of the Coronation of her Majesty, pp.34, 37, 46. London, 
1838. 
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of the realm, surrounded by its 111en1bers, recognise and 
confirm, on the part of the whole body of the realm, 
the sovereign function of the head over that realm and 
over hitnself. Thus is the double character, the com- 
posite idea, of the Church, as catholic and as national, 
fulfilled in this most I11ajestic office, of which it may 
"\vith truth be said, that the gorgeous trappings, and 
even the lllagnificent pile ,vithin which it is perforn1ed, 
are far less imposing than the grandeur of its language, 
and the profound and affecting truth of its idea. 
9. But ho,v is this connection between distinct con- 
ceptions, this in1personation of the successors of the 
apostles in the national estate of religion prolonged, 
an1idst the vicissitudes of time, from generation to ge- 
neration? Of course the religious ground of the na- 
tionality of the Church consists in its claim of spiritual 
and personal descent from its inspired Founders; but 
the constitutional ground of its title is in the la,v; and 
the actual ground, or, so to speak, the efficient or Ina- 
terial cause, of its standing in the la,v, is to be found in 
its possession of a preponderance of the social forces, 
of ,vhich la,v itself is only one. The Church yet 
d ,veIls, and promises to dwell, in the heart of the 
people, of the nUl11erical and of the moral nation, and, 
through the nation, in the heart of the Legislature 
and of the law.- 
10. 'Ve have no,v considered the general idea of 
the relation of the State to the Church in England. 
If it be asked in ,vhat particulars the national reli- 
gion is at the present day expressed, or by ,vhat signs 
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it is attested, I answer by the follo,ving probably 
defective enumeration :- 
Firstly. According to the foregoing argument, by 
the coronation service, both in the sense of its terms, 
and in the perforlnance of its distinctive act by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Secondly. By the necessity that the sovereigu 
should be a member of the Church, and that his InelYl- 
bership should be ascertained in the true, authentic 
111anner, namely, through the act of con1n1union. 
Thirdly. By the necessity that the Lord High 
Chancellor, the keeper of the sovereign's conscience, 
should likewise be of the Church. 
Fourthly. By the presence of the bishops in the 
House of Lords, on behalf of the national estate for 
religion. 
Fifthly. By the presence of certain of then1 in the 
Privy Council, on the same behalf, officially. 
Sixthly. By the sUlnmoning of the Convocation 
along with the Parliament under the royal ";Tit: a 
direct recognition of the principle that the represent- 
ative bod v of the Church has national functions. 
0/ 
Seventhly. By the terms in ,vhich the Parlianlent 
itself is sun1moned, to deliberate de arduis 1
ebus ec- 
clesia1n et statu1rt conce1
nentibus: an equally direct 
recognition of the principle, that the affairs of the 
Church are matters of strictly national concern. 
Eighthly. By the solemn daily ,vorship, with which 
the proceedings of both the Houses of Parliament are 
commenced. 
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, 
Ninthly. By the restrictions which the State has 
iInposed upon the enactment of Chu
ch la,vs, and 
,vhich it could have no title to ilnpose, except upon the 
supposition of the nationality of the Church. 
Tenthly. By her universally ackno",-ledged subjec- 
tion to the Civil Legislature, in respect to some special 
pow'er of regulating her 'temporalities. 
Eleventhly. By the oath required to be taken by 
those members of Parliament ,vho adhere to the con1- 
n1union of the Church of ROIne, ,vhereby they disclaim 
all intention of using the political po,vers ,vhich they 
are then SUlllllloned to exercise, in such lnanner as to 
be injurious to her. 
T,velfthly. By the declaration 'v hich all holders of 
office are obliged to nlake, that they pronlise to dis- 
charge its oLligations on the Faith of a Christian. 
This is, indeed, in itself, only a recognition of ab- 
stract Christianity by the State; hut it seen1S to 
have been intended to operate as a security to the 
Church. 
Thirteenthly. By the Act of Union ,vith Scotland. 
Fourteenthly. By the Act of Union ,vith Ireland. 
(These are selected, because they are, so far as the 
expression may be allo,ved, fundalnental statutes.) 
Fifteenthly. By the authority of the ecclesiastical 
courts, and the civil consequences carried by their 
acts. 
Sixteenthly. By the possession of the tithes, whether 
we consider them as (to use the phrase of Mr. Cole- 
rigde) the reserved nationalty for the purposes of 
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religion, or as endo,vments attached to the persons of 
the clergy. 
Seventeenthly. By the right to church-rates for the 
111aintenance of the fabric and conduct of the service. 
It has been decided by a judgment of the year 1840, 
(confirmed upon appeal,) that the churchwardens of 
parishes have no authority to make a legal rate apart, 
upon the refusal of the parishioners, assembled in 
vestry, to vote it; but it still remains competent to 
theln, if not to make the rate then1selves at the vestry- 
n1eeting (,vhich has not been determined), at all 
events to proceed against tbe parties in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court. Upon their rene,ved refusal the Court 
will pronounce them contumacious under the statute 
53 Geo. III. c. 127, and ,viII certify them accordingly 
tu the Court of Chancery, from ,vhence ,viII issue the 
,vrit de contul1zace capiendo for their apprehension. * 
Eighteenthly. By her constitutional clainl (fre- 
quently recognised during the present century) to 
grants in aid frOn1 Parliament, whenever her pecu- 
niary means may be insufficient for the adequate in- 
struction of the people. 
Nineteenthly. By the civil privileges conferred on 
the church-universities. 
T"ventiethly. "r e may take together son1e further 
signs of recognition; as the opening of assizes by the 
judgès ,vith attendance at church; the practice of the 
n1ul1icipal bodies generally to resort thither, in smaller 


· Primary Charge of Archdeacon Wilberforce, pp. 11-16. See also 
the important judgment in the Braintree case as appealed, delivered by 
Chief Justice Tindal on the part of himself and 
even other judges 
present. (London, Rivingtons, 1841.) 
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or greater nUll1bers, but with their official insignia; the 
appointment of clergymen of the Church as chaplains 
to the army, navy, gaols, ,vorkhouses, and other esta- 
blishments supported by the State. Other particulars 
might Ferhaps be specified. 
1 ]. Upon a revic,v of these articles, by ,vhich the 
nationality of the Church is indicated, we are forcibly 
struck ,vith one great and very important distinction 
bet,veen the constitutional positions of the English and 
the Scottish establishu)ents. * Although the latter 
has acquired by legal compact the ecclesiastical occu- 
pancy of a portion of the empire, and a just claim to 
pecuniary support, proportionably to her needs; yet 
the ,vhole personal profession of religion in the State 
renlains ,vith the Church of England. The church 
111e111 bershi p of the sovereign and the solemnities of 
the coronation, the ,vorship of the State in her ordi- 
nary legislative assen1blies, the terlllS of the ,vrit re- 
quiring their attendance, the parallel summons of thf' 
Convocation, the participation of the bishops in the 
powers of parlian1ent, all seem to sho,v that the State, 
so far as it is a moral being, is still, in a special sense, 
of the comn1union of the united Church of England 
and Ireland. 
12. There is, ho,vever, a more remarkable and pecu- 
liar sign of the principle of the nationality of the 
Church, which indeed has often been selected by our 
opponents in exemplification, as they think, of their 
propositions respecting the mischief, the inertness, 
the injustice of religious establishments. Let it be 
freely cxalnined; for, indeed, until it ,vas, of neces- 
* vr ardlaw's Lf'ctures on Establishmf'llts, p. 329. 
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sity rather than choice, fully examined in Parliament, 
,vith fe\r* and noble exceptions no man ,vas for- 
,yard in its vindication. Upon us of this day has fallen 
(and ,ve shrink not fron1 it, but welcome it as a high 
and glorious, though an arduous, duty) the defence 
of the R,eforlued Catholic Church in Ireland, as the t, 
religious establishn1en t of the country. 
The Protestant legislature of the British enlpire 
maintains in the possession of the Church property of 
Ireland the n1inisters of a creed professed, according to 
the parlian1entary enun1eration of 1835, by one-ninth 
of its population, regarded ,vith partial favour by 
scarcely another ninth, and diso,vned by the remain- 
ing seven. And not only does this anomaly meet us 
full in vie\v, but ,ve have also to consider and digest 
the fact, that the maintenance of this Church for near 
three centuries in Ireland t has been contemporaneous 
,vith a system of partial and abusive government, 
varying in degree of culpability, but rarely, until of 
later years ,vhen ,ve have been forced to look at the 
subject and to feel it, to be exelnpted, in con1n10n 


* See, for instance, the speech of Lord Stanley, in Hansard's Parlia- 
mentary Debates for 1825. 
f "The penal code in Ireland, in the beginning of the last century, 
was justifiable, as a temporary mean of enabling government to take 
breath and look about them; and if right measures had been syste- 
matical1y pursued in a right spirit, there can be no doubt that an, or 
the greater part, of Ireland would have beeome Protestant. Pro- 
testantism, under the charter schools, was greatly on the increase in 
the early part of that century, and the complaints of the Romish priests 
to that efrect are on record; but unfortunately the drenching-horn was 
itself substituted for the medicine.'o- Coleridge, Table Talk, IVfarch 9, 
1833. "This angry code was neglected as an oppOltunity, and Inis- 
taken for a substitute; hinc iltæ lacrymæ:'-Chureh and State, p.196. 
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fairness, froln the reproach of gross inattention (to 
say the very least) to the interest
 of a noble but ne- 
glected people. 
13. But however formidable, at first sight, these ad- 
nlissions, ,vhich I have no desire to narrow or to qua- 
lify, lllay appear, they in no ,yay shake the foregoing 
arguments. They do not change the nature of truth, 
and her capability and destiny to benefit mankind. 
They do not relieve governnlent of its responsibility, 
if they sho,v that that responsibility was once un felt 
and unsatisfied. They place the legislature of this 
country in the condition, as it ,vere, of one called to 
do penance for past offences; but duty remains unal- 
tered and imperative, and abates nothing of her de- 
manùs on our services. It is undoubtedly competent, 
in (l constitutional view, to the governnlent of this 
country to continue the present disposition of Church 
property in Ireland. It appears not too much to as- 
sume that our Ïlllperiallegislature has been qualified 
to take, and has taken in point of fact, a sounder view 
of religious truth than the majority of the people of 
Ireland, in their destitute and uninstructed state. 'Ve 
believe, accordingly, that that ,vhich we place before 
then} is, ,vhether they kno,v it or not, calculated to be 
beneficial to them; and that if they kno,v it not now, 
they ,viII know it when it is presented to then1 fairly. 
Shall ,ve, then, purchase their applause at the expense 
of their substantial, nay, their spiritual interests? 
14
 It does indeed so happen, that there are al
o 
po,verfnl motives on the other side concurring with 
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that which has been here represented as paramount. 
I
 the first instance, we are not called upon to esta- 
blish a creed, but only to maintain an existing legal 
settlement, where our constitutional fight is un- 
doubted. In the second, political considerations tend 
strongly to recommend that maintenance. A com- 
nlon forIn of faith binds the Irish Protestants to our- 
selves, while they, upon the other hand, are fast linked 
to Ireland; and thus they supply the most natural 
bond of connection bet\veen the countries. But if 
England, by overthro,ving their Church, should 
weaken their moral position, they would be no longer 
able, perha}Js no longer willing, to counteract the de- 
sires of the majority, tending, under the direction of 
their leaders (however, by a ,vise policy, revocable 
fronl that fatal course), to ,vhat is terlned national 
independence. Pride and fear on the one hand are, 
therefore, bearing up against more in1mediate appre- 
hension and difficulty on the other. And ,vith SOll1e 
men these may be the fundamental considerations; 
but it lnay be doubted ,vhether such men will not 
flinch in sonle stage of the contest, should its aspect 
at any moment becolne unfavourable. 
15. '''''hat jf the truth be this; that an10ng many 
acts of oppression, many of folly, others again of bene- 
volence aud justice, partial or not follo,ved out to their 
conseq uences, 've have done one, especially among 
these last, which ,vas in itself thoroughly ,vise anù 
good, had it been viewed as introductory, and not as 
final? Who can doubt, that in the position occupied 
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by Elizabeth anù her government, it was right on 
their part to carry into Irelanù the restoration of the 
Christian faith (just as they had carried it through 
England) ,,,ith the additional advantage of the almost 
Unal1inlOUS acquiescence or concurrence of the actual 
bishops, and for this purpose to enlploy the appointed 
means of religious Ini
lÎstration to the people? But 
'fhen the initiatory means had been thus adopted, the 
,vhole residue of the labour was relinquished. Those 
wise and salutary l11easures '\vhich brought the people 
of England from rebelling in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Church and her superstitions, as they did 
under Ed,vard VI. and Elizabeth, to their present 
mood of steady attachnlent to (,ve trust) a purified be- 
lief, ,vere not extendeù to Ireland. 1'he nanles of Bedell 
and of Boulter, ,vith those of 111any others honour- 
ably kno,vn in the science of theology, are bright 
upon the desolate retrospect; but the atteillpt has not 
been Inade until ,vithin a period c0111paratively very 
recent, (thank God it has commenced,) to ascertain 
,vhat results ,vill follow from the general proclama- 
tion of scriptural l
eligiol1 throughout Ireland. 
16. Upon us, therefore, has devolved the duty of 
supplying, under more critical circunlstallces, the ,yant 
of all those measures 'v hich n1Ïght have been taken at 
an earlier period, and ,ve have still the po,ver of truth 
to befriend us, greater than any that can oppose. Is 
this faith of our national Church deeply rooted alike 
in our convictions and in our affections? If so, is it 
one 111erely separated hy SOlne 
light shade from the 
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Ron1an Church, not simply such as she is in theory, 
but such as she is in the aggravations of her practice, 
and of her practice, above all, in Ireland? If the ques- 
tions at issue be broad and clear, if they be represented 
every,vhere in character and conduct among that peo- 
ple, do ,ye shrink from asserting on their behalf the 
truth ,vhich they have a right to know, nay ,vhich 
they have the desire to know, but ,vhich, by the inter- 
position of an unnatural and an illegitin1ate authority, 
they are prevented from kno,ving? 
17. Public men feel the duty of securing to the 
subject the advantages of intellectual cultivation. It 
has been proposed in this country to render such edu- 
cation C0111pulsory, as is actually done in S0111e others. 
The expediency of such a measure has been doubted, 
but those who claim to represent the spirit of the age 
have hardly questioned the right. Is then the benefit 
of spiritual truth n10re an1biguous or less extensive 
than that of intellectual culture, and can those ,vho 
are bold enough to propose enforcing the reception of 
the one, be timid enough to shrink from avowing and 
approving the offer of the other? 'Ve have not yet lit 1 
arrived at the general assertion of such monstrous 
propositions. And it is a 'question of spiritual truth 
in Ireland, arrayed against a Church ,vhich ,ve sorrow- 
fully hold to have hidden the light that is in her amidst 
the darkness of her false traditions, and ,vhich adds 
to the evils of false doctrine those of schis111. 
18. That, ho,vever, of ,vhich I speak is a general 
and comprehensive principle; this striking and pecu- 
VOL. II. C 
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of vivid illustration. Because, therefore, the govern- 
ment stands ,vith us in a paternal relation to the peo- 
ple, and is bound ill all things to consider 110t merely 
their existing tastes, but the capabilities and "ays of 
their Îlnprovement; because it has both an intrinsic 
COIn petency and e
terIìal D1eans to an1end aud assist 
their choice; because to be in accordance ,,,,ith God's 
,vord and ,viII it must have a religion, and because to 
be in accordance ,vith its conscience that religion 
must be the truth, as held by it under the most so- 
]en1n and acclunulated responsibilities; because this 
is the only sanctifying and preserving principle of 
society, as ,veIl as to the individual that particular 
benefit ,vithout ,vhich all others are ,vorse than value- 
less; ,ve must disregard the din of political conten- 
tion, and the pressure of worldly and nlomentary 
Inotives, and in behalf of our regard to man, as ,veIl 
as of our allegiance to God, maintain among ourselves, 
where happily it still exists, the union bet\veen the 
Church and the State. 
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SECTION II. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL SUPREMACY OF THE SOVEREIGN. 


19. Although it ,vould be going greatly beyond 
the purpose of these pages and my ow.n capacity, to dis- 
cuss systen1atically the terms of con1pact bet,yeen the 
Church and the State, it n1ay be allolrable to lllake 
an endeavour to n1eet an objection often urged against 
our ecclesiastical polity, that the regal supremacy in 
the Anglican Church is essentially such as to render 
lIeI' the slave of the civil po,yer, and to deprive her of 
all pretensions to a distinct character as a spiritual 
institution; and this is the n10re necessary, because 
Bishop 'Varburton * speaks, in large terlns, respecting 
the surrender of her proper supremacy by the Church, 
and her becolning absolutely dependent on the civil 
power, as the natural consequences of the alliance; 
and because the popular notion of the spiritual 
equality of the clain1s of all Christian societies, 
opens an easy way to the inference, that it is hUlnan 
, law alone, which can have conferred upon any of theln 
a distinctive character. SOlnetimes ,ve find this senti- 
, n1ent prevailing even among persons in authority.t 
Such being the case, it Inay be reasona bl y feared, that 
many have but confused ideas of the liInits of the regal 
function in religion; and that SOlne n1ay indolently 
deeln the head of the State to be the fountain of all 


* Allianc(', u. ii. ch. iii. 
l' See, for example, the speech of the Lord President of the Court of 

ession in Scotland, on the Lethendy Case, 1839. Robertson's Report, 
p. 213. 
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authority to bear office in the ChurcI!, in the same 
sense as he is in the State; not distinguishing those 
po"'"ers and attributes ,vhich appertain to the bishops 
and clergy in their distinct capacities as Church mi- 
nisters and State officers respectively. Others again, 
like Charles Leslie, inJ1is able argument on "the re- 
gale and the pontificate," conceive that the legitinlate 
supremacy of the nlonarch is purely civil, and such as 
he lnight hold ,,,ith the san1e propriety if he ,vere not 
a Christian; a theory less remote, perhaps, than the 
preceding one froln the truth, which, nevertheles8, ap- 
pears to occupy an internlediate position bet,veen these 
t,vo. * 
20. And first on the general idea of the supremacy, 
,vhich, as I shall contend, is neither unchristian nor 
unreasonable; and on the prominent forln ,vhich it 
has taken in this country from the tilne of Henry VIII. 
In the year 1531 the convocation of the clergy 
gave, though, as regards some part of them, reluctantly, 
and only under nlenace of a prel1lunire for their unwary 
recognition of a legatine authority ,vithout the royal 
licence, the title of supreme head of the Church ofEng- 
land to that violent monarch. They appended to it 
certain ,vords of q ualificatioll. The king (besides his 
other titles) ,vas ackno,v ledged to be, etial1l sup1"e- 
11lZUll caput, quant'lll1l per Christi lege1n lteet. But 
these words, though they restricted the interpretation, 
established the propriety, of the appellation. And 


. These two theories seem to have been combined by the school of 
Thomasius, in Germany. Stahl, Kirchrnverfassung, sect. i. eh. ii. 
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they ,vere used three years before the jurisdiction of the 
see of Rome ,vas annulled. Henry acted ,vith exag- 
geration (though not, I believe, against the sentin1ent of 
the people*) upon the title he had gained. And it is 
obvious that scandal was given by it; indeed, it is 
known that scru pIes were raised upon the subject; and 
consequently, after it had been renounced upon the 
restoration of the foreign authority under Queen Mary, 
it ,vas not resun1ed by Queen Elizabeth,t and the ap- 
pellation' of supreme governor was adopted in its place 
by the Act 1 Eliz. c. i. 
 19. The Elizabethan supre- 
macy became the model conception, and is that with 
\v hich we have to deal in this place.t 
21. The tenet of the supren1acy was not a conces- 
sion n1ade by the Church in return for the advantages 
of establishment; it was a tenet asserted by the Cro,vn 
and the State as against Puritans and Romanists, 
much more than as against the Church; it ,vas in the 
nature of an extrinsically controuling, and a civilly 
effectuating, power; it arose not out of a low idea of 
Church ordinances, but rather out of a very hio'h and 
.. 0 
strict idea of public unity, and of the national life. Men 
conceived, on the one hand, that the State could not 
possibly be well ordered \vithout the aid of the ordi- 
nances of the Church; on the other, that no power 
,vhatever must erect itself within the limits of England 


· Hallam's Const. Hist., vol. i. ch. ii. p. 143, note. 
... See the Notes in Gibson's Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani 
(vol. i. pp. 28, 51, ed. 1713), on 26 Hen. VIII. c. I, and on I EJiz. c. I, 

 19. Blackstone (i. 279) omits to observe the distinction. 
.... S ' I ,.. 
 C) 
+ ee c 1. 'II. }' 13... 
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against the central principle of society, the Crown. 
The suprclnacy of the Crown was urged in connection 
,yith the belief, that the Church and the nation ,vere 
essentially one society, by vital incorporation; a society 
subject, ho,vever, to the essential conditions that had 
distinguished both its parts in their 
eparate state. 
lIenee as the idea of religious duty ,yas mixed ,vith all 
civil functions, so al
o "as the idea of coercion l11ixed 
up ,vith ll1atter ecclesiastical. The bonds of the con- 
nection ,vere in fact dra,,'n tighter than either the 
infirmities of hunlan nature or the quality of the 
subject-matter ,vould ,varrant or endure. 
22. The doctrine of supremacy then, under Eliza- 
beth, was Inainly a negatiye idea as far as regarded ,,,,hat 
,vas n10st properly the Church, and had for its aÏ1n to 
controul tho
e le:-s
 placable elements, partaking of one 
or the other cxtren1es of the day, ,vhich existed ,vithin 
its communion and seelned to threaten possible di.sorder. 
It sought to controul the Puritans, ,vho inclined to 
}]old that Scripture, and they themselves i mnledi- 
ately under it, ,,,ere the sole arbiters in all questions, as 
,,-ell of external as of internal religion, and ,vho, upon 
the principle of private judgment, abjured or declined 
ecclesiastical authority. On the other hand, it went 
to controul the Ron1anists, ,vho, tl].ough they did not 
set up individual opinion against the national order, 
yet ,vere led by their submission to a foreign bishop 
into non-conformity. The supremacy of the Cro,vn 
}lIeaIly meant antagonism to these t\VO opposite prin- 
ciples, which, unless both had been repressed by itb 
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superincumbent ,veight, ,vould probably have rent in 
pieces, as ,vas the case in Scotland, the 'v hole fabric of 
the visible Church and of the social order. This is 
no theory of my o,vn, but it is really the authentic 
explanation of the royal prerogative issued by Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1559. * In these she claims 
"no other authority than, under God, to have the 
sovereignty. . . . over all manner of persons. . . . . 
ecclesiastical or temporal. . . . so as no other foreign 
}Jo\ver shall or ought to have any superiority over 
them. And if any person, that hath conceived any 
other sense of the form of the said oath, t shall accept 
the same oath ,vith this interpretation, sense, or n1ean- 
ing, her Majesty is ,veIl pleased to accept such in that 
behalf, as her good and obedient subjects." 
23. 'Ve must ,veIl consider how much the notion I 
of coercion as an instrument ,vas ,vedded at that period 
to the general vie, v of ecclesiastical functions, before \ 
'\ve can be in a condition to conceive the difficulty of 
separating in idea the t,vo independent jurisdictions 
\vhich ,vere administered by spiritual persons, and 
,vhich they had received froln Christ and fron1 the 
Cro,vn respectively. But it is erroneous to suppose 
that the English reformers had lost sight even under 
Henry VIII. of the principle of the distinction. Even 
in the very cÒlnmissions,i which the bishops took out 
under Henry 'TIll., and again on the accession of 


· Admonitions of 1559. Lingard's Rist. of England, voL V' J Note F. 
T The oath of supremacy. 
:t See the Commissions in Burnet, yoJ. i., Records, K o. 14, and in 
Dr. Cardwell's Documentary Annals, vol. i. p. 1. 
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Ed,vard VI., as a fresh ,varrant for the exercise of this 
episcopal authority, it is sufficiently specified that the 
instrument has not relation to their spiritual power as 
Bishops, derived from Scripture, but to their legal and 
civilly effective po,ver as officers of the realm. 
24. A further and very Ì1nportant mitigation of 
the regal suprelnacy èxisted in the fact, that it ,vas 
claimed even by Henry '7111., not as an accession to 
his prerogative, but as an inheritance of ,vhich the 
Cro,vn had been long though not altogether defrauded. 
Elizabeth, in the Adlnonitions * of 1559, to ,vhich I 
have already referred, seeking to disabuse "sÎ1nple 
lnen, deceived by malicious," declares that she" neither 
cloth nor ever ,viII challenge any other authority than 
that ,vas challenged and lately used by the noLle 
kings of falnous memory, King Henry 'Till. and 
King Ed,vard ,rl., which is, and was, of ancient ti1ne 
due to the Imperial Cro,vn of this realnl." And 
again, in the year 1569, upon the suppression of the 
northern rebellion, the Queen published a proclama- 
tion to the foIlo,ving effect:t that "she claimed no 
other ecclesiastical authority than had been due to her 
predecessors; that she pretended no right to define 
articles of faith, to change ancient ceremonies formerly 
adopted by the Catholic and Apostolic Church, or to 
nlinister the word or the sacraments of God; but that 
she conceived it her duty to take care that all estates 
under her rule should live in the faith and obedience of 


* Sparrow's Collection of Documents. 
t Lingard, ,.. 205. 
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the Christian religion, to see allla,vs ordained for that 
end duly observed, and to provide that the Church be 
governed and taught by archbishops, bishops, and 
u1Ïnisters." And she assured her people that she 
meant not to n10lest then1 for' religious opinions, pro- 
vided they did not gainsay the Scriptures or the creeds 
A postolic and Catholic, nor for matters of religious 
CCrelTIOny, as long as they should out'\vardly conforn1 
to the la-\vs of the realm, ,vhich enforced the frequen- 
tation of divine service in the ordinary churches." 
25. The declaration of King J anles I. prefixed to 
the Articles, pretty clear! y explains the practical posi- 
tion of the Crown during the sixteenth and seven- 
teeI}th centuries :- 
"That '\ve are supreme Governor of the Church 
of England; and that if any-difference arise about the 
external policy, concerning the injunctions, canons, 
and other constitutions whatsoever thereto belonging, 
the clergy in their convocation is to order and settle 
them, having first obtained leave under our broad 
seal so to do; and we approving their said ordinances 
and constitutions: providing that none be made con- 
trary to the la,vs and customs of the land. 
" That out of our princely care that the churchmen 
nlay do the ,york ,vhich is proper unto them, the 
bishops and clergy, from tÌ1ne to tin1e in convocation, 
upon their hun1ble desire, shall have licence under 
our broad seal to deliberate of and to do all such 
things as, being made plain by them, and assented 
unto hy us, shall concern the settled continuance of the 
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doctrine and discipline of the Church of Englanù no,v 
established; fronl ,vhich ""e ,vill 110t endure any 
varying or departing ill the least degree." 
For, in point of fact, ,ve finù that the usual course 
,vas for the cr(n'''n or legislature to refer the discussion 
and preparation of matter eccle:-3iastical to the nlilld of 
the Church, and subsequently, ".hen the results ,vere 
presented, to act accordingly. The ratification by 
statute of the articles under Elizabeth, the canons of 
1603, the Hampton Court and Savoy conferences, and 
the subsequent forll1ation of the Act of U niforlnity, 
are aU10ng the exeulplifications of this practice. 
2ô. The convocation of the year IG40 decreed a 
canon on the subject of the Royal Supremacy, to be 
}lIead periodically in all Churches. Its chief proposi- 
tions bearing upon the present 
ubject were, 
1. That kings should rule and cOlllmand in their 
several tlolninions all persons of what rank or estate 
soever, '" hethel' ecclesiastical or civil. 
2. That they should restrain anù punish with the 
ten1poral s'ford all stubborn and \vicked doers. 
3. That the po,,'er of calling anù dissolving COUIl- 
cils is "the true right" of all Christian lings, each 
,,'ithin his o,vn reahn. 
4. That it is forbidden to maintain any independent 
coactive po,ver, ,vhether papal or popular. 
This appears to be a reasonable explanation of the 
relation bet,veen the sovereign and thè Churchc -On 
Decenlber 14, ho,vever, of the saIne year, the House 
of C0111nl0nS came to resolutions, one of which appears 
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to b2 ailned at this canon as containing lnatter con- 
trary to the King's prerogative. Accordingly, Laud, * 
in the sixth article of his impeachment, ,vas charged 
,vith robbing the king of his supremacy, by denying 
the derivation of ecclesiastical jurisdiction froln the 
Cro,vn. The popular party in both houses \vas com- 
posed t chiefly of persons holding Erastian principles, 
'v ho acceded in part to the Scottish schelne, but 
,vith reluctance, and simply for political ends. 
27. But the Cro,vn is supren1e, ecclesiastically as 
well as civilly, "in all causes." Is it then meant., in 
con troversies of fai th? Thus far the Cro\vn is even here 
supreme; in deterlnining this, like any other legislative 
Inatter, ,vhat faith shall be taught by the legally esta- 
blished Ininistry, and what shall not. But by the term 
"causes," judicial questions seem to be intended; and 
besides, the general idea of the faith, three hundred 
years ago, was of son1etlting certain, permanent, ánd 
objective, represented in the creeds, to be defended 
and delivered, not to be controverted at all. No cause 
affecting it could ,veIl be in conte111plation, at a tin1c 
,,,hen burning ,vas, by the comn1011 la,v of England, 
the punishn1ent due to those who denied it, and when 
even the controversies ,vith the Church of Rome "ere 
dealt \vith as on a distinct and lo\ver gïound than that 
occupied by ,,"hat were specifically regarded as the 
articles of the faith. 
28. 'Vhen two independent bodies enter into reci- 
procal relations, \vhich neither are such as to fuse 


* N ca.l, Charles 1., eh. v. 
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into oue their distinct personalities, nor are, on the 
other hand, capable of being determined prospectively 
by ,vritten stipulations, ,,,ith no other additional pro- 
vision or reservation than the alternative of a total 
rupture; it becomes a matter of equal delicacy and 
ilnportance to constitute a po,vel' ,vhich may be found 
generally C01l1petent to regulate their joint actioll ac- 
cording to circulnstances as they ::;hall arise, ,vithout 
either being absolutely tied to the IÍ1nited sphere 
,,,hich a ,yritten contract could define, or, on the 
other hand, hazarding a resort to the extreme measure 
of dissolving the alliance. That po,ver lunst be one, 
and must be paramount. nut although paranlount, 
and although 11lainl y deriving its character from one 
of the t\VO bodies, it does 110t destroy the independ- 
ence of the other, because there al,vays remains the 
ultimate renledy of putting an end to the connection; 
and the usefulness of the po,ver is of course founded 
on the assumption that they will be generally in such 
a degree of harmony, that although there must of 
necessity be but one fountain of authority for joint 
adulinistrative purposes arising out of the connection, 
yet it ,vill express and represent upon the ,vhole the 
tendencies of both. 
29. No,v those po,vers ,vhich belong to the Church 
as a religious society Dlay, of course, be competently 
administered apart by her spiritual governors, and the 
analogous proposition holds good ,vith regard to the 
State; but when the alliance has once Leen fOflned, 
the Church has become an estate of the realm, having 
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certain relations \vith the other estates, closely united 
and inter,voven ,vith them, and entailing a necessity, 
for the ,veIl-being of the ,vhole, of some strict uni- 
formity of operation between them. Now it is for the 
government of these relations from time to time, that 
an authority is required, neither purely ecclesiastical 
nor purely civil, inasl11uch as the relations themselves 
are of a compound character. To take an exanlple: 
if a bishop reject a candidate for a living* upon eccle- 
siastical grounds, he cannot la,vfully be corrected by 
the State; but if he do it upon arbitrary grounds, or 
grounds not ecclesiastical, he may; because the acces- 
sion to the living is not to a spiritual function alone, but 
to certain civil rights and emoluments along with it. 
Since then civil and ecclesiastical consequences are 
thus mixed up together, and both may flo,v from acts 
properly ecclesiastical, there arises a necessity for this 
middle authority, ,vhich, having as much sympathy 
as possible with both bodies, and representing both, 
sha
l be more akin to such a kind of jurisdiction than 
either of them, taken singly, lfould afford; accord- 
ingly the head of the State, invested, according to the 
Church, ,vith a function 
f peculiar sacredness, and 
under the condition that he shall be also personally a 
member of the Church, is invested ,,,ith it. He exer- 
cises an appellate jurisdiction; he judges not the 
cause, but the judgment; assuming the grounds 
,vhich are supplied by ecclesiasticalla,v, and inquiring 


* See Lord Brougham's judgment in the Auchterarder Case. Supple- 
ment to Robertson's Report, }).29. 
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,,,hether its principJes have been fairly applied to the 
particular su bj ect- matter. 
30. In connecting together the Church and the 
State, it "ill of course he the diètate of practicaJ pru- 
dence to Inake such arrangements that neither party, 
,,-i thin its own peculiar proyincc, shall be needlessly 
. 
perplexed by the intervention of the other; and the 
reciprocal confidence ,rhich the union of necessity 
implies" ill incline each to repo=3e a liberal confiùence 
in the other, and they ,,-ill freely interchange the care 
ùfn1any collateral interests. There IUU::;t, ho,rever, be 
l'egnlationb provided, ,,-hich lTIay Incet the contingency 
of possible disagrcenlent bct,,'een the Church and the 
State. Let us in<'luire ,rhat considerations are entitled 
to influence their forlTIation. 
31. If, then, in a particular case, it happen that the 
canons, or the clain1s, of the Church as established 
come into collision \vith the 
tatute or the COlnnlon la\v 
of the realn1, in the last issue, it is clear that the forn1er 
must yield. It will depend upon the intrinsic n1erits of 
the principle for ,vhich she n1ay be contending, \yhether 
she retains her authority in the court of conscience, her 
final test: it is no part of the la 'v of her earthly con- 
dition that her will, even her legitimate and reasonable 
,viII, shall al,vays take practical and bodily effect: 
\vhereas this is the aL::;ulute condition of the being of 
the State, that is, of the maintenance of social order 
on ,vhich it depends. The alternative still open to 
the Church is the resignation of all her peculiar legal 
privileges. Though her la\vs be forcibly and Ull'far- 
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rantabl y resisted, and even overborne, she may relnain 
a Church persuading and adn10nishing the ,,,"orld; 
but a State lnust have compulsory IJower, to be exer- 
cised accordin cr to its discretion in the last l
esort, or 
o . 
the very keystone of civil society is ren10ved. 
32. Again: it is the absolute indispensable function 
of the State, to secure the social machine froln stop- 
page or disruption, by the suppression of all disturhing
 
forces. Hence it clain1s in every case to supersede of 
right any po,ver ,vhich shall con1e into collision with 
its o,vn. On this ground it assumes the prerogative 
of limiting the action of the Church by its own, the 
1najestlitsreclzt des Staates iiber die Kirche, 

 and the 
Church concedes it. "'"hether the union subsist or not, 
the State must reserve to itself this authority, to Ineet 
the case of necessity. Its ackl1o,vledgment by antici- 
pation on the part of the Church does not so luuch 
imply actual surrender of any part of her desire, as 
the common conviction of both parties, that the con- 
tingency of collision is both ilnprobable and formida- 
ble, and ought by every possible means to be avoided. 
33. Of the rigid advocate of Church power I ,,,ould 
freely claÎ1n the adlnission, that the State and not the 
Church is the supren1e coercive power on earth, and 
must therefore finally rule a disputed point in the lnixed 
action of the Church \"herever, upon its own respon- 
sibility, it may see fit. The Church may not oppose 
resistance to the la,v ,vithout foregoing the privileges 
of legal establishment. 'Vhen she has' foregone those 
* Stahl, Kirrhenverfassung, iii. 1. 
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privileges she l11ust still obey in all things not sinful, 
bu t she has then relieved herself froln a particular 
contract, ,vhich she had found to be at variance wit}] 
her higher and more conlprehensive obligations. 
34. The argument may even be pushed farther: it 
lllay be held that if la,vs be passed totally incompa- 
tible in pl'inciple ,,-ith the distinct spiritual existence 
of the Church, still she n1ust snbnlit to them until it 
has become evident that they impair in practice her 
essential po,vers. It is a very general rule of Christian 
kingdoms, that no synod may be held ,vithout the per- 
mission of the prince. N o'v it is difficult to conceive 
anything more delnonstratively reasonable, than the 
claim of the Church to Ineet in her synuds; for it is 
not pretended by our la,,", for e
alnple, that contro- 
versies of faith can be decided any,vhere else. It nlay 
therefore be said, that the civil ruler might at all 
tinles, according to this prerogative, have prevented 
synodical asselnlJIies, and it seenlS that if he had done 
so, the Church ,vould have been fettered in the exer- 
cise of a necessary function. Suppose, again, that 
the Cro,vll have a veto on the appointlnent of bishops, 
or have an exclusive right of presenting them for 
election or consecration, it is clearly invested ,vith a 
prerogative ,vhich may, in its extreme exercise, abo- 
lish the po,vel' of order, the Ininistry, the sacraments, 
and the ,vhole body of the Church. But these are 
theoretical difficulties; and they can only be used as 
general objections upon the supposition that po,ver 
,viII uniforlnly be used for objects contrary to those 
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for \vhich it ,vas given, an assumption as false as its 
direct contradictory ,vould be. They are attended 
,vith no real embarrassment, more than such a poli- 
tical principle as, for exam pIe, the unlimited po,ver 
of taxation in the State, ,vhich in theory clearl y 
lnight extend to stripping every subject of his last 
farthing, and so reducing a people to starvation. 
35. The question, therefore, ,rhich as practical in... 
quirers ,ve are called to consider is, not ,vhether the 
law in a particular social relation be such as, if its 
po,vers ,vere used in their full extent, would be incon... 
sistent ,vith the Christian liberties of the Church, but 
\\Thether its spirit and intention, so far as they are really 
discernible, are, and especially ,vhether its actual exer- 
cise has been, such as to prevent her discharging the es- 
sential duties committed to her by our Lord, in respect 
to the maintenance and the propagation of the faith, 
and the administration of holy ordinances and disci- 
pline. In short, ,ve must well consider the conditions 
of double action, and the linlitations it necessarily Îln- 
poses upon the separate will, as well as the prerogatives 
,vhich the Church has, even in her best days, recog- 
nised as belonging to the prince, before we attempt to 
decide upon the precise terms of adjustInent in parti- 
cular cases bet,veen the secular and the spiritual po\ver. 
36. It does not follo,v from these positions that the 
Church is left without resort. On the contrary, 
,vhether the law may hI' may not recognise her in- 
herent and organic pO'\Ters, they Inay be called into 
exercise upon 
ufficient occasion. The doctrine ,,,ould 
VOL. II. D 
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be monstrous indeed, that the State should monopolise 
both Bides of the alternative; that it should have the 
constitutional po,ver both of detern1ining the alliance 
according to its ,viII, and of iInposing its indefinite con- 
tinuance upon a reluctant partner. The connection, 
then, is one dU1-ante bene placito of both the contract- 
ing parties. And if the conscience of the Church of 
England should, by its constituted rulers, require any 
la,v, or any meeting to make laws, as essential to its 
"Tell-being, and :;uch la,v, or the license of such meet- 
ing, should be perlnanently refused, it ,vould then be 
her duty to resign her civil privileges, and act in her 
free spiritual capacity; a contingency as improbable, 
we trust, as it ,,"ould be deplorable, but one "Thich, 
opening this extrelne remedy, testifies to the real, 
though dormant and reserved, independence of the 
Church. It lntist be added, that, although an ex- 
trem
, it is not a visionary or an impracticable resort, 
,vhich is here supposed, but one ,vhich has been ac- 
tually realised in our history. Twice partially, (in 
citing the fact it is quite unnecessary to determine the 
merits,) in the cases, namely, of Mary, (when, accord- 
ing to Bishop Burnet, three thousand clergy ,vere 
expeJIed,) and of the nonjurillg bishops: once gene- 
rally, ,vhen no less than eight thousand, as it is 
stated* by ,vriters of the period upon inquiry, ,vere 
ejected under the Long Parliament and Crom,vell. 
It seems, ho,vever, highly probable, that the repetition 


* 'Ya]ker's 'Attempt towards recovering an Account of the Numbers 
anù Sufferings of the C]PIgy,' during the gn>at RelJc]]Íon, 
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of such an event ,vould be attended ,vith far more 
vital struggles than took place upon the first or 
even on the second of these occasions; and far 
from a visionary dream, that it might issue in total 
anarchy. 
37 . Yet it is evidently ,vithin the spiritual cOlnpe- 
tency of the Church. She therefore retains, I win not 
say universally her actual, but her potential illdepen- r 
dence-her distinctness of being, and her po,ver of 
 
resuming her original and absolute freedolll. And it 
is quite possible, that she n1ay enjoy her internal free- 
dom, \vhile n1eeting all the conditions of the lalv. T,vo 
,vills, like two watches, may be independent while in- 
dicating the same hour, and n10ving at the same rate 
by virtue of an in,vard harmony. Such an inward 
harn10ny is essentially presulned in any enduring 
connection of the Church ,vith the State. But at all 
even ts, and in the very worst contingency, the parties 
are independent as t,vo men are independent, who 
become con1panions on a journey because they find 
themselves travelling in the same direction, and ,vho 
reserve their right to part so soon as the roads, which 
they respectively intend to follo,v, shall diverge. 
38. There has, however; here been conceded to the 
State, by way of abstract principle, more than our 
constitution appears to claim, ,vhether for the sove- 
reign or the legislature. The latter has never asserted 
an authority of determining heresy, except with the 
assent of the clergy; and it has settled the Liturgy 
and Articles on the footing on 'v hich they ,vere 
D '2 
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arranged by the Convocations of 1562 and 166]. 
Thus the active po,ver of lnoving the Church in 
spiritual matters is not at all arrogated. Again, as to 
the prerogative of the Crown. It
 dCll1and is of a 
negative character. The sovereign clailns under our 
constitution a veto on all canons, and his permission is 
required for the Ineeting of Convocation, but he does 
not claim the right of making by his ::;ole authority 
any la,vs for the Church. Indeed a question might, 
as is said by SOlne, be raised, ,vhether it is or is not 
competent to the Church of England to meet in synod 
even ,vithout the royal authority, especially 'then it is 
considered that this rig11t undoubtedly exists in the 
provinces of Ireland. The ,vhole of this subject, and 
the policy ,yhich the State ought hereafter to pursue 
,vith regard to it, are most important, and require to be 
fully considered. It is enough here to observe, that if 
anything has been done of late years in the ,yay either 
of anomaly or of usurpation, it has been done by the 
collective legislature in its capacity of political omni- 
potence; it has been done ,vhile the Church organs 
are in abeyance; it does not bind, or commit the 
Church, 'v hich is not a consenting party, to approba- 
tion, but only to obedience. She is only bound to 
sho\v that in the regal supren1acy, as ackno\vledgcd 
hy her, ,vhich claims a negative upon all Church la"s 
and upon all sentences in mixed nlatter, there is 
nothing unscriptural or unecclesiastical; and that in 
the actual exercise of this or any other State po\ver, 
there has been nothing 'v hich has impaired her 
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essence, whether its particular acts nlay in every case 
have been justifiable or not. 
39. It is irupossible, ill point of fact, that any other 
basis could be adopted than one which gives the State 
a veto on changes in the Church. The Church allies 
her
elf ,vith the State in consideration of advantages 
accorded to her, which are a
corded in respect of her 
peculiar constitution as a Church, and which ,vould 
cease to be due if she violated that constitution; 
therefore the State must have the nleans of observing 
all her nlovelnents, of judging ,vhat change is violation, 
and of interposing the veto., ,vhich means sinlply, " If 
you do so, you must no longer enjoy ci vil advantages." 
But the converse argument does not hold as arising 
fronl the alliance, that t.he Church should have a veto 
on projected alterations in the State, because that 
which she renders to the State, the teaching of obe- 
dience, and the promotion of piety and virtue, she 
o,ves to it sÎ1npl y as the appointed government of the 
country, ,vhatever changes its constitution may 
n- 
dergo. 
40. This right on the part of the State is no lTIore 
than analogous to the right of individuals, to be ex- 
empted from coercion in fornling or modifying their 
belief. As it is the charge of the individual from God 
to determine ,vhat conviction shall have sway ,vithin the 
precinct of his o,vn breast, so it is the charge imposed 
by the same power upon the State to determine ,vhat 
convictions shall prevail ,vithin the circle of la,vs and 
public institutions. Therefolc, ,vhen the Church has 
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talen her position ,vithin that circle, she must by no 
D1eans atten1pt to violate ,vhat is a fundamental con- 
dition, not indeed only of the ,yelfare of the State, but 
even of its existence. She ,vent thither in no selfish 
vie,v, but because duty, and the ,york entrusted to her 
care, seemed to conùuct her to the post. Of course she 
111ust not remain there to the detrill1ent of those interests 
,vhich she repaired thither to advance and secure. 
41. Let us, then, enùeavour, by ,yay of sumlning- 
up this portion of the inquiry, to draw a distinction 
between the po,ver, the right, and the la,v, as severally 
affecting it. First, as respects the power; the civil 
legislature is, by the first condition of all naturally 
constituted or tolcrable polities, to be socially 01l1Uipo- 
tent; but as, if it enacted that individuals should 
sacrifice to idols, they ,vould probably disobey, so 
the Church ,,,"ould be bound to refuse compliance if 
an infraction of her divinely established constitution 
should be attempted. Of course, neither the one case 
nor the other is stated as a probable contingency; nor 
is it consistent ,vith the principles of public la\v, that 
provisions should be made for any such dilen1ma. 
42. .l\s respects the righ
, \ve mayor may not think 
that the Church requires, in this or that particular, a 
more free and effective organisation; but before deter- 
mining that by not insisting specifically on its being 
conceded to her, she has forfeited her spiritual cha- 
racter, ,ve :;hould inquire, first, \vhether anything 
essential to her constitution has been or is to be vio- 
lated; and, secondly, "hether she has surrendered the 
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right to pass into her state of separate freedom. For 
example, it is a part of our ecclesiasticalla\v, that if 
any archbishop or bishop shall refuse, after due no- 
tice given, to confirm and consecrate a bishop elect, 
within a lin1ited time, they and their abettors shall 
incur a præmunire.* But the proctor of the dean and 
chapter n1ust certify the election, in order to the con- 
nrination, and in this point among others, " that the 
person elected is sufficiently qualified by age, know- 
ledge, learning, orders, sobriety, condition, fidelity to 
the king, and piety."t Of course, the governors of 
the Church ,vould be bound, by the most absolute 
obligations of conscience, to incur the civil penalty, 
rather than confirm or consecrate, should a person 
ecclesiastically incompetent be presented to them. 
And the questions 'v hich alone '\ve are here required to 
consider are, not 'v hethel' the law be consistent in the- 
ory ,vith ecclesiastical freedom, but whether in practice 
the Church has been debarred from the performance of 
her essential functions; and if not, then also ,vhether, 
in the event of her being thus invaded, there be not 
a remedy in reserve for a contingency so deplorable. 
43. As respects the actual la,v regarding the royal 
supremacy, ,ve may gather its general principle suffi- 
ciently frolll the doctrine of Blackstone, t 'v ho sums 
up the duties of the monarch to his people thus:- 
" To govern according to la,v; to execute judgl11ent 
in Inercy; and to rnaintain the established religion.
' 
And from the coronation oath; in ,vhich the promise 


:II Burn, i. 210. 


t Ibid., i. 206. 


:;: Book i. ch. vi. 
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is, " to maintain the la,vs of God, the true profession 
of the gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion 
established by the law:" and to "preseJ"L
e unto the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches 
cOilln1itted to their charge, all such rights and privi- 
leges as by law do or shall appertain unto theIn, or 
any of theJn:" ternlS ,yhich ilnply a po,ver some- 
,vhere to change the ecclesiastical la,vs, but ,vhich 
describe the royal duty as generally a duty of con- 
servation, a duty to" Inaintain," to "preserve," not 
to nlodify or innovate. 
44. As respects the appointn1ent of bishops, it is 
unnecessary to enter into any detailed consideration of 
tl1Ìs prerogative. It is in a great degree analogous to 
ordinary lay patronage ,vith respect to the order of 
the priesthood. It had been long and indisputably in 
the hands of sovereigns, many centuries before the Re- 
formation. The plea of the ,var of invèstitures on the 
side of the Church '
as, that a practice had gro"Tn up, 
,vhich seemed to place the spiritual part of the ap- 
pointment in lay hands. But the cro,vn does not 
lnake a bishop; it can merely propose him to be 
n1ade; and the amount of concession made by the 
Church is, her consent to a la,v that no bishop shall 
be made during the alliance, except such as shall have 
been designated for that function by the sovereign. 
Even ",-here (as in Ireland) the canonical election of 
the bishop by the dean and chapter is not interposed; 
still it is the consecration, not the appointluent, frol11 
,vhich, and froln ,rhich alonc, he derives hÌs episcopal 
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character. And though the terms of the la, v assert 
sin11'ly and without qualification that effect shall be 
given to nonlillations, it like,vise requires the Church 
to attest the religious fitness of the party. 
45. The office, then, of the sovereign to,vards the 
Church, in virtue of the ecclesiastical supremacy, 
::,eenlS to consist mainly of the executive duty of de- 
fending it under the existing la,vs; the judicial duty 
of detern1ÏnÌng all questions ,vhich arise, in mixed 
subject-matter, out of cases ,vhere spiritual and civil 
right are involved together; and the negative duty of 
permitting the Church to ell tel; from tin1e to time, 
upon the consideration of lnatters of her o,vn internal 
governn1ent, to be subsequently proposed to the great 
council of the nation, that its members and the crènvn 
ll1ay have the opportunity of judging ho,v they affect 
the conlpact, and that the Church may kno,v, by their 
assent, that it continues unimpaired; and if, in re- 
ference to the anolnalies of modern legislation, this 
shall appear to be theory, let a fair consideration of 
our whole history declare ,vhether it does not express 
the ancient practice and the general spirit of the con- 
stitution better than a fe,v precedents dra,vn from pe- 
riods of indifference or oppression, or both.:)(; 
46. The recognition of the supremacy has some- 
tinles been nlade a charge against distinguished lnem- 
bel's of the Anglican Church, as Ï1nplying Erastianisln. 
I t is, then, singular enough, that its denial should 
have been one of the charg
es urged again
t Archbishop 
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· 1\11'. Palmcr (on the Church, part v. ch. vi.) gin
s an enulneration 
of the powers belonging to the ecclesiastical supremacy. 
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Laud, upon his arraignment for high treason. "T e 
are chiefly reproached ,vith it from the quarter of 
Ron1allislll; but our assailants are probably little 
a\vare to ho,v great an extent po,vers, analogons to and 
even exceeding such as ,ye recognise, have been exer- 
cised by princes in cornn1union ,\
ith the Papal See. * 
47. At the same time it should be observed, that the 
governlnellt of England ha,; ever been distinguished, 
in civil 111atters, not so 111uch by accuracy of adherence 
to any dogmatic and determinate theory, as by the 
skilful use of natural influences, and a gcneral healthi- 
ness of tone and harmony of operation, resulting from 
a happy and providential fusion of elements, rather 
than frolll deliberately entertained intention. If this 
eI 
has been the case in our general concerns; if our con- 
stitution, as vie\ved by the crude speculatist, consist 
of a n1ass of anolnalies, threatening perpetual contra- 
diction and collision; if it has ,vrought rather by 
provision for the avoidance of such issues, than for 
their subsequent remedy; so also it has been ,vith the 
Church, ,vhose relations ,vith the State had for very 
lnany years proceeded rather upon a 11lutually friendly 
understanding, than upon precise definitions of rights; 
and therefore ,ve cannot expect to exhibit a theory 
,vhich ,vill bear a critical analysis throughout, in this 
more than in any other department of our national 
g overnll1ent. Nor are all the proceedings of the Le- 
gislature respecting the Church in the present day 


* See Count dal Pozzo on the Austrian Ecc1esiastical Law, pp. 22, 
23, 33, 81, 101 (
Iurray, 1827). Palmer on the Church, part i. eh. x. 
objection xiii. 
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conceived in a spirit of unfriendliness. On the con- 
trary, in the Session of 1840, it passed an Act for 
increasing the po,vers of Bishops against delinquent 
Clerks, in ,vhich, provided the parties consent to such 
an issue, the Bishop rnay pronounce sentence, which 
shall take legal effect "\vithout appeal to the Crown. 
They may, on the other hand, in the exercise of their 
ciyil rights as subjects, choose the ordinary method 
of trial. 
48. The Scottish establishn1ent, it ll1ay he reluarked 
by the way, possibly as claiIning by direct gift from 
Heaven that Divine authority ,vhich ,ve deduce 
through the apostolical conln1ission, has commonly 
been jealous, in the extrerrle, of admitting either the ( 
term or the idea of regal headship. In the" Second 
Book of Discipline" it is stated that "it is a title 
falsely usurped by Antichrist, to call hiInself the head I 
of the Church." Of the three divisions of duty be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical supremacy, "\vhich I have 
above described, the first, that of maintaining the 
Church, is allo,ved; and, ,vhether with consistency or 
not, the prince's function of care and government is 
described by the" Confession of Faith" in terms con- 
siderably larger than any that are employed by the 
Church of England. "lIe hath authority, and it is 
his duty to take order, that unity and peace be pre- 
served in the Church, that the truth of God be kept 
pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be 
suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship and 
discipliue prevellteù or refoflued, and all the orcli- 
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nances of God duly settled, administered, and observed. 
For the better effecting ,vhereof he hath po,ver to call 
synods, to be present at them, and to provide that 
,vhatsoever is transacted in them be according to the 
mind of God."* As to the second, it ,vas observed in 
the first editions of this ,york, that the judicial relations 
of the civil and ecclesIastical powers were likely to be 

peedily brought to issue, under peculiar and interest- 
ing CirCUl11stances, in the probable sequel of ,vhat is 
terlned the Auchterarder case. This development of 
results, ,vithin the interval of t,,,o years and a half, 
has been rapid and on1inous: I have observed upon 
it eIsevfhere.'r The General A
sembly of the Kirk, in 
its vote of the 23rd l\Iay, 1808, recognised" the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the civil courts, in regard to 
the civil rights and emohlnlents secured by la,v to the 
Church." 1'he third is placed in a peculiar positiou. 
Both the State and the Church claim in Scotland the 
right to SUlllnlon the General Asselnbly, and to au- 
thorise its proceeding to business. The King's Com- 
11lissioner declares, before the dissolution of any Gene- 
ral Assembly, ,vhen and ,vhere the next shall be 
holden. The 
Ioùerator repeats .it, but as of the 
Assenlbly's authority. The la-\v of 1567, however, 
autTlorises the Assenlbly to appoint a tÎIne and place, 
in case neither the King nor his Commissioner be 
present. 
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* The '\Yestminster Confession, ell. xxiii. I t is difficult not to refer 
these remarkable provisiolls to the influence of Selden and the Era
tian 
party in the Assemh].y. 
t Church Principles Consiùered in their ResuJts, c11. \'ii. 13D -166. 
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CHAPTER 'TII. 


THE REFOR
fATION, AS IT IS RELATED TO THE DOCTRINE AND 
PRACTICE OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


SECTION I. 


OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


U Si in his "ersaris, quæ sibi errans animus facit, cum imaginibus 
tuis ]oqueris, non cum verbo Dei."* 


]. "rUE influences \vhich at the present time are either 
actually operating or, so far as appears, about to 
operate, in an unfavourable nlanner, upon the prin- 
ciple of union between the const,ituted religious and 
political societies of this country, are intinlately con- 
nected with the nlisapprehension of the doctrine of 
private judglnent; as the doctrine of private judglnent 
itself, again, is connected with the events of the Re- 
forlnation. 
n order, therefore, to the elucidation of 
the subject, let us examine ho,v private judgment, 
,vhich is an ecclesiastical principle, stands related to 
the Reforlnation generally, as a reaction from previous 
abuse of an. opposite kind, and to the English Church 
in particular; respecting \vhich last I should desire to 
sho,v, that she was not chargeable, as has sometimes 


lie s. Aug, Expos. in Evang. Joannis, Tract xx. 
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been urged against her, ,yith any inconsistency, in 
refornling herself against the judglnent of the existing 
RODIan cOIlIlnunion, and yet clailning to maintain an 
authority quite distinct fronI private opinion, as ,veIl 
as an union ,vith the State. And after considering 
this retrospective relation of private judgment to the 
Reformation, ,ve must further exalnine, * on the other 
hand, its bearings prospectively upon the connection 
of Church and State: first, unùer the forIn of the 
political doctrine of toleration; secondly, as indepen- 
dent of that doctrine and beyond it. 
2. By the "right of private judgnlent" I understand 
to be legitÏ1nately implied the follo\ving proposition: 
that the indiviùual 111an, in virtue of his rational 
understanding and free agency, is entitled and bound 
in the 
ight of God to be in the last resort the arbiter 
of his religious creed, subject to his o\vn fnll responsi- 
bility for elnploying the Ineans nlost calculated to put 
hin1 in possession of the truth. By his being entitled, 
I ll1ean that no Inlll1an authority has the right to 
dictate his profession of belief independently of his ,viII, 
or forcihly to interfere with it; by his being bound, 
that his duty is as broad a
 his privilege, that a luere 
acquiescence does not acquit him, but that his under- 
standing ought also, according to his measure of cul- 
tivation and of opportunities, to be actively exercised 
upon the truths of revelation; by his responsibility, 
that he ,vill be liable to be punished for all such erro- 
neous judgnlents as are owing to the non-employnlent 
* Vidf' chap. vi. 
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of those means according to their nature, as he would 
for any other sin ari
illg from bias or neglect. 
3. Now let us consider what the question of private 
J . udo'nlent accordinO' to the foree.'oino
 definition is not. 
b b 
 0 
First, it is not a question of ,vhat is true or false in the 
Inatter of propositions; for a private judgment may 
be conforlnable to truth, and yet it may be un,varrallt- 
able to adopt it as a basis of conduct. So that ,ve 
have nothing to do direct]y, in defining it, ".ith the 
subject-matter wherein it is formed. Secondly, it is 
not a question of fe,v or many; for if thousands dis- 
approve a judicial sentence pronounced by one, it still 
l
emains a public, and theirs a private, juùglllenL 
Thirdly, it is not a question bet"een a higher and a 
lo,ver authority sÏ1nply. The authority of the State nlay 
be in one ,vay higher than that of a parent; but a Ia,v 
forbidding children to obey their parents would not 
absolve thelll from that duty; for it ,vould be a hUlllan 
sanction against a divine one. Fourthly, neither is it 
a question bet,veen a higher and a lower authority, if 
both be of divine institution, sÎ1nply. The authority of 
a bishop is higher than that of a parish priest; but were 
a bi
hop to desire a priest of his diocese to alter the 
Nicelle Creed, and he should i
efuse, the priest ,yould be 
acting upon the principle of authority, and the bishop 
011 that of private judglnent; inasllluch as the po,ver 
given to him in the Church is subject to its general 
law's, of ,,
hich the creed foruls a part. Or, in case a 
crinlÎnal judge, by his charge to the jury, procure an 
unjust verdict against an individual, and the individual 
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resist the sentence, he is acting against authority and 
on private judgment as truly as if the verdict ,verc 
just; because the action of the judge, though \vrong- 
ful, is done ,vithin his official province. But if, on the 
other hand, the individual be guilty of the crÍlne, and 
the sheriff proceed to carry its legal penalty into effect 
. 
before the sentence has been pronounced, then the 
party, if he resist, is not thereby acting upon private 
judgment. Fifthly, it is not a question, not,vithstand- 
iug its terms, ,vhere an individual 11lust nece
sarily be 
a party; for if an organised body, being in relations 
of subordination to another organised body, contravene 
them in practice, that body acts upon private judg- 
lueut. Sixthly and lastly, it is not a question bet\veen 
grounds of judgment ,yholly extrinsic, and grounds 
of judgnlent ,vholly intrinsic to the party judging; 
the advocates of the right of private judgment ,viII 
allow that we are bound to forIn our conclusions, not 
Inerely by the sÎ1nple and direct exertion of the under- 
standing upon Scripture, but also through subsidiary 
and collateral means; ,vhile its opponents Inust confess, 
that the very act of freely subnlitting and surrendering 
our o,vn inference to the sentence of authority is in itself 
an act of vrivate judglnent. These explanations \yill 
be found to obviate many forIns of Inisunderstanding.. 
4. "r e are therefore using an illegitimate Inethod 
of argument, if \ye say, here are a l11ajority of voices, 
therefore the nlinority are acting on private judgn1ent : 
it nlust first be sho\vn, that the Inajority have po\yer 
la,vfully to bind the lninority. "r e are also arguing 
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illegitimately if ,ve say, here is a greater amount of 
authority, therefore you ,vho persist in doing other- 
,,
ise than it directs, are acting on private judgment. 
Fathers have an undoubted and divine authority to 
determine, the education of their children. A thou- 
sand parents may educate their children, though bap- 
tized, \vithout founding their education on their 
baptism, and one only may educate his children upon 
the basis of that sacrament. He is not acting on 
private judglnent. And why not? Because they 
have no authority to define and direct the education 
of his children. They on the other hand rather are 
acting by private judgnlent; because, being appointed 
by God to educate their children upon one given prin- 
ciple, they have supplanted it, and substituted another. 
But were he to remove one of their children against 
the parent's ,viII, and instead of the false education to 
give the child a true and sound one built upon his re- 
demption and incorporation into Christ, he lvould be 
acting upon private judgment, since he would no,v be 
,vithdrawing the child from a legitilnate po,ver ap- 
pointed to consult for his ,velfare and bringing him 
,vithin his o\vn self-constituted jurisdiction. "That, 
then, is the true notion of that private judgment 
,vhich has been so much a subject of controversy in 
the Church? I t is resistance to a legitimate po\ver 
\vhen acting \vithin its o,vn province, whether rightly 
or wrongly as regards the given subject-lnatter. But if 
a constituted authority have overstepped the limits of 
its province, and be acting beyond them, it has, ipso 
VOL. II. 
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.facto, lost its own proper essence, and is no longer 
constituted nor authorised. It is 1l0'V itself acting by 
private judgment, for it acts in a province to ,vhich it 
has no official title; and it falls under the definition 
of the last sentence. 
5. The question, then, whether the utterance of 
any given proposition or creed relating to religion be 
or be not an exercise of private judgment, lllust 
depend entirely upon another question, nan1ely, 
,vhether it has been so uttered in defiance or neglect 
of any tribunal, living or traditionary, ,vhich has been 
authori
ed by God to give decisions il
 that particular 
subject-ll1atter. If it has not, then to call it an exer- 
cise of private judgment is at best an equivocal and 
hazardous use of language; but if further it has 
actually itself proceeded from an authority divinely 
appointed to that function, then to class it ,vith the 
acts of private judgn1ent i::; a gross abuse of language. 
So much then for the case of those who may be 
authorised, as for exan1ple the Church in her general 
councils, to give sentence or judgment in questions 
relating to divine revelation. But individuals, as 
such, have no authority in religion, though they have 
freedon1 as
ured to them by the ,vords of St. Paul- 
" Not for that we have dominion over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy, for by faith ye stal1d."* Let 
us therefore consider the case of individuals. 
6. The final act of decision upon matter of religion 
must, in the case of each particular person, be the act 


* 2 Cor. i. 24. 
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of his private j udgnlent. 'Vhen flesh and blood fail, 
and the prisoner recants at the stake, his recantation 
itself must still be the act, ,vhen taken literally, of his 
private judgnlent; this narrow office, ho,,
ever, of nle- 
chanically representing the last and strongest impres- 
sions upon soul or sense, irrespective of their nature, 
is one ,vhich none can hesitate to assign or venture to 
deny to it. In this sense it is of necessity and al,vays 
a condition precedent, it is sÍ1nply that mental opera- 
tion through ,vhich alone any motive or ilnpression 
can pass into conscious action. The inward, and also 
generally the out,vard, actions ofnlan as such are indeed 
essentially free, as it is al,vays in his po,ver to decline 
and repudiate a profession urged upon him even by 
violence. But there is a true answer to this; that practi- 
cally, and in all but the rarest instances, he abandons 
his freedom rather than undergo violence, and suffers 
hiulself t9 be enslaved. Assent thus given, I propose 
to term functional, in order to distinguish it from ,vhat 
is free and deliberative. It is when we come to the 
selection of the means for the infornlation of the judg- 
ment, that ,ve begin to tread upon contested ground. 
7. Suppose ,ve commence by rejecting as unlawful 
all attempts to overpo,ver the' judgment frolll ,vithout 
by terror. This implies that one portion of human 
freedom, the outward portion, is secure; but a man 
,vhose understanding is nlisinformed by his prejudices 
or by any of his passions is still as truly a slave as if 
he ,vere ilnpelled by fear, ,vhich is one of them. The 
question relnains, ,vhat are the obligations inculnbent 
E2 
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on the conscience ,vithin '! The use undoubtedly of 
those lneans of information 'v hich are appointed by 
God. To pray and to read the Scriptures; thus 
much is obvious. But ,vhat is to be done 'v here the 
sense of Scripture is controverted? Is he in,vardly to 
abide, without respect to any intermediate organ, by that 
sense ,vhich the sacred text Illay seenl to hinl to bear? 
Or is he to recognise an "authority in controversies of 
faith 1" If there be such an authority, ,vhich can 
conle fronl God alone, is he to say, I think nlY o,vn 
inlpression more probably true than the judgnlent of 
the Church, and therefore I adhere to it; or is he to 
say, here is a judge appointed by God for a certain 
purpose: 
f the judge haye spoken, I su bruit; if the 
judge have not spoken, I hold Inyopinion subject to 
any sentence he may in future deliver, hecause I deem 
the conclusion received through hin1 to have n10re of 
the preSUlTI ptions of truth than any 'v hich I could 
obtain by a direct process? 
8. Of t,vo nlinds thus disposed respectively, both 
may alike be advocates of the right of private judglllent 
as against external violence, ,vhich let us term the right 
of uncoerced judgnlent; but the first only is an advocate 
of private judglllent in its lllodern sense, as denying any 
intermediate organ appointed to guide the individual 
mind to the kno,vledge of God. The second, on the 
con trary, clings, like Crann1er at the stake, to the 
principle of Catholic consent, as being a voice which, 
,vhe1'ever it is articulate, is also morally authoritative. 
But he is also an advocate of private judgment in its 
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true and best sense, namely, considered as the duty of 
free and active judgment, of the sedulous application 
of the faculties to the appreciation of Divine truth, 
both as a ,vhole and in its parts. This in reality is 
the correlative of the fight of uncoerced judgment; 
for that privilege of freedon1 ,vhich God has given us 
is inseparably linked ,vith, nay, is but another nan1e 
for, a duty to employ it for our o,vn fuller, and clearer, 
and more ,villing apprehension of the ,viII of God. 
9. Upon the whole, then, ,ve have four significa- 
tions indicated, in ,vhich the phrase "private judg- 
Inent" n1ay be employed with respect to religion. 
First, that ,vherein it signifies the immediate instru- 
ll1ent of ll1ental assent or dissent. 
Secondly, that in ,vhich it signifies the instrument 
of assent or dissent, and adds the notion that it is 
acting' independently of coercion from without. 
Thirdly, that in \vhich it n1eans the instrun1ellt of 
mental assent or dissent to a given proposition, not pas- 
sively in the g-ross, but upon an examination in detail. 
Fourthly, that in which it is lnost comll10nly used; 
nalnely, to imply, that the instrument of mental 
assent or dissent is to assume the impression or incli- 
nation of the individual mina, formed upon a vie,v of 
Scripture, as the ultimate ground of assent or dissent, 
in preference to any 'sense of the Divine word ,vhich 
Inay be circuitously or ll1ediately conveyed, and not 
conformable to such impression or inclination. The 
last I apprehend to be an abusive notion, in the 
breadth in ,vhich I have here stated it. It is ,vith 
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respect to this sense that I have described * the in- 
justice of predicating of any judglnent ,yhich proceeds 
from a competent tribunal, that it is a private juùg- 
nlent. 
10. So then ,ve have functional assent, free assent, 
intelligent and reflective, or deliberative, as
ent, 
self-attested and self-based assent; the first too little 
for man, the last too rnuch; the second a condition of 
the right discharge of the intellectual function, but no 
more; the third neither defective, nor excessive, nor 
merely in the nature of a condition, but itself the legi- 
timate exercise of the office appropriate to his rational 
and discursive nature. 
11. In the second of these significations the Re- 
fornlation generally ,vas, I believe, the parent, though 
not at its first da,vn, of private judgment; a great and 
necessary boon to Inankind. In the third, it ,viII 
appear that religious liberty ,vas the actual principle 
of the English Reformation as regarded the nation, 
and its result as regarded individuals. In the fourth 
and abusive sense, that it sprang from the abusive 
proceedings in some other countries, less of the earlier 
refornlers than of the later, less of these than their 
successors, and less even of their successors than their 
opponents, and from an honest but narrow bigotry in 
our o\vn island, ,vhich broke the chain of the nlinistry 
in the Church, and thus destroyed the doctrine of its 
visibility and continuity, and its consequent COlnpe- 
tency to bear a ,vitness for the sense of the sacred 
* Vide * 5. 
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word, palpably superior in moral credibility to the 
unsupported deductions of individuals. 
12. And further, in order to comprehend fully the 
strength of the doctrine of private judgment, \ve must 
Ineasure the whole space ,vhich lies bet,veen its state 
before the Reformation, 'v hen its infant struggles here 
and there ,vere hardly perceptible upon the face of 
hlunan society, and its position at this moment, ,vhen 
it threatens to disorganise killgdo1l1S, to thro,v back 
the Church into its condition before the time of Con- 
stantine, and to desecrate and degrade the ,vhole 
function of civil government. At first resisted and 
overborne by a gigantic power unscrupulously and 
tyrannously used, it gathered strength and elasticity 
in silence, and waited the season, not of release alone, 
but of revenge. In the tinIe of Luther it thre,v off the 
yoke by a mighty effort. It spoke for a ,vhile in 
gen tIe phrase, and did not at once claim to be elnan- 
cipated fronl truth as ,veIl as error, from God as ,veIl 
as nlan: but it has no,v fearfully developed its indi- 
vidualising tendencies, and they operate ,vith an in- 
tensity and continuity, that ,ye are to explain by 
reference to the length of that course of centuries 
through ,vhich it ,vas held, first in inert, then in sullen 
and reluctant thraldonl. 
13. For a long period preceding the Reformation, 
it Inay be alnlost said, there was no fornlal theory on 
the subject of private judgment, nor for SOlne tinle 
after it; in such a matter, practice, according to the 
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order of nature, precedes speculation. Y et there has 
al\vays been a certain relation bet\veen the individu- 
ality of man, and his position and functions as a 
lllember of the Church, in .which relation the subject 
of private judgment is essentially involved. To this 
then let us apply our attention. 
. 
14. If ,ve contemplate the operation of the Ron1an 
Catholic system upon its ll1embers, "Thethel' in the 
present or in an earlier ùay, but, as might be expected, 
more especially in those times ,vhen her sway ,vas al- 
Inost unbounded and her fears not yet a,vakened, ,ve 
shall perhaps find, that one at least of the leading tend- 
encies of her distinctive doctrines and practices cannot 
in fe\v ,vords be described ,vith more fairness, than if 
,ve say, that it was to limit the free agency of the mass 
of her individual members, and to bar, in the greatest 
pOðsible degree, all active exercise of their intellectual 
faculties upon religion. These terms, indeed, at least 
the idea of absorption, as applied to the liberty of the 
human mind in a large mass of men, must be under- 
stood in a qualified sense: because it is scarcely pos- 
sible that such a process should take strict and full 
effect except under peculiar circumstances of rare 
occurrence, from its utter contrariety to the first la,vs 
of our being. But
 so far as human nature ,vould 
admit, in a matter involving not only the highest 
interests, but of right also the most po,verful and 
durable elnotions that belong to it, it "'as apparently 
both the tendency and the design of the peculiar1 y 
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ROlnish institutions to nullify the principle of free 
agency in man, as respected its application to his 
direct relations ,vith his God. 
15. . If ,ve regard separately each of these peculiar 
institutions, \ve shall find not one, \vhich is not capable 
of reference to this general and pervading idea. Let 
us then (for the sake of convenient division) endeavour 
to ascertain, by ,vhat means and with what effect the 
scheme went to supersede individual action in the several 
departments of the rule of faith, the regulation of dis- 
cipline, and the private practice of life. Now the rule 
of faith, ho,vever its subject-matter might, according 
to Roman doctrine, be variously developed, was avo\v- 
edly and invariably in1mutable; matter of discipline, 
on the contrary, ,vas, by common confession, subject 
to change; matter of practice, again, must often fall 
under the cognisance of the individual alone; and yet 
in all alike, though under conditions so different, the 
Romish religion came nearer than might antecedently 
have been supposed possible, to the accomplishment 
of the wonderful purpose of imposing entire silence 
and inaction upon the faculties of the private person, 
other,vise than as sin1ple recipients of the dicta of the 
Church. 
16. In one sense, indeed, there is, as \ve have seen, 
a po"Ter of judgment left to every living' creature by 
the first necessities of its constitution. The animal 
employed in draught must interpret the voice of its 
driver, and ïnust to this extent enjoy an actual though 
not a licensed freedom; that is, there is a penalty ac- 
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cruillg upon lnisapprehension, but there i:, no po,rer 
brought to bear upon the faculties, ,vhich ,viII cer- 
tainly enable theln tu avoid it. Under all circuln- 
stances, therefore, it ,vas for the individual Romanist 
to supply the last link in the chain "hich attacheù his 
practical conscience to the sovereign authority of the 
Church. It ,vas not ill the nature of ,viII to be forced, 
or of 1110ral conviction to be 
tamped upon the Inind 
by a po,ver purely extrinsic, and ,vithout consent from 
\vithin, as on inert n1atter. But thus much the Church 
did: she enabled, she encouraged, nay, she com- 
111anded, and doubtless, had it been other than a sheer 
Ï1npossibility, she ,vould have c0111pelled each person 
to set aside his O'Vll free agency, except as regarded 
that last and forn1al translni

ion of her injunctions in 
,vhich the luental faculties are little nlore than pas- 
sive; and where the conl111and ,vas not obeyed, a ten1- 
poral infliction follo,ved, usually of the nlost stringent 
nature. 
17. First as to the rule of faith. Not only ,vas she 
infallible, for this singly ,vould not have been enough. 
It is evidently possible that there might be on earth 
a lllan or an incorporation possessed of certain truth, 
and yet neither subjectively aware of its lilnits, nor hav- 
ing the lnean$ of irresistibly cOlllnlunicating it; that 
is, of conveying it home ,vith a delllonstrative evi- 
dence of its infallibility accompanying it. 'Ve, for 
exan1ple, ,vho believe in the perpetuity of a church 
holding vitally to its head, may also believe that this 
institution, though infallibly preserved ùy a Divine 
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po,ver in its spiritual life, has not of necessity an In- 
fallibly reflected consciousness co-extensive ,,-ith that 
life; and has not therefore the 111eans of defining in- 
fallibly that body of fundamental and certain truth, 
quoad ,vhich she is, by the promise, to be kept al,vays 
free from error. But it ,vas not thus with the theory 
of Romanisll1. Not only ,vas the Church infallible, 
but she possessed, commensurate with the infallibility 
itself, both a plenary knowledge of its extent, and, fur- 
ther, a po,ver of declaring it to her menlbers ,vith con- 
clusive evidence. She was unerring, not. only in known 
matter of faith or vital doctrine, but in everything she 
shoulù declare to be revealed truth; thus, therefore, 
her prerogative ,vas so plainly legible to all, that the 
private man, born or brought "\vithin her communion, 
had no ,york of inquiry reserved for his o,vn mind; he 
,vas not to try or prove any particular allegation: in 
short, there ,vas no nlental act upon 111atters of faith, 
but sinlply a reception; unless, indeed, that definite 
and palpable, but probably often formal, one, of ge- 
neral submission to ,vhatever the Church should en- 
. . 
JOIn. 
18. Thus the agency of the nlan as regarded the 
investigation and reception of his faith, the range for 
an operation of his ,vil1, the possibility of exercising a 
choice, ,vere reduced avowedly to a single opportu- 
nity; and while upon that issue of obedience to the 
Church he might undoubtedly in theory be said to 
discharge the function of assent as a free agent, ,,-e 
Blllst not OBlit to observe the particular l11anner, in 
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,vhich the alternatives ,vere Inade to present theln- 
selves to hin1. Upon the one hand he ,vas promised 
from the mouth of the Church, an absolute assurance; 
against ,vhich he ,vould have nothing to set, upon 
looking into the resources of his o,vn 111illd, except an 
abstract love of truth, or a self-,vill (as the case nlight 
be) veiling itself under that sacred forIn; and these 
dan} ped and disheartened by the ,vant of all facilities 
for inquiry as ,veIl as by the sense of mental deficiency. 
Upon the other alternati \
e, that of dissent, ,vas sus- 
pended not Inerel y the loss of the promised security 
for the interests of his soul, but a more affirmatively 
deterring spectacle in the shape of the severest penal 
in flictions. 'Vhen the hopes and fears of these re- 
''lards and punishments respectively, and the real 
strength of the argument of authority in the Church, 
co-operated ,vith natural indolence, and ,vith the reluct- 
ance of the carnal heart to entertain the conscientious 
and laborious consideration of spiritual things, can ,ve 
\vonder that the ordinary result ,vas a semi-voluntary 
and tacit surrender of free mental action in matters of 
religion: of that free mental action ,vhich is indeed our 
highest privilege, but which also entails our heaviest 
responsibility? There ,vas in the common opinion of 
those tilnes a culpable deadness to the privilege, ,vith 
a serious and a pious sense of the responsibility, as 
there is ,vith us, on the other hand, such a conceit in 
the privilege as seems too often to absorb all sense of 
the burden. 
19. A question might he raised, ho,,, far the inert 
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acquiescence, ,vith ,vhich most men \vould, under such 
circumstances, be content, was entitled to be called be- 
lief. "r e perceive, among ourselves, ho,v little of pri- 
vate judgment is really brought into practical exercise; 
at least, ho,v little there is of that genuine and sedu- 
lous kind of investigation, upon which alone any result 
,vorthy of being termed a judgment can be founded. 
The labour of perfornlance is declined, ,vhile the right 
to undergo that labour is jealously and extravagantly 
asserted-asserted, under the notion of its being a va- 
luable possession tending to self-respect, and ill uttcr 
forgetfulness of the toil which it ought to entail. But 
,vhen that toil ,vas actually, and on principle, dis- 
couraged, ,,"hen the conlmand of the apostle to Chris- 
tians in general, "prove all things," was reversed, 
,,
ollld not religious teaching be, as it were, s,vallo,,
ed, 
without being tasted; received in sound, ,vithout re- 
ference to the sense; in quantity, ,yithout reference to 
quality 1 For there ,vas no recognition of any intrin- 
sic difference in sense or in quality; and, therefore, to 
the mass of men, "\'\' ho al \-rays seek the shortest ,yay 
of bringing their religious concerns to ,vhat seems in 
their eyes a settlement, the operation could not fail to 
becoll1e purely mechanical;' and a service sadly de- 
graded indeed, ,vhen considered as the offering of a 
spiritual creature) redeemed by Christ, to his Father 
in heaven. Not, on the other hand, that doubts and 
misgivings, or even questionings in any form, are the 
essential antecedents of a sound and ,vorthy faith; not 
that intellectual investigation is the only ,vay to that 
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gréat acquisition; but that, as the religion of the 
Redeeu1er is destined to occupy the "'hole man, so it 
ought to be actively grasped by the understanding, as 
,veIl a
 Ïlnplicitly received into the affections and the 
,viII. 
20. To those minds ,vhich felt a vital interest in 
the nlatter, ,vhich fixedly contenlplated ,,,hat they 
received as being truth, for the truth's sake, there 
lnight, indeed, providentially be Ï1nparted a 8piritual 
benefit, arising out of the very act of a sublnissioll 
contrary to their individual bias. The sacrifice of 
their prepossessions, or of their impressions, even of 
their reasonable ÏIllpressions, ,vhell hostile to the fic- 
tions of the Church of ROIne, might, in God's appoint- 
11lent, be lnade a fruitful part of their earthly disci- 
pline; but this is good ,vrought by Divine "Tisdoll} out 
of evil-good such as ,ve constantly see elicited froln 
every fornl of evil, ho,vever nlalignant, and it tends in 
no ,vay to the justification of that evil; besides that it 
is obviously applicable only to a snlall class of per- 
sons, ,vila fornl, a
 compared ,vith mankind in general, 
the exception, and not the rule. 'Vith the 1na8S, as 
has been said before, ,vhen the exercise of the I1lental 
po,vers in the proof of the doctrines of religion ,vas not 
only not inculcated as a duty, but denounced or 
treated as an offence, it is 110 breach of charity to say 
that ,vhat ,vas terll1ed belief could be little n10re than 
a mechanical reception. 
21. Secondly, as regarded 111atter of discipline. In 
this departnlent, as in1lTIutability ,,
as not professed, it 
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n1ight be hastily conjectured, that n10re scope was 
given to the free judgn1ent of individuals; but it 
,vas not so. It did not follo,v, because the Church 
might change in n1atter of (liscipline, that she could 
err in it. The very perfection of her agency, the very 
proof of her infallibility, Inight lie in the successive 
adaptation of her discipline to the changing circun1- 
stances of successive periods. But in truth, as disci- 
pline is for the most part secondary in its nature, yet 
necessary \vherever men are combined for collective 
purposes, since there must be unity of rule in order to 
render co-operation possible and effective, and as in 
general neither the negative nor the affirmative upon 
a matter of discipline involves (antecedently to the sen- 
tence of competent authority) religious principle or 
duty, ,ve nlay be of opinion that private judgment has 
naturally little place in this departInent, and that 
there is little to surrender, because there is little to 
exact. Yet here the Church of Rome, if she did not ad- 
vance her 1110st extravagant pretensions, enforced, per- 
haps, the n10st exorbitant of all her demands. It ,vas 
a la,v of discipline that took the cup fron1 the laity; 
an act of robbery, in which we see the \vantonuess of 
spiritual despotism in its 'extremest stage, ,yhell it 
seems so intoxicated ,vith po,ver as to exercise op- 
pression silnply for its o,vn sake; to treat the Chris- 
tian liberty of individual members of the Church as 
approaching to the nature of a positive though neces- 
sary evil, ,vhich it is right in every ,yay to repress and 
to curtail. 
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22. Further, let us regard the cOIn position of the 
services of the Church. I t appears that, before the 
Reformation, preaching, to ,vhich ,ve must generally 
trust for stirring up the lninds of the people to an in- 
telligent activity in religion, had become rare to the 
last degree. Bn t there ,vas even n10re than this. 
'Vhat ,vas the chief service of the Church? 'Vhat 
was the nature of the service ,vhich, and ,vhich I ùe- 
lieve alone, ,vas held to be of absolute obligation? 
"That participation uf the individual mind, 'v hat 
energy and effort of its faculties, did the lnass re- 
quire? It ,vas not, like our ordinary services, an 
united action of prayer, offered up by the priest, and 
shared all along by the congregation. It was not, 
like our adlninistration of the Communion, a service 
of joint prayer ,vith the oblation, consecration, and 
distribution of the Sacranlent of the Body and Blood 
of Christ. It ,yas a service of ,vhich the central and 
consumnlating act ,vas a sacrifice offered up by the 
priest on behalf of the people, especially of those at- 
tending it, but "\vithout any further participation on 
their part than by presence, an innovation suLstituted 
for the ancient practice of general and constant con1- 
munion. 8uscipe (says the priest at the altar) sancte 
Pater 011'lnipotens Eterne Deus, hanc i'/nrnaculatam 
hostia'/n qua'/Jl ego indignus fa'/Jlulus lUllS o.ffero tibi 
Deo '/Jleo vivo et ve'/"o, pro inn1nl1e'/"abilibus peccatis et 
offensionibus et neg ligentiis 'Jneis, et pro o'lnnibus cir- 
cU'lllstantibus, sed et pro o'/Jznibus, 9""c. * If this ob- 
.. Roman Missal, Ordinary of the l\fass. 
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servation have any force, it is entirely ,vith respect to 
the lnass as it was separated fronl the act of comnlU- 
nion by the Church of Ron1e. Further, it was and 
still is a service, great part of which is pronounced 
so rapidly and inaudibly by the priest at the altar, 
as apparently to preclude anything like full COl1l- 
munity of action on the part of the people. 
23. It is true, indeed, that at the present day trans- 
lations of the Missal are published in many places, 
and the people lnay folJo,v the ,vords ,vhich they do 
not hear, and n1aterials for their private devotions are 
supplied at the interstices of the public service: but 
in other places I apprehend it is not so; in ancient 
tilnes, even since the Reforlnation, it ,vas not so; 
,vhen the French bishops conden1ned the translation 
of the Missal in 1661,* and ,vere sustained ill the 
sentence by the reigning pontiff; and ,vhen Dr. Cole 
contended at 'Vestlninster, in j 559, "That in the 
Church of Christ many things may be said and done, 
the mysteries whereof the people kno,veth not, neither 
are they bound to know. 'Vhich thing, that is, that 
tIle people did not hear and understand tIle C01JllJlOn 
prayel
 of the priest and 'J}zinistel
, is evident and 
plain by the practice of the ancient Greek Church, 
and that also that no,v is at Venice or else'\vhere."t 
Nay, even the moderate Tunstal, in the reign of Ed- 
,yard "I., though favourable to the translation of a 
part of the public service, "conceived the majesty of 


* Churcll Principles Considered in their Results, vii. 43. 
t Carùwc}]'s History of Conferences, p. ,0. 
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religion ,vould suffer and grow cheap, if the luost so- 
lemn part of it should be understood by the audience." * 
'Vhat could nlore tend, than such a curtaihuent of 
their privilege in offering up the solen1n ðacrifice of 
prayer (amounting in lnanÿ cases to its absolute aboli- 
tion), to hinder and abridge the free habitual exercise 
of the faculties upon the subject-matter of religion? 
24. Again, if ,ve consider the lnethod of intellectual 
discipline ,vhich ,vas, and to a great extent still is, 
prescribed in the Roman Church for those ,vho are 
to be students in theology, \ve find that it ,vas tech- 
nical and peculiar in the extreme. I am not about to 
follo,v the ordinary custom of denouncing the school- 
luen, nor anI I conI petent to pronounce an opinion 
upon the expediency of such a system as theirs for 
such persons. If anyone ,,"ould see ,vllat has been 
thought of thenI by inquirers who have studied their 
\yorks ,vithout bias in their favour, he may do ,veIl to 
consult the ,vork of Sir J alnes Mackintosh on the 
History of Ethical Science.t Those ,vho have paid 
any attention to continental preaching cannot fail to 
perceive, that the study of Tholnas Aquinas, upon 
whose works I believe theological instruction is very 
conlmonly modelled, is at least not without sonle great 
advantages. But, previously to the Reformation, it is 
evident that the scholastic lnode of reasoning was 
greatly in excess, and ,vas pursued into multitudes of 
unprofitable subtleties. The consequence was, to take 


* Collier, vol. v. p. 251, part ii. b. iv. 
+ l\fackintosh's History of Ethical Science, p. 89. 
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away the key of kno\vledge from that considerable 
and valuable class of persons ,vho, though \vithout a 
professional calling, or splendid talents, or freedom 
frolD the ordinary cares of life, are yet able, ,,
here 
access to the sources of religious truth is free, to ac- 
quire a good degree of acquaintance ,vith the subject, 
and by means of knowledge duly sought and gained 
to realise additional growth in grace. So that the 
,vorld ,vas pretty nearly divided into persons scientific- 
ally expert in theology, and persons in tellectuall y 
ignorant of religion; the former being, ,,,ith very fe\v 
exceptions, priests, and the latter, therefore, cOlnprising 
nearly the entire lay and also a large portion of the 
clerical community. 
25. But thirdly; ho\v \vere the particular tenets held 
in the Romish Church calculated to influence private 
tempers and conduct in a manner relevant to our pre- 
sent inquiry? For at first sight it would seen1 that, 
granting the duty of absolute acquiescence in disci- 
pline for the uniformity and harn10ny of the body of 
the Church; granting the propriety of mere reci- 
piency in doctrine, in deference to her high spiritual 
privilege of dispensing fron1 God His truth in all its 
certainty and perfection: yet siil1, in that largest por- 
tion of the religious life of the individual \f"hich is 
naturally and necessarily private, in the general appli- 
cation of the system of rules delivered into his hands 
to his daily practice, in short, in the practical govern- 
n1ent of the conscience, there lnust be left abundaut 
rOOlll for the exercise of faith, diligence, discrirnilla- 
F2 
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tion, and all the active qualities of the mind; anù, 
therefore, an am pIe field provided for the free deve- 
lopment of character. For here a glance in,vards 
,viII surely remind us, that a great portion of 1110ral 
facts, and those the lllost lnaterial, because they are 
thc class most closcly connected ,vith tlle formation 
and elucidation of Illotives, are kno'wn in the first in- 
stance to the individual alone. Perhaps ,ye may go 
further and say, there is luuch in the varied ,yorkings 
of the lllind of each person, ,vhich must be kno,vn to 
hilll of all men exclusively. lVlany of its tints and 
colours, many of its initial and intercepted lTIOYC- 
lllents, nlan)' of its cOlubinations of feeling and motive 
defying verbal exposition, yet not altogether inac- 
cessible to reflèctive analysis: llluch, in short, of ,vhat 
IllOst essentially constitutes our life in the sight of 
God, can never Le other\vise than very imperfectly 
eXplained through the Illediul1l of any systenl of Ollt- 
,vard signs like hunlan language, anù lnllst therefore 
relllain for the 1110st part bet\veen Hinl and ourselves. 
26. ì T et it is here that the peculiar genius of Ro- 
manism is IllOst ,yonderful and conspicuous. E\gery- 
,vhere it seems to interpose itself between the luan 
and his God, a dimly transparent lnediunl, allo\ving 
only a measured and lÏIuited quantity of IIis light to 
pierce through the curtain ,vhich it spreads. And 
no\v let us reyie,v in series some of those distinctive 
tenets ,vhich it professed, anù see \\ hether they do not 
tend to\vards this object as their conllllon point of 
union; llanlely, the dra,villg out from thc lnind of 
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the individual those processes which concern his sal- 
vation, and making him extrinsically dependent on 
something above himself, yet below God, by removing 
the control of theln from his o,vn command. I must, 
ho,vever, state, once for all, that, in order to estimate 
actual results, we must be content to look at Romanism 
in the form which it naturally and ordinarily takes 
among masses of men, and not merely in the logical 
definitions of its theology. 
27. First, then: to this would tend the cro"\vd of 
mediators, '\vrongfully interposed between man and 
the one Mediator. The vie'\v of Christ as a mediator 
does not tend to suppress the activity of in,vard reli- 
gion, becausE: our final salvation depends upon union 
,vith Him, union with Him upon assimilation to Him, 
assimilation to Hinl upon the reality and effect of our 
daily discipline on earth. But mediators "\vho are 
Inen or angels only, and with whom ,ve have no spe- 
cial relations, do but come in as substitutes, falsely 
proclaimed to do for us 'v hat ,ve are bound to do for 
ourselves, when their intercession comes to be con- 
tern plated, ,y hich practically is too often the case, as 
our proper channel of access to our Lord. This is 
widely different from that Tegard to holy beings as 
examples, ,,yhich teaches us to follo,v them as they 
follo,v Christ, and really and legitinIately tends to 
quicken thereby our spiritual discipline. And the 
mediation, of ,vhich I here speak, means nIuch more 
than intercession such as man nIay practise: much 
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that is only partially avo,ved, perhaps, in the theory 
of the ROlnish Church, but even no,v too gellerall y 
legible in her practice. * 
28. To,vards the saIne end ,vould operate the doc- 
trine of purgatory: adjourning till after death that 
,york of purification through suffering, ,vhich, along 
,vith the work of probation through love, enjoynlent, 
hope, fear, and other affections and emotions, God 
has appointed to be done before death. 


Quæ quis apud superos, furto ]ætatus inani, 
Distulit in seraIn cOlnmissa piacula mortem.t 


A reflective man lnay indeed feel so profoundly his 
o,vn actual sinfulness, that he may long for a more 
extended period than the span of hlllnan life afford
, 
as seenling absolutely necessary for its eradication. 
And again \ve may sonletinles meet with instances 
,vhere the true idea of this our earthly course is rein- 
stated. So ,vrites the Abbé de St. Cyran, "Ula }J}olson 
que J.e regarde C011l1ne 'I1l0n purgatoire."t But neither 
of these are the comnlon vie,v; and the idea of pur- 
gatory in fact renloves from practical contemplatioll 
111 uch of the real purpose of our earthly being, and 
leads in the same proportion to carelessness .for the 
present about the in\vard discipline of religion, so 
large a portion of \vhose office it has transplanted into 
a distant region. 


.;. Tyler's Prhnitive Christian ,V orship, part ii. eh. iii. 
'" Æll, vi. 5ü8. 
:1: Hceueil de Pièccs relatives à fHi8toire de Port Roya], p. 148, 
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29. In the doctrine of relics, again, ,ve trace a sin1Ï- 
lar tendency. In them the ROlnish Church lodges a 
virtue, the practical effect of 'v hich is, I do not say 
to extinguish, but to fetter, all free mental action in 
religion, because it substitutes that ,vhich is external 
for that ,vhich is. inward; not indeed in theory, for, 
certainly, faith ought to be exercised upon the relic; 
hut in practice, because it is too n1anifest, that the 
arbitrary multiplication of these instrumental '1nedia 
in religion gives a facility to the corrupt inclinations 
of n1an, by encouraging and disposing hÏ1n to Î1nagine 
that a mere out,vard act on his part, joined to the 
intrinsic virtue on theirs, is sufficient. Doubtless, 
there are Christian ordinances of intrinsic virtue, and 
1nost necessary are they to repress the opposite danger 
from an un balanced and una,ved mental action on the 
part of man; but the sacrifice of prayer in the Church 
is a constant exhortation to luen to worship both with 
all their hearts, and all the strength of their best 
faculties, and this exercise it is the effect of Romanism, 
as it operates on the mass, to impair, by the cro,vd of 
spurious and fictitious helps ,vhich it professes system- 
atically to afford. 
30. N o'v let us look to 'pilgrimages: to the pre- 
ference for the particular in1age of a saint at some one 
place, oyer other Î1nages of the same saint else,vhere; 
to the public advertisen1ent of accounts of purgatorial 
rel11ission for specified external acts; to the very 
prayers ,vhich \ve find in the churches of the Conti- 
nent, headed ,vith the promise that such and such 
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religious advantages shall be given to all ,vho devoutly 
recite theln; for example, to the (I think) ten spiritual, 
,yith some other nUIuber of temporal, benefits, ,vhich 
Jnay be found posted in some churches of ROIne, as 
resulting from the use of holy ,vater. Do not one 
and all of these suggest the same observation: that 
they tend, silently pel
haps, but }Jowerfully, to the 
substitution of out,vard and formal, for in,vard anù 
spiritual, acts; and that this so iUll11ediate juxtaposi- 
tion of acts and their re\vards go('
 out of the line and 
the analogy of Goù"s dispensations, and by rendering 
our discipline less moral anù more nlechanical, 
shortens the arnl and the reach of faith, and buhsti- 
tutes for it those inlmediate expectations ,vhich belong 
to OlIr sensuall1ature, and in "rhich even the inferior 
aninlal::s largely participate! 
31. But the grand exenlplificatiol1 of the influence 
of ROlnanl:,n1 upon individual agency in religion is to 
be perceived in a conI bined vie,v of the great doctrines 
of supererogatory ,yorks, indulgences, auricular con- 
fession, penance, and absolution. The branche
 are 
to bear fruit unto the vine: but the first of these doc- 
trines supplies us ,,,ith an excuse for fruitlessness, if 
the love of other nlen to Christ has already so far ex- 
ceeded lueasure, that it is reaùy to supply our short- 
conlings-,vhat a tenlptation to creatures, ,vhose 
Lesetting danger is Hot excess of zeal! Then of in- 
dulgences: they are, it is said, renlÏssions of temporaJ 
penaltie
 due to 
in. No,v, ,ve kno,v of no tenlporaJ 
penalty ,,,hich i::; not also corrective, and elnployed for 
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discipline: indulgences are, then, a remISSIon or 
abrogation of our discipline, of the lessons by" hich 
,ve are to be educated for heaven; and thus they are 
simply taking so much as they profess to remit, from 
the range of our spiritual profit on earth. 
32. And hOlf do the remaining doctrines, as they 
are blended in the Church of Rome, bear upon the 
prilnary and most essential exercise of all, and upon that 
continual pardon ,vhich the soul requires, in order to 
render any acceptable :5ervice? The tide of sin flo,vs 
back upon us the nloment it has been repelled: and 
to be delivered fron1 its flood-to be "Tashed fron1 day 
to day-to have our justification rene\veù and restored 
in the perpetual cleansing of the blood of our Lord- 
this is the very pre-condition of all acceptable and 
Christian service. Y et even here the Roman arts 
Ita ve infused a poison. St. Augustine calls the Lord's 
Prayer qllotidiana pllrgatio nostra, sho,ving ho\v he 
regarded this striving and supplication for pardon as 
a ,york incessantly required, and like,vise depending 
on the e-xercise of the soul in confession and prayer 
before God. But "That routine are lnen permitted, in 
the ROlnan discipline, to substitute? I do not say 
that she teaches so, but that so the lnass of human 
nature will be found to use it. They \rill 111ake con- 
fession at distant intervals to a priest, discharge the 
acts of penance ,vhich he enjoins, and receive his 
absolution; and a sacralnental character has been 
given to these 3cts; acts, none of then1 blame,vorthy, 
but the reverse: acts, ho,vever, taken out of their 
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o,vn place by the Ronlan doctrine. They are taken 
to be sacraulental: but our daily prayers are not 
sacramental, nor taken to be so. Does it not follow, 
that our attention and desire ,viII be concentrated 011 
the forIner? that the mass of men, ever anxious to 
discharge religious duties at a 11lininluIll of trouble, 
,rill be detached in no s111all degree from the unseen 
and 'v holly in,vard and continual acts of prayer, not 
al"rays bringing any palpable re,vard, and ,vill substi- 
tute for then1 the confession, ,vhich recurs but at rare 
intervals, and the penance and absolution, ,vhich 
deepen spiritual torpor, by rene,ving periodically the 
sacramcn tal * a::;:;urance of pardon froln ,vithout? 
33. SOlne lllay reply, that confession is a ,,"ork 
of great severity and self-Illortification. But it is for 
the very reason that it is a ,,,"ork tlJUS arduous and 
severe, nay, so Î111possiblc to be fully discharged 
through ,vords-for there must al 'Nays rCIl1ain the 
prayer to God to look at the ,vhole heart with an eye 
far more searching than our O'Vll, and to detect and 
cure all its iniquity-it is for this very reason that it 
is also a ,york, ,vhich ought not to be lnade habitually 
to depend upon a n1ere verbal exposition before one 
,vho cannot see the heart, and ,,
hich, ,vhen it is nlade 
so dependent, ,vill degenerate ,vith the Il1ass into a 
cold, fornlal, perfunctory act, endured as it ,vas before 
the Reforlnation, Lut now, I believe, to a great extent 
discontinued, in Roman Catholic countries, by the 
upper classes and the 111alc sex in general. 'Vhen 
* Heb. yi. 6. 
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exhibited as the Ï1nperative and ahnost exclusive 
lneans of access to pardon, it obviously harn10nised 
with a systen1 in which the most solelnn concerns of 
the soul ,vere taken a,vay from itself, and placed in 
the hands of the priest, and the scope of individual 
agency in religion proportionably reduced. 
34. It is to be feared that the profoundest and lnost 
solenln exercises of the soul thus became Inatter of 
arithmetical calculation; were merely ,veighed against 
the external penance \vhich would COlnmute them, and 
ceased to be regarded in the a,vful character of sin: 
that the spiritual relations of men to,vards God ,vere 
vie,ved as an account bet,veen debtor and creditor, 
,vhich ,vas capable of heing accurately balanced fronl 
time to time, and on ,vhich men n1Ïght run up a score, 
in the intention of paying it off by penance. Not 
that this was the deliberate vie,v of the Roman Church; 
but ,ve cannot look even to her forInal doctrines on 
the subject, '\'Vithont finding that she grievously tam- 
pered ,vith singleness and sincerity of motiye, and 
left much room for reservations ,vhere they ought, of all 
things, to be avoided. It is of the actual effect of 
such doctrines on the màss of men that I speak; and 
,ve cannot, I think, but see in all this the substitution of 
sensual, forinal, mechanical relations bet"een God and 
n1an, for those ÌIl,vard works of confession and prayer, 
self-inspection and self-government, ,yhich are ap- 
pointed to be our habitual exercise, and the appro- 
priate Ineans of ensuring an earnestness and activity 
of the faculties of the mi
d in the matter of religion, 
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to ,vhich external confession appears in the main to be 
properly subsidiary, ,,-hen employed as a test or veri- 
fication of that ,vhich is in,vard. 
35. It has not here been atten1pted to enunlerate 
the "yhole of the Romish peculiarities, but such only 
as have the Inost specific bearing on the suLject of 
these pages. The foregoing strain of re111ark Inight, 
ho,vever, be prolonged. For example, nothing ha
 
been 
aid upon the distinction of Inortal and venial sin, 
as taught by Romanists; nor of the doctrines of proba- 
bility and reservation, ,vhich have also a real connec- 
tion ,vith the foregoing argunlent; nor, for a different 
reason, of the sale of indulgences, 'v hich "Tould add iln- 
111ensely to its force. This last, indeed, ,,,,as the extrava- 
gance, almost the caricature, of inilluity. It went not 
to linlit, but to destroy, ,vherever it prevailed, the spi- 
rituality, that is the \vhole subjective reality, of reli- 
gion. \l'lthout resort to this deviation fronl the 
ackno,vledged systenl of ROlnanisnl, I think that from 
a consideration of those doctrines and practices \vhich 
it confessedly embraces, ,ve lnay be satisficd of the 
fact, that when brought into contact ,vith the ordinary 
standard of the dispositions of men, they must po,ver- 
fully tend to deaden that in,vard action ,,,,hich is the 
life and soul of all true Christianity. 
36. There 'vere, ho,vcver, two classes ,vho cannot be 
included in the scope of these observations. One, that 
of the intellectuallnen, \vho found a sharpening disci- 
pline for aU their mental po,vers, in harmollising the 
intricacies and the subtleties of the highly-artificial 
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dogll1atisll1, that prevailed so extensively ,vithin the 
Roman Church. The other, that of the holy men, to 
,vho111 confession would, indeed, be the 1110St intense 
and solemn exercise; whose tender consciences ,vould 
not be satisfied until they had exhausted every effort 
to rid themselves of the burden of their most secret 
SIns. The holy men of ROl11anisn1 have been great 
lights of Christianity. Penance ,,,ith them ,,,ould be 
a kind of thank-offering; a beseeching God, as it 
were, to accept their humble and feeble, their sinful 
and punishable, efforts at self-discipline; absolution, a 
cOlnfort ,vhich they 'vould receive ,vith tremb1ing; and 
pain and shame, freely undergone, would co-operate 
,,,ith love to keep then1 stedfast in their allegiance.- 
37. The general effect, ho,vever, of this repressive 
policy upon intelligent and a,vakened minds, is to alarm 
suspicion, to insinuate far and ,vide a latent scepticis111 
an10ng those ,yho have no positive inclination to,vards 
the Gospel, and to check and stunt the growth of 
favourable dispositions where their seeds exist. Such 
persons will, for a time, be content to receive the cur- 
rent systen1 in the mass, unexamined and consequently 
unappreciated. This, I think, ,vas precisely the atti- 
tude of the mind of )10ntesquieu, who regarded reli- 
gion as s0111ething to ,vhich the principle of change in 
its external institutions could h.ave no application. 
On pellt bien changer les lois, pa1
ce qu' elles ne sont 
censées qu' être bonnes; l1zais les institutions de la 1'eli- 
gion sont tOlljours SZljJpOStes étre les l1zeille1.lres. * So he 


* Esprit des Loix, xxvi. 2. 
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says the Roman legislator:; ,vere too \vise to introduce 
any alteration into the established forms of religion; 
les institutions lU17Jlailles pcuvent bien changer, Juais les 
divines doivent étre il1t1llllables C07nme les dieux '/1lé1neS ;* 
the dognlas of Christianity must be subjected to no 
examination. "Then an active mind has learned to 
aùopt ,vithout discrinllnation such an opinion of the 
immutability of all things out\vard as ,veIl as in,vard, 
subjective as well as objective, that are connected ,yith 
religion, it proves not the satisfaction of the under- 
standing, but its despair; it proves that the ground 
\rhich Christianity ought to occupy in the intelligent 
part of our nature is undermined, and that an explo- 
sion is at hand, as "'"as the case in France ,vhen MOll- 
tesquieu ,vrote; just as on the other hand, \vhen lnen 
reverse this error and apply the principle of universal 
change to religion, ,ve lnay be assured that it has lost 
its root in the affections, and that affairs are ripening 
in like manner, though in an opposite direction, for 
SOlne great catastrophe. And it seenlS probable, that 
such a volcanic action as that of the French Revolution 
\vould have convulsed hunlan society at an earlier 
period, had not the Refornlation afforded a vent for 
the gathering evil before it had become \vholly un- 
governable. 


:Ie Po1itique des Romains dans Ia Re1igion. 
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SECTION II. 


THE LUTHERAN REFOR::\IATION. 


38. Such then, as has been described, ,vas the state 
of the ,vorld, in reference to liberty and activity of 
individual judgment, at the period ,vhen Luther and 
Z ,vinglius blew the first blasts of the trumpet. I t ,viII 
no,v be necessary to consider the vie,vs of the Re- 
fornlers with regard to this subject; and together ,vith 
their intentions, the natural, yet very different and 
unforeseen results of the transactions in ,vhich they 
bore a part, considered in the aggregate. So far as it 
respects the foreign Reformation, on which a brief out- 
line ,viII suffice, ,ve lnay regard it as t,vofold. The 
Cal vinistic branch of it is, for the purposes of this in- 
quiry' sufficiently represented in the English puritans 
and their brethren beyond the Scottish border, of 'v horn 
there ,viII be occasion to treat hereafter. That portion 
of the work, ,vhich Luther and Melancthon conducted, 
appears to have been guided by different ecclesiastical 
principles, such as justify a disti
ct notice. After 'v hich, 
it will be required by the scope of this volume to ex- 
amine the case, so far as it respects our o,vn country, 
more in detail; and to trace there both the intent of 
the Refornlation, in the actually subsisting doctrine of 
the Anglican Church upon the subject, and the spirit 
and inherent tendency of the acts, by ,vhich that re.. 
forlnation ,vas achieved. 
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39. At the conlmencelnent of the Continental Re- 
forlnation, the object contemplated by its authors \va
 
not, primarily, the estabIislul1ent of any abstract prin- 
ciple, but the relnoval of positive and palpable abuse. 
The practice of private judgment preceded its theory; 
and it is difficult indeed to say ,vhcn, in its specific 
sense, it commenced; when the general protest of the 
Refofl1lation began to differ in principle fronl the de- 
Inands of Saint Bernard, and others, for the renloval 
of gross lnischiefs in the Church. It ,vas as the ,york 
advanced, and the number of detected corruptions ,vas 
increased, and the efforts for their lnaintenance canle 
into collision with tho:;e for their renloval, that the 
TIlen directly engaged, and their successors in the con- 
test, found themselves cOlnpelled to fall back upon a 
general principle applicable to all the changes they pro- 
poseq., and coextensive "ith the oLjections they had to 
meet 011 the part of the Ronlallists; \\
ho, insteaù of 
being satisfied to join issue ,vith them upon their 
arguments, rather began by denying their right to 
argue, and ùrove then1 first to the practical exerci
e 
of that right, then to a scrutiny into its nature, and, 
last of all, to its avo,ved 111aintenance as a principle.* 
40. Thus "e find, first, on the part of Luther, a free 
appeal to the Pope froln his ll1inisters; the act of an 
unsuspicious n1Ïnd, follo\ving the truth according to its 


* The high authority of 
Ir, IIal1an1 appears to corroborate this view. 
Literature of Europe, cll. iv. 60, 61. For a detail of facts pvincing- 
the intentions of the continental reformers, see Palmer on tIle Church, 
part I. eh. xii. 
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light, confiding in its power, and in the disposition of 
others to ackno,vledge its clailn ,vhen fairly presented 
to them, and to ratify it in the face of men by their 
assent. In this first resort he ,vas disappointed: but he 
did not fall back merely upon his in,vard convictions, 
apart from the se
se of the universal Church, as a 
ground to justify his teaching and belief: On the con- 
trary, he entered his appeal from the Pope to a general 
council, a proceeding not heretical nor contulnacious, 
but conformable with thevie,vs authoritatively declared 
at the council of Constance. "r e perceive here his 
reference to ,vhat ,vas held to be the legitimate 
exponent of the general mind of the Church; , and ,ve 
are still within linlits compatible w'ith devoted Roman- 
ism. Perhaps Luther did not doubt the infallibility 
of a general council at the tinle, in ,vhich case he ,vent 
the \vhole length of the Cisalpine school. At least he 
recognised the propriety of submitting to it his o,vn 
individual judgment; and this is quite enough to 
show ho,v very far ,vas his proceeding from the licen- 
tious opinions, which men in modern times have not 
only adopted for themselves, but have also ascribed to 
the Reformers. 
41. And the course actually pursued by Luther ,vas 
that ,vhich seems to correspond ,vith ,vhat reason 
,vould an ticipate. "rhen the sale of indulgences sug- 
gested itself to his view as a monstrous abuse, and 
'v hen he failed in his first and immediate resort to the 
executive ecclesiastical authorities for its redress, the 
Divine "r ord ,,,"ould next occnr as the readie
t and 
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1l10st proper standard of appeal, the most certain and 
Inost fixed. To elicit the authentic expression of the 
mind of the Church in its Inost solemn form, it ,va
 
necessary, according to the maxinlS then prevalent in 
Germany, to bave recourse to an æcumenical council, 
,vhich could not be assembled ,vithout a g'eneral con- 
. 
currence of civil potentates, divided by interest and 
passion in every imaginable lray; and it was likewise 
a measure nlost repugnant to the kno,vn, and by that 
time inveterate, prejudices of the court of Ronle. 
Pending his appeal, 'v hat should he do? He had 
failed to procure assent to the ternlS he had proposed, 
that silence should be enjoined on both sides. To 
procure the convocation of such a body ,vas an aiul 
too relnote, and requiring Ly far too great an appa- 
ratus of means in order to its attainlnent, to be ,vithin 
his reach; and so distant a hope could avail little for 
the satisfaction of a mind-nay, Inore, for the acquittal 
of a conscience-
arnestly contenlplating a practical 
purpose, and that purpose the removal of a mischief 
not only most extensively spread, but of daily and 
hourly recurrence. 
42. Meantime the controversy lay bet,veell hill1 011 
the one side, and on the other, not the suprelne, but 
only the first executive authority of the Church. 
Luther's ,vas, indeed, thus far a course of private 
judgment, that he differed from his official superiors; 
but it ,vas upon the interpretation of a la \v by ,vhich 
they, like hilllself, ,vere bound; and his interpretation he 
offered to sublnit to a regular catholic judgment ,vhen 
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pronounced. In the mean time ,vhat could be nlore 
proper, than that he ðhould urge the ground
 of hi
 
interpretations froln the Divine 'V ord? I do not kno,v 
ho,v anyone can impeach in its essence this conduct, 
unless upon a principle which seems quite untenable, 
that no lnan can ever be justified in resisting an official 
superior, though he appeal to the authority paramount 
over both. Nor was the case like one \v here the voice 
of Scripture might have appeared to render an uncer- 
tain sound: no proposition could seeln, at first sight, 
of easier deduction, than that a \varrant ,vas not 
afforded by its text for the sale of indulgences; so that 
Luther appears hardly chargeable ,vith inconsistency 
in appealing inIlnediately to Scripture against the 
doctrine of venal justification, and at the sanIe tiffip 
referring his vie,vs to the ultÎlnate arbitrement of the 
organs of the Church. "Thy should he doubt the 
lneaning of Scripture, on a Roman Catholic principle, 
Inore than that of any other document, until some 
positive reason for such doubt \vere supplied, by a 
condemnation of his vie\v froln the proper authority 
-the decree of a general council? 
43. "Tl1Île affairs ,vere suspended in this manner, 
,vp find no evidence to sho,ÿ that Luther ever intended 
to separate hinIself froln the connllunion of the Church. 
It is historically certain that he did not actually sepa- 
rate hÏ1nself even from that of the Pope; but he hinl- 
self was, unla\vfully as ,ve must consider, eXCOlll111U- 
nicated by the Pope, and the sentence ,vas accepted 
and enforced by the bishops. He retaliated, it is true, 
ü2 
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upon the Pope himself. Yet he and his successors 
appear never to have disclaimed for a period of forty 
or fifty years the true sovereign authority of the col- 
lective Church;* they continued to 111aintain the doc- 
trine that all Christians ,vere bound to be of one body; 
they habitually referred to the rnind of the fathers and 
. 
of the prÏ1llitive Church; they had no idea of the 
recent systelll of denonlinations. 'Ve may blalne the 
violence with ,vhich Luther denounced the Sacrament.. 
aries; but ,ve should do him gross injustice if ,vc 
referred it to the exasperated priùe of dog1l1atisn1, or 
to personal feeling of an y kind, as its source. Surel y 
it ,vas because he believed, that they ,vho resolved the 
Eucharist into pure figure denied a portion of catho- 
lic truth. He, therefore, and they ,vho follo,ved hin1, 
,vere united in intention as to faith ,vith the ,vhole 
Church: they" ere united as to faith, just as the t,vo 
sections of Europe, ,vhich adhered to Rome and Avig.. 
non respectively during the schiS111 of the fourteenth 
century, ,vere still in,vardly united as to comu1unioll. 
44. But in the mean ti1l1e a ne,v necessity had 
sprung up. Luther and his follo\vers had been rejected 
froln Christian comu1union by their bishops, ,vho gene- 
rally adhered to the Pope. For a \vhile they could 
receive Christian ordinances frou1 the priests ,vho had 
been regularly ordained; but ho\y was the general 
,vórk of Church government to be carried on? IIo,v 
,vere the desired l'efor111S of discipline to be iutro- 
duced? And the difficulties ,vould increase, as this 


* Palmer on the Church, part 1\-. ch. i. (Vol. II. p. 101.) 
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unhappy state of things continued. Their clergy 
must needs depart in the course of nature. "That 
"'ere the alternatives before then11 On the one hand 
to subscribe to tenets not only ,vhich their soul ab- 
horred, but also which they sa,v to be contrary to the 
faith of the primitive and undivided Church. To 
have done this ,vould l1ave been in them actual sin of 
the deepest dye. \Vere they then to allo,v their chil- 
dren to gro,v up unbaptized, their churches to renlaÎn 
,vithout prayer and the preaching of the "r ord, their 
o,vn bodies and souls to be al,vays unfed by the Sacra- 
lnent of the Eucharist? Or, on the other hand, ,vere 
those priests ,vho had protested against papal abuses 
to venture upon constructing provisionally a Church 
polity for themselves; to go beyond the limits of their 
nlinisterial cOll1mission, upon grounds of the nlost 
rigorous necessity, and to an extent strictly limited by 
the bounds of that necessity? 
45. It is, I believe, historically demonstrable that 
this ,vas the issue put by Luther and the Reforlned 
Churches of Germany. In 1545, ,vithin a fe,v 
Inonths of the death of their great leader, they thus 
expressed themselves in a fornlal document: "raldè 
optal1l1.lS, 'ilt Episcopi et collegæ 9ubernationis Ecclesi- 
asticæ vere faciant Sllæ vocationis oificia. Et in eo 
casu o.fferil1lus obedientia111 nostraTìl, videlicet si desinent 
esse hostes veræ doctrinæ, quanl projiternur."* This ,vas 
the kind of necessity ,vhich they alleged for an extra- 
ordinary aSSUll1ption of authority; and it ,viII justify 
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none but those ,vho can allege the like. Let us also 
observe its bounds. The Gernlan refornlation ,vas 
only thus far founded upon private judgment, that it 
,vas in disobedience to the immediate ecclesiastical 
authorities, but under an appeal to the comInon supe- 
rior of both parties, namely, the nlind of the universal 
Church: as if a subaltern should decline to obey his 
colonel upon the plea that his command ,vas contrary 
to the rules and orders of the army, and should refer 
the point at issue bet,veen them to the commander of 
the forces. 'Ve may, in fact, compare the resistance 
of the Reformers in general to their diocesans, with 
that of the canons of Cologne,:I(: in an opposite sense, to 
Herman, their archbishop, ,vho ,,"as friendly to the 
I
eforination: a resistance ,vhich ,,,"ould be but ill 
described as a siulple act of private judgment. 
46. It seems sufficiently clear, that the passage 
,,,hich I have just cited represent
 a real and profound 
sentiment, and is no mere profe
sion put forth for the 
purpose of gaining temporary advantage. The very 
same forin ula, in 'v hich it is contained, defines the 
episcopal function in the Church, in evident contC111- 
plation of its rene,val. The consistories ,vhich ,vere 
erected hy Luther and his frienùs ,vere intended as a 
substitution for the officials, through ,vhom the bishop
 
had been used to exercise their disciplinary po,ver, 
and thus ,vere to compo
e a subordinate machinery for 
the goverlllUellt of the diocese, though with a degree 
uf freedo1l1 bufficient to sustain their judicial character. 


* HoùertsOl1, Char]es Y., \01. iii. p. 294 
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The notion \v hich has floated in the popular mind, 
that the superintendents ,vere designed to replace 
bishops, appears to be erroneous. These \vere officers 
appointed to prevent the lapse of one particular episco- 
pal function, the ordinary oversight or visitation of the 
c]ergy, and thus in part to supply the void, ,vhich the 
refusal of the bishops generally to countenance the 
lneasures of reformation had created. 
47. It ,vould appear that, when the struggle had 
lasted in Germany for SOllle years, the hopes of reli- 
gious agreelnent began to be exchanged for the pros- 
pect of a remission of actual strife by the toleration 
of differences. On the one hand, the civil power of 
the Elector of Saxony, and the other princes similarly 
disposed, had been exerted to support the ReforIners ; 
on the other hand, the Emperor, as head of the Ger- 
Inanic body, had claimed the right to enforce every- 
,,-here the ancient usages and the episcopal jurisdiction. 
_4t the pacification of Passau in 1552, and at the Peace 
of religion in 1555, exhaustion and the desire of repose 
produced an accolnmodation. In the first of these, a 
provisional freedon1 in the exercise of religion was 
allo\ved, ,vith a reference to the approaching diet, in 
,vhich it ,vas hoped that the disputes might be brought 
to an end. In the Peace of religion, the claÎIn to en- 
force the episcopal jurisdiction as against the Pro- 
testant States ,vas formally suspended by the Emperor 
until an agreement in religion could be effected, and 
the supreme civil authority ill each state ,vas empo,v- 
0red to deteru1ine the forIn of doctrine and wors_hi p 
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,vithin its Lorders. * The Peace of 'V e
tphalia, in 
1648, confirlned the saIne arrangenlcnt, and defini- 
tively continued this suspension usque ad compositio- 
nC1n Cllristianant discidii religionis. Thns ,ve see that 
the political documents of nlore than a century from 
the Reformation distinctly pointed to the state of re- 
ligioll as being still sJlnething intermediate anù pro- 
vi:-ìional, and ,vaiting therefore for a final decision. 
48. It ,vas the theoretical and still more the prac- 
tical effect of these treaties, to place nluch of the 
effective po,ver of Church government in the hands of 
the German princes, ,vhile they thre,v the illstrlu11ental 
discharge uf the lTIOrc peculiarly episcopal functions, 
in natural course, into the hanù
 of the consistories, 
,vhich had been designed ,vith a different vie\v. Fronl 
the time of the peace of religion it ,vas usual to speak 
of the episcopal prerogative as belonging to the 
prince. For a century and a half, ho,vever, fronl 
that period, the \vriters of Gerlua
y had not forgotten 
that their Refornlers clung firluly to the principle of 
authorit) in the ministry, and regarded the loss of th(1 
episcopate as a ll1isfortune, anù the existing substitu- 
tions as telll porary, and as justifiable onl y on the 
ground of nècessity. They held accordingly, that the 
sense of the clergy ought to preponderate in all regu- 
lations affecting the Church, and that they had spirit- 
lutHy, by divine right, the place of governlnent. But 
there ensued a rapidly progressive declension fro 11 1 
this theory. It becalne the prevalent upiniun, first, 


* Robert:::;on, Chdr1CS V., voL iv. p. 182, 
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that all church po,ver belonged 
o the prince as such; 
then that it was no ll10re than a particular description 
of state po,ver; and next, in natural order, that its 
function ,,-as not to nlaintain, as a fixed body of ob- 
jective and ascertained truth, the confessions of the 
Church, but to secure for each n1an the po,ver of 
thinking for himself, and to lnaintain order ill exter- 
nal rites of religion as in every other public depart- 
Inent. This theory, ,vhich passed by the nanIe of the 
territorial system, and ,vhich ,vas itself a reaction 
froln a policy of stringent repression of differences in 
religious opinion, abolished a great part ûf church 
po,ver, and degraded the little that renlained. It pro- 
duced an opposite reaction against itself, namely, in 
that scheille of opinion, called in Germany the col- 
legial systen1, ,vhich denies the connection of ,vhat is 
visible ,vith ,,,hat is invisible in the Church, and re- 
duces it to a mere sum total of isolated congregations, 
each of ,vhich has no other foundation of existence or 
criterion of doctrine, than the will of those who for the 
IlIOlnent lnay be its lllelllbers. * 
49. No,v let us not fall into the error of regarding 
these false and pernicious schemes as having no other 
origin than individual caprice. 'rhey are both signs 
of the periods in ,vhich they acquired existence and 
currency: but they are more; they are also results of 
the fundamental circun1stal1ces of those and of the im- 


* I have derived t11Îs statement in great part from a recent work 
(Stahl's }{irchenverfassung nach lehre und recht der Protestanten, 
Erlangen, IRI0) of great ability, which I know to be regarded as 
thoroughly ",ell founded in its historical as well as its ecclesiastical 
views by some of the most distinguished men of Germany. 
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luediately preceding generations. '-fhis theory, nan1ed 
territorial, '" hich pretcnded and Ineant to set free indi- 
vidual belief from arbitrary in1positions, and ,vhich 
asserted the right of private judgn1ent ,vithout any 
qualification, ,vas the child of that combination of cir- 
cun1stances in ,vhich the ùishops, the first in rank antl 
responsibility an10ng the guardians of the faith, haù 
heen by cruel necessity excluded froln the govel'l1mellt 
of the Church. It was attempted to supply their placf1 
ill the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ùy a schen1e, 
in ,yhich a really ecclesiastical po,ver should be as- 
cribcd to the 111inistry con1posed of presbyters, ill con- 
nection "itb the prince: but it :,eCllls to have becn 
felt that there ,vas a hopeless incongruity in the inùe- 
finitely prolonged adlninistration of a permanent au- 
thority by a provisional system; and the theories 
fralned to account for the encroachments of the prince 
npon ecclesiastical functionaries failed ill the attelnpt 
to invest the prerogatives thus acquired ,vith such au- 
thority, as to satisfy the private conscience, and procure 
firlH and continueù acceptance of the established doc- 
t ri ne. 
50. Upon the 105s* of the episcopate there follo,ved 
the gradual but conlplcte extirpation of the idea of 
authority: there rClnained in its stead opinion alone. 


* I do not mean to affirm that Luther explicitly asserted what is 
tenned the divine right of episcopacy, but that he recognised its eccle- 
siastical authority, and therefore did not reject, but lost it. It might 
0(' argued that, lnaintaining the divine right of the ministry, and ac- 
knowledging the Episcopate as a legitimate part of it, he admitted its 
divine right by implirntion. 
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True opinion undoubtedly it nlay have been, but it 
,vas stripped of a great part of the subjective strength 
of truth-its historical, and at the same tÌ1ne divine, 
attestation, by a personally visible descent fronl the 
apostles of Christ. There was no longer an organ or 
a tribunal to ,vhich a man could definitely and confi- 
dently point, as having the ,vitness of tradition and the 
known commission of Christ. The abstract idea of au- 
thority,vas no nlore defensible than a standard ,vithout 
its bearers; its personal subject ,vas no more to be 
exhibited in an intelligible forIn: and if it be true 
that the bishops, as successors of the apost}es, are the 
heads and spiritual governors of the Church, ,ve can- 
not but trace the sure ,,"orking of moral causation in 
that historical connection ,vhich has here been de- 
scribed, bet,veen the loss of their order fronl the 
Church, and the disappearance of those ecclesiastical 
principles of ,vhich it is the centre and the life. 
51. The supremacy of private judgment, and its 
practical exemption fronl all effective limitations, ap- 
pear to be almost equally recognised and guaranteed 
by either of the t,vo systems, of ,vhich the one, placing 
church po,ver in the prince, restricts it to securing 
Inutual toleration and decreeing rites purely external; 
and the other, clailning absolute self-government on 
beh
lf of each particular congregation, at the same 
time leaves every person free to form a ne,v scheme 
and a ne,v association for hinlself. N o,v ,vhat was 
the effect of this consecration, or rather this idolatry, 
of the principle of individual judgment? It ,vas de- 

tructive in hlighting even the doctrinal systems, 
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\vhich it ,vas the noble ainl of the ReforIners to re- 
storc. Its devastating effects upon ecclesiastical au- 
thority ,,,ere not more conspicuous than upon all the 
other doctrines of Christianity. "Tith this caIne in 
the decay of picty and the iucrease of pride, the obsti- 
nate sophistry of rationalisIll (too truly an insaniens sa- 
]Jicntia), and every forn1 of unbelief; assaults upon the 
text dnd letter of Scripture, such as, taken alone, are 
quite sufficient, if they prevail, to overthro,v the faith 
. of the bulk of Inallkil1d, and a licence of interpretation 
,vhich finally 
lays ,,,"hat the former had D1angled. 
rrhe truths, dear beyond their heart's blood to Luther 
anù :\l(}lancthon, have for generations together been 
reviled froln 1nallY of the pulpits of Gernlany, and 
even 110'V are not secured in the ulliforul posscs
ion of 
the chair of instruction. 
52. It is true indeed, and God be thanked for it, 
that they have not only 1uany sincere and pious, but 
Inany most ahle and learned, many influential and 
official defenders; and true also, as ,ve may trust, that 
the nun1ber of these champions is increasing. But it 
is also true, that in Germany, as in our o,vn country, 
the extended prevalence of doctrinal orthodoxy has 
stirred up a kindred sentiment in many of her noblest 
n1Ïnds-the intense desire for that blessing ,vhich the 
Redeen1er bequeathed to men together with the faith, 
namely, the seed of a regular and permanent organisa- 
tion in the Church. "Then that shall have been indeed 
rebtored, then again the intelligent recognition of autllo- 
rity in religion, and the guarantees for the perlnanellce 
of the f
tith, ,viII Hot be confined to the pious and the 
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learned in their private capacities, but ",ill once more 
be embodied in the fixed and conspicuous forms of 
public institutions, and ,,,,iU assert the moral preroga- 
tives \vhich men may deny, but never can impair. In 
the mean time let us not presulne to arrogate the office 
of pronouncing judgment upon even the least of those 
,vho have gone to their account; but it is not less our 
duty than for our advantage to profit by past expe- 
rience, and to -trace out in causes and effects the pro- 
found dispensations of God. * 
53. Although, therefore
 upon a general vie,,,", we 
must admit that an abuse of religious freedom ,vas the 
spontaneous, not the immediate, gro',"th of the circunl- 
stances attending the continental refornlation, yet, on 
the other hand, ,ve nlust alIo" that the first reforll1ers 
then1selves were contell1plating objects strictly prac- 
tical and legitimate. Of necessity they, by implication, 
assun1ed to themselves, in a greater or less degree, the 
liberty of private judgnlent beyond ,vhat ,vas ab- 
stractedly desirable, but they did not assume it as 
such, nor for its o,vn sake, nor ,vas it private judgnlent 
in the modern and purely abusive sense, in 'v hich 
it is irreconcilable ,vith the nloral authority committed 
to the Church. This assumption lay between thelll 
and their grand object-the re-assertion and re-esta- 
blishnlent of the truth, ,vhich they saw groaning anù 
oppressed beneath fictions and superstitions ,vhereof 
they wished to rid it, never doubting of the right, nor, 
so far as ,ve can kno,v, of the ratification of their acts 


* Rev. C. Slnith on National Re1igion, Letter vi. 
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by the Church, and trusting in a po"pcr better than 
their o,vn; and, in fact, they SiUlply dischargeù a 
prinlary function of hUl11an nature, in restoring to it 
the free agency of ,vhich it had so long been deprived. 
I t ,vas not mere liberty that they sought or ,vor- 
shipped, but that which liberty ,vas needful to pro- 
cure, naluely, truth. 
54. But as the existing mischiefs and abuses were 
great, so the po,ver and the effort needed to destroy 
them \vere great also. According to the COlnmon but 
the melancholy la,v of our fallen nature, the pride' of 
that effort and of its success (,ve need speak by no means 
of Gern1any in particular) at length contan1inated the 
heirs of those, "ho had made it honourably before God 
anù for conscience' sake; pOlfer corrupted its posses- 
sors, and there began to be a delight experienced in it" 
exercise, and a love of it for the sake of that delight, 
and an increased adluiration of self as holding the keys 
of that delight, and an indulgence in the exercise of 
that po,ver, irrespective of its uses, its objects, its re- 

ponsibilities. Hence, whereas it ,vas first employed 
sinlply as a llleans to an end, in process of tinle 
Inen, dallying ,vith the instrument, forgot the purpose 
for ,vhich it ,vas designed. Reception of the truth, 
freely if it nlight be, but if not, then by compulsion, 
lfa
 the nla
inl of the Romish Church. Freedom of 
assent, as a necessary condition of the right reception 
of the truth, ,yas not the Inotto, but the latent and 
gradually developed la,v, and the legitiInate fruit, of 
the Reformation. Freedon1 of assent, ,yithout referel1cP 
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to the intrinsic claiuls of the thing assented to, to the 
independent and substantive nature of truth, has been 
its besetting sin. So perilous are the examples even 
of lawful resistance to authority; so heavy the re- 

ponsibility of those 'v hose abusing it entails the over- 
po\vering necessity of such resistance. 


SECTION III. 


THE ANGLICAN REFORMATION-ECCLESIASTICAl. SKETCH. 


55. In England, to \vhich ,ve n1ust now direct onr 
regard, the course of events ,vas ,videly different fronl 
that ,vhich "Ne have just revie\ved. Her Reforll1ation, 
through the Providence of God, succeeded in 111ain- 
taining the unity and continuity of the Church in her 
apostolicallninistry. '\Ve have, therefore, still among 
us the ordained hereditary ,vitnesses of the truth, con- 
veying it to us through an unbroken series, from our 
tord Jesus Christ and his apostles. This is to us the 
ordinary voice of authority; of authority equally rea- 
sonable and equally true, ,vhether \ve will hear or 
,vhether \ve '\vill forbear; of authority \vhich does not 
supersede either the exercise of l)rivate judgment, or 
the sense of the Church at large, or the supremacy of 
Scripture; but assists the first, locally applies the se- 
cond, and publicly "Titnesses to the last. 
56. As respects the first part of the inquiry into the 
Anglican doctrine of private judgment, ,ve shall find 
it easy to 
ho,Y that our Church never taught that 
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Inen ,vere free to fralnl} any religion fro111 Scripture 
,vhich they pleased, or to form a diversity of commu- 
nIon:;. But were the acts of her Reforn1ation such a
 
to destroy the effect of her doctrine of catholic con- 
sent? The acts of her Reforlnation established the 
claim of the nation to be free from external control of 
any living po,ver in matter of religion, but not froln 
eatholic consent. It is a 111erC fiction to say that the 
English Reforlnation "as grounded on the doctrine of 
private judgn1ent. It asserted merely this, that the 
nation ,vas ecclesiastically independent, and this, not 
of catholic consent, or la\vful Church-po\ver, hut of 
foreign dOlnillation. Subsequently, indeed, her Rc- 
forlnation ,vrought out the re:-;ult of freeing the indi- 
vidual also fronl the control of the nation by it
 
physical po,ver as a nation; but it never ceased to 
rccognise the principle of religious authority hinding 
on the conscience, \vhich relllaills enshrined in her 
T,vcntieth Article, and in the canon of 1571. The 
opinions of SOlne of the individuals instrtllnelltal in 
onr Reforlnation ,vere, perhaps, nearly the sanle as 
those originaHy professed by Continental Protestants; 
but in England they took less of perlnanent effect, 
because the organisation of the Church, through God'
 
peculiar 111ercy, ,vas still preserved to us. Let us Hour 
turn, first to the ecclesiastical, and su b
equentl y to the 
political, elucidation of our subject. 
57. The objection eOIDlnonly taken to the conduct of 
tho
e, who have studied to secure uniforulity offaith and 
discipline in the English Church since her Reforlna- 
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tion, is that when they had established the right of 
private judglnent, and acted on it for themselves, they 
denied the same right to others. And there is a 
vague popular notion that it was on the principle of 
private judgment, in its ordinary sense, that the 
English Reformation was founded and is to be jus- 
tified. I will not entertain at all the question, ,vhe- 
ther the English Reformation ''fas justifiable, or the re- 
verse; but will simply argue that it ,vas not, in point 
of fact, in any controvertible sense, an exercise of pri- 
vate judgment. And I ,viII not contest the positions, 
that the being of the Church depends upon certain 
gifts, and the conveyance of these gifts upon the mi- 
nisterial succession; that, therefore, any aggregation 
of men cannot, of their own ,viII, make and unmake a 
Christian Church: hence, that it is in vain for us to 
argue from that national identity, which survives poli- 
tical revolutions whether they be founded in right or in 
injustice, and proves that the abrogation of an old go- 
vernment and the substitution of a ne\v one do not break 
the actual continuity of the collective life. On these 
conditions let the English Reformation be rigorously 
tried: it will escape unscathed from the trial. But, in 
laying down this proposition, I speak of it in its general 
forms, and in its leading features; and by no means 
,vith the supposition that the whole series of acts, regal 
and parliamentary, from the affair of the divorce to thp 
death of Ed,vard 'TI., and again upon the accession 
of Elizabeth, ,,,ere fralned throughout upon a clear, 
invariably governing ic1ea, and upon a single, C0111 pre- 
VOL. II. II 
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hcnsive, and eonsistent plan; or that they were all, if 
taken apart, even defensible in thenlselves. 
58. There are t,vo DIodes in ,vhich the modern 
notion of private judgment, ,vhich I have given as thp 
fourth signification of the phrase, lnight be, ,vith pre- 
sumptive equity, traceù up to, and charged npon, the 
English Refornlation a'; its parent. One, by sho,ving 
that the rule of faith, as inculcated by the English 
Church, is such as to set aside the authority of the 
universal Church, or the principle of Catholic consent, 
by Inaking it secondary to the opinion of the indivi- 
dual in the interpretation of Scripture. This ,,,"ould 
have been the direct ll1ethod of precept. The other, 
by proving that the measures taken in order to esta- 
blish the Reformation in the .Anglican Church \vere 
then1selves exarnples of the right of private judgnlent 
in the catholic sense, ina
much as a national act, 
,,
hich is contrary to catholic principles, is undoubt- 
edlyan act of private judglnent. This ,vould have 
been the indirect Inethod of eXalTI pIe. I t is pretty 
comInonly kno,vn that the English Reformers dis- 
couraged, in terms, the principle of private judglllent ; 
but this is supposed to nlean, that they discouraged 
silnply any judgment opposite to their o'''n, ,vhile 
they broke do,vn and denied the ancient rules of in- 
terpretation, thus leaving individual opinion free froln 
its recognised restraints, and that by acting them- 
selves upon private, that is to say, upon unauthorised 
grounds, they established a precedent for others. 
Against thi
 I argue both-( 1) that in doctrine they 
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maintained the principle of catholic consent, and thus 
upheld the theory of Church authority; and, (2) that 
in their o,vn acts they l11erely used the powers ,vhich 
ecclesiastically belonged to theIn, and thus conforlned 
in their practice to their theory. 
59. The historical proofs of the first of these propo- 
sitions are brief and simple. Before proceeding to 
those that are most strictly relevant to n1Y present 
purpose, I will mention some incidental illustrations., 
which the reign of Queen Mary affords. "Then the 
statutes against heresy had been revived, in DeceIn- 
bel', 1554, and the leading Reformers ,vho relnained 
in England, and ,vho had been already imprisoned, 
began to be apprehensive for their lives, they pre- 
pared petitions containing a joint confession of their 
faith, * in which they declared that the Catholic 
Church ought to be heard as being the spouse of 
Christ; and professed their belief in the articles set 
forth by the four first general councils, by the first 
and fourth of Toledo, by the creeds of the Apostles, 
of Irenæus, Tertullian, Athanasius, and Dall1asus. 
Cranmer published a protestation soon after the ac- 
cession of Mary, in ,vhich he undertook to prove the 
conforlnity of the ,vhole order and doctrine of the 
Church to prÏ1nitive usage. t Especially at the very 
time of his degradation, ,vhile entering his remon- 
strance and appeal against the Romish doctrines, he 
pxpressly recanted ,vhatever he lnight have taught tJ]at 


* Linganl's History of England, vol. v. ('h. ii. p. 83 
.. Burnf't, Rf'cor(I
. part ii 1>, ii. No. R. 
u2 
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lfas contrary to the universal consent of the Church.* 
"Tith respect to the Eucharist in particular, upon which 
he was arraigned, he declares he ,vas governed by the 
Holy Scriptures, by the primitive Church, and the 
I exposition of the Fathers; and that he ,vas not only 
, willing to be deterInined by the sense, but to subscribe 
" the very phrases and terms of the ancients relating to 
the Holy Eucharist." t Ridley, his illustrious bro- 
ther in affiiction, held language to precisely the saIne 
effect.t 
60. 'Ve con1e 110'V t
 the commencement of the 
reign of Elizabeth. In the conference of March, 1559, 
Dr. Horne read, on the part of the Protestant Divines, 
a discourse, in the preface to which is found the fol- 
lo,ving passage : 
 
" And foraslnuch as ,ve have for our mother the 
true and catholic Church of Christ, \v hich is grounded 
upon the doctrine of the Apostles and Prophets, and is 
of Christ the head in all things governed; ,ve do re- 
verence her judgInent; ,ve obey her authority as be- 
cometh children; and we do devoutly profess, and 
in all points follow, the faith ,vhich is contained 
in the Three Creeds; that is to say of the Apostles, of 
the Council of Nice, and of Athanasius." 
61. In the Act of U niforlnity, II by ,y hich the re- 
formed ,vorship \vas legally re-established, it ,vas 
provÍded that such ecclesiastical cOlnlnissioners as the 


* Works, iv. 121, 127. 
t Collier, ii. 391, foJ. Strype's Cranlner, iÏ. 545. 
:t Ridleii Protestatio, in the Encl1Ïridion Theologicum, i. 47. 

 Cardwell"s History of Conferences, p. 55. 1/ 1 EIiz. e. i. 
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cro,vn might appoint should have no po,ver to ad- 
judge anything to be heresy, except ,vhat had been so 
declared by Scripture expressly, or by the four first 
general councils, or by any other general council from 
the express words of Scripture; or such as Parliament 
should thereafter declare to be heresy ,vith the assent 
of the Clergy in Convocation. Thus they ,vere pro- 
perly placed, as executive officers, under the control 
both of the legislature, on the part of the State; and 
of Scripture, of the æcumenical decrees, and of the 
national clergy, on the part of the Church: the 
clergy formin g the ordinary tribunal to judge of he- 
resy upon any questions ,vhich Inight arise within the 
kingdom; and the decrees of the councils being those 
common laws of Christendom, ,vhich it is the function 
of Catholic consent to recognise. 
62. In the Thirty-nine Articles it is enacted, that 
the Three Creeds are to be received and believed as 
expressing the sense of Scripture; and that the Church 
has authority in controversies of Faith. * It is stated, 
indeed, that this clause t ,vas not in the original copy 
of the Articles ,vhich passed Convocation: be that as 
it may, the clause was accepted ,vithout scruple by the 
governors of the Church, and it ,vas subsequently COll- 
firn1ed by Parliament, if not in the Act of 157 I, at 
least in that of 1661. 
63. It may, ho,vever, be thought, that these several 
facts are to be explained by the circumstance that the 
rulers of the English Church had not yet conle to a 
.. Articles viii. and xx. 
t Cardwell"s History of Conferences, p. 21, note; Burnet on Art. xx. 
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rupture ,vith the great bulk of those \vho had pre- 
ferred the ancient worship, and that they ,vere content 
to abate son1ething of the breadth of their o,vn reform- 
ing principles purely for the sake of conciliation. But 
such an hypothesis cannot be sustained; for \vhen we 
come down to the very time ,vhen the Pope had issued 
his deposing bull, and the Romanists of England had 
in consequence begun to secede forn1all)" from the 
Church, the Church of England most authoritatively 
declared, by the Canon of 1571, its adhesion to the 
principle of catholic consent, as establishing the right 
interpretation of Scripture in all cases where this con- 
sent is unequivocally made kno,vn. She there, in fur- 
ther development of her Sixth Article, enunciates the 
principle that Scripture contains all things necessary for 
salvation; but in determining the further question, 
,vhat are the things ,vhich it contains? she requires 
that ,ve should look to the sense of primitive antiquity, 
as affording, ,vherever it has been declared, the most 
legitimate and probable Inethod of ascertaining the 
doctrine of the Bible. These are its memorable 
,vords :-" IrnprÏ1nis videbunt concionatores, ne quid 
unqua1n doceant pro concione, quod a populo religiosè 
teneri et credi velint, nisi quod consentaneU111 sit doc- 
trinæ Vcteris aut N ovi Testal1zenti, QUODQUE ex illá 
ipsâ doctrinâ Catholici patres et veteres Episcopi col- 
legerint."* Canon xix. A.D. 157]. Doubtless to yery 


:>1' See for proof in detail, Palmer on the Church, part ii. ch. vi. See 
also Faber's postscript to the preface in ' The Primitive Doctrine of 
Justification,' P}J. xxxiv-xli. This opinion will ùe unsuspected, and 
will dCSl'rVC(lIy carry g-reat \\f'ight. H('feren('e lias been made f'lsc ø 
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Inany readers this canon, and some of the proofs ,vhich 
precede it, ,vin appear as a startling novelty; yet did 
it express the indubitable, the uniform doctrine of our 
great Reforlners; and even those among then1 ,vho 
,vere, perhaps, partiany affected by the strong sympa- 
thetic tendencies of the period to recede from Roman 
doctrine as such, and occasionally without grounds 
otherwise sufficient (I may mention, by way of exalnple, 
the venerable name of Bishop Jewel), remained firm 
and undoubting, ,,-hether in the closet, from the pulpit, 
or at the stake, in the doctrine of catholic consent. 
64. It may, ho,,"ever, be thought that a contradic- 
tion to these views of the spirit of the English Refornl- 
ation is practically found in the circumstance, that the 
Scriptures ,vere freely given to the people by our Re.. 
forn1ers; for it may be urged, that easy access to them 
\vould naturally beget diversities of opinion, and that 
these again ,vould be found incapable of being con- 
trolled by the decrees of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and could not fail to raise schisll1s in the Church. No\v, 
as to the free circulation of the Holy Bible, there is 
no doubt (God be thanked) of the fact, that it ,vas the 
first religious ll10vement of our Reforlllation in Eng- 
land, under Henry 'TIll., t
 place the Scriptures in a 
position of accessibi
ity to the mass of the cOlnmunity. 
\Vhen the influence of Gardiner began to prevail over 
the n1ind of Henry VII!., and the Act of the Six Ar- 


where to the dispassionate and philosophical testimony of l\fr. H.aIIam, 
, Literature ofl\lodern Europe,' vol. i. ch. iv. pp. 60, 61. In No. 78 of 
the publications entitled' Tracts for the Titnes,' will be found a colIec- 
tion of Anglican testimonies on the subject. 
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ticles had been passed, one of the most prominent 
features of this retrogression was a limitation of that 
liberty of perusing Scripture ,vhich had formerly been 
granted, to the very small portion of the population 
that belonged to the degree of gentlemen. The Act 
imposing this restriction is dated January, 1543.* 
And further, at a time when the Reform ,vas again 
established, and when the pressure of Puritanism had 
begun to be felt, and stringent measures to be taken 
for repressing a tendency to excess in religious change, 
we still find no jealousy existing on this head. In 
tl}e Articles of IVletropolitical Visitation, dated 1567, 
one of the points to be inquired into is, ,vhether any 
of the ministers ( of the cathedral and collegiate 
churches) "do, either privily or openly, teach any 
unwholesome, erroneous, seditious doctrine, or dis- 
courage any man from the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures soberly for his edifying."t Then a pas- 
sage, subsequent to that which I have last cited, de- 
nounces those who maintain "that it is not lawful for 
any particular church or province to alter the rites and 
ceremonies publicly used to better edification;" or 
" that any man mayor ought, by his private autllo- 
rity, to do the same." 
65. Thus ,ve perceive that there is nowhere any 
vestige of such an idea as that an alteration in the 
faith itself should take place; and that, therefore, 
neither the Church nor individuals ,vere viewed by 


* Collier, v. 9;), cd. 1840. 
t Strype's Life of Parker, Appendix, No. Jiii. 
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the Anglican Reforlners as having any la,vful po,ver 
to do more than receive and transmit the one immut- 
able truth with their best fidelity; while, in matters 
of discipline, a power of alteration is asserted for the 
Church of a nation, to which the natural functions of 
an organised body must belong. And yet, simulta- 
neously herewith, there ,vas a provision intended to 
secure for the people the use of the Scriptures. To 
some this may appear a gross inconsistency. In my 
vie,v it is far other,vise; and the conduct of our then 
ecclesiastical rulers in this very matter was the 
brightest page in the history of our Reformation. 
They ,vere not responsible for the abuse of a gift 
\vhich God had bestowed on man, and ,vhich they 
thought themselves bound, according to their power, 
to secure to him. They contemplated the Scriptures 
as food appointed for the universal people of God, and 
the critical examination of them as the accident, and 
not the essence, of their relation to us. They saw the 
truth in its simplicity, and legislated on the supposi- 
tion that others would see it also, and prize it and 
hold it for itself, and anxiously separate from it any- 
thing of private notion or caprice, and endeavour to 
ascertain their o\vn soundness in the faith by assuring 
themselves that their creed was conformable to that of 
the Catholic Church of Christ. 
66. Such, then, ,vas the doctrine of the English 
Reformation as bearing directly upon the principle of 
private judgment; tending to supply it with materials 
for its active exercise, but asserting at the :;ame time 
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its legitinlate subjection to the sense of the universal 
Church. But \ve have now to examine the further 
question, \v hether the acts of the period, and of the 
lnen, ,vere such as to contra vene their doctrine and 
neutralise its effect? 
'Ve must consider the acts of the English Reforma- 
tion in t,YO fornls: firstly, as to its strictly ecclesiastical 
ground
, those grounds which rClnove us froln the chal'ge 
of schism, and from \vhich may be refuted the objec- 
tions to the cuntinuity and Catholic authority of the 
Anglican Church; :;econdly, as to its civil form, or the 
shape \vhich its acts outwardly assulned, and in ,yhich 
they were made legally and nationally effective. The 
11lOVClnent on the part of the rulers of the Church is 
indeed that upon \vhich, as members of the Catholic 
Church, ,ve l11ay most securely rely; but their con- 
victions, ho,vever strong, and their authority, however 
legitiillate, had they stood alone, would probably have 
availed but little. The people ,vere greatly behind 
their spiritual guides, as ,veIl in the desire for re- 
fOl'lnation as in the kno,vledge and authority requisite 
to conduct it: and it was the power and influence of 
the State on ,vhich, humanly speaking, these guides 
had to depend, in order that their ground nlight be 
made good in the mean tÎ1ne, while they 'v ere preparing 
and bringing into action, by_ processes necessarily 
tardy, the means of general and permanent improve- 
ment through sound Christian instruction spread over 
the country. 
67. 'Ve are to l"egal"d, first, the former of thebe 
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divisions of the subject. The cardinal act of the 
English Reformation, upon ,vhich the ,vhole of its 
essential character may be argued, ,vas the abolition 
of the papal jurisdiction. In March, 1531, the clergy 
of the province of Canterbury, having been threatened 
,vith the penalties of præ1nunire for their subInission 
to the legatine authority of ,V olsey, petitioned the 
king for his indulgence. * In this petition they ad- 
dressed the sovereign as "of the church and clergy 
the chief protector, the only and supreme lord, and, 
as far as the la,v of Christ ,viII allow, the supren1e 
head." t At the same time they promised "for the 
future neither to make nor execute any constitution 
,vithout the king's licence."i The Convocation of 
the province of York, after some demurring, concurred 
in the Act, and the royal pardon was granted. In 
:Nlarch, 1534, a forlnal submission to the royal juris- 
diction ,vas made by the clergy
 and passed in parlia- 
nlent. I t repeated the promise respecting canons and 
constitutions, acknowledged that all convocationb 
ought to be summoned by the king's ,vrit, and agreed 
that a commission of thirty-t,vo persons should be 
appointed for the reformation of the ecclesiastical 
la,vs. 
68. The parlianlentary proceedings "ith respect to 
alterations in religion follo,ved very nearly upon those 
of the clergy. They were as follow:- In the year 
153:2 an Act against annates; in 1533 an Act against 


... Burnet, Hist. Ref., ù. ii. an. 1531- 
:t Burnet, b. ii. an. 1531. 


t Lingard, vol. iv. p. 180. 

 Ibid., b. ii. an. 1534. 
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appeals to Rome; in 1534 an Act reciting the ac- 
kno,vledgment of the royal headship by the clergy in 
their Convocations, and thereupon putting an end to 
all payments to, or provisions, bulls, or dispensations 
from, the Roman see;* as ,veIl as declaring the ad- 
herence of the nation to the articles of the Catholic 
faith of Christendom. Then an Act ,vas passed pro- 
viding for the future consecration of bishops ,vithout 
reference to the Pope. In a later session of the same 
year the royal headship ,vas enacted by a la\v for the 
purpose, and the power to visit and reform assigned 
to the king and his successors. Thus we have before 
ns the authentic judgments by which the papal supre- 
Inacy was ecclesiastically abolished, and likewise upon 
,vhich external and legal effect ,vas given by the la,v 
to that sentence of the national Church. 
69., It would be irrelevant to inquire into the in- 
trinsic propriety of these Acts, or, at all events, to go 
the length of justifying their precise terms. The 
questions before us in this place ,are simply these- 
'v hether the jurisdiction of the Pope was abolished 
and the royal supremacy affirmed by the national 
Church; and if so, then whether the national Church 
was a tribunal ecclesiastically competent to do that 
,vhich it did, setting aside the distinct inquiry if it 
,vas rightly or wrongly guided in the exercise of its 
discretion. Now, in the first place, it is clear that 
the petition of 1531, and the submission of 1534, 
\vere acts of the national Church, for they proceeded 
· Burnet, b. ii. an. 1534. 
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from its synods, regularly and constitutionally as- 
sembled. 
70. It is utterly vain to argue that the threat of 
civil consequences, which ,vas held over the Convo- 
cation of 1531 as the alternative to follow upon their 
resistance to the claim of the Crown, could destroy 
the validity of their formal act. For in the first 
place, it does not appear that the bishops, with whom 
the final authority must, on Catholic principles, be 
held to lie, ,vere under the influence of these menaces. 
Fisher himself was one of those who were present in 
the Convocation of 1531, and agreed to the petition 
of that year.* The spiritual lords constituted an ac- 
tual majority of the upper house of parliament ,vhen 
the Act of 1534 was passed, and do not appear in any 
,vay to have resisted it. The whole of the bishops 
s,vore to the royal supremacy in 1535,t Fisher having 
then been already deprived for refusing to take the 
oath of the succession. Collier says, "many of the 
bishops, who had consulted the records and examined 
the practice of the earliest ages, were not disinclined 
to this change." t Of the most prominent persons 
among them, Gardiner, Bonner, and Tunstal had ac- 
tually ,vritten in favour of it.
 There is, therefore, no 
reason to believe, that the act was one at variance with 
the conscientious persuasion of the then governors of 
the Church; and Lord Clarendon states, in reference 


* Burnet, b. ii. an. 1531. t Ibid., b. ii. an. 1534. 
t Collier, part ii. b. ii. sub init.; BramhaTI's Vindication, ch. iii. 

 Hallam, Const. Hist., vol. i. ch. ii. p. 93. 
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to this crisis, with strict historic truth, that Henry 
" applied his o,vn la,vs to the gOyernU1ent of his o,vn 
people, and this by consent of his Catholic clergy and 
Catholic people." * 
71. Further, it does not appear that the reluctance 
'v hich ,vas manifested by the clergy to the ti tIe of 
. 
headship, had any refel
ence to their regard for the 
papal claims; but, on the contrary, that it was founded 
upon an apprehension they reasonably entertained, 
that it might seem to detract from the prerogatives of 
the Redeemer. Of the qualification itself, quantzuu 
pCl
 Christi legel1l licet, it has been alleged that it nul- 
lified the grant; but, on the other hand, it n1ight be 
urged ,vith at least equal fairness, that the admission 
of the headship is unquestionable, froln the very fact 
that it was thus limited and defined. It is, however, 
lnore material to ren1ark, that these qualifying ,vords 
only apply to the terln head; and that if the clause 
in ,vhich they are found be removed altogether, the 
docuIllent remains as obviously fatal to the papal pre- 
tensions, as if the headship had been asserted in 
the 1110st absolute forIn. For the Convocation, ,vithout 
any scruple or resistance, as "e have seen, ackno,v- 


* Clarendon's Religion and Policy, ch. vi. p. 321. See also ibid.. 
ch. X., pp. (3(33, 66-1, on the Papal Supremacy in France and Spain. 
"There was this important difference Letween the two eountrics 
(England and Germany), that several bishops frOlll zealous conviction, 
nlany more from pliability to self-interest, had gone along with the ne\\'- 
lllOdelling of the English Church by Henry and Edward: so that it 
was perfectly easy to keep up that form of government in the regular 
succession which had usually been deenled essential. "-I-Ia]]am, Const 
I-list" vol. i. ch. ii. p. 93. 
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ledged the king to be "of the Church and Clergy" 
not only" the chief protector," but. like\vise " the only 
and supreme lord." And, indeed, there is the nlost 
direct evidence upon this subject. The Convocation 
of the province of York stated in \vriting to the king 
the objections which they entertained; and, according 
to Burnet, * it appeared by the king's ans\ver to theIn, 
that they chiefly contended that the term" head" ,,-as 
an improper one, and such as could not agree to any Lut 
Christ alone. And \ve should observe t11at the phrase 
" snpreme and only lord," which appears to have passed 
wholly \vithout opposition, is in itself a much higher 
title than that no\v ascribed by our law to the sovereign 
of these realms. So much for the regularity and suffi- 
ciency of the judgment of our national synod against 
the papal supren1acy, 
72. But even had all this been other,vise, and had 
it been fairly presuIl1able that the bishops of the year 
1531 ,vere in their hearts averse to the royal, and 
friendly to the papal, supremacy, it might still be 
argued, as I conceive, ,vith perfect truth, that mere 
menaces of civil consequences addressed to bodies of 
men cannot be allo,ved to have luade void their leO'al 
o 
competency. Free agents,-acting in a public and au- 
thorised capacity, must be held bound by their own 
acts. If such acts are to be deemed invalid by reason 
of menace) why not by reason of corrupt inducelnent, 
,vhich as truly tends to supersede and disqualify the 
judgnlent? And then, 'v hat alnoullt of apprehension, 
* Burnet, b. ii. an. 1531. 
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what degree of inducement, is that at ,vhich an act 
other,vise authentic comes to be invalidated by these 
secondary motives 1 Inextricable perplexity and the 
destruction of all confidence in human affairs must 
follow upon the recognition of such a doctrine; but 
these pernicious results are merely the index of its 
essential vice, which is this, that it reverses a funda- 
mental law of our nature, and assumes even collective 
man to be neither free nor responsible. I do not, indeed, 
say that such judgments may not much valY in their 
moral weight, according to the degree in which free- 
dom of action and singleness of motive are evident on 
the part of those from whom they proceed; but this I 
confidently maintain, that all acts of a public tribunal 
must be regarded as legally and officially its o,vn, 
unless it can be shown that they were done under 
manifest and extreme violence, although they may be 
deservedly condemned upon their own merits. TI1e 
question, therefore, ,vhether this ,vas really the sen- 
tence of the English Church, would seem to admit of 
no historical doubt, even were we to admit, instead of 
denying, the supposition, that it was o,ving to menace 
in the degree sometÎ1nes represented. 
73. It is of course a distinct and an ulterior inquiry, 
,rhether the English Church synodically assembled 
was competent, in an ecclesiastical sense, and upon 
Catholic principles, to come to such a decision. If, 
according to the general laws of the Church, it ,vas 
acting within its o,vn legitiInate province ,vhen the 
step ,vas taken, then it is quite untrue to say that this 
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cardinal act of the English R,eformation \vas founded 
upon private judglnent. If, ho\vever, it ,,,"ere not so, 
and if not only the 1110VerS of that Refornlation, but 
the national Church, alleged its o\yn sentinlent in 
defiance of any universal decree or consent, then th
 
sentence ,vas one ,vhich, ho,yever public ,vith respect 
to the nation and the individual, ,,"as no better than 
purely private ,,'ith respect to the Church at large, 
and the ,vhole of the subsequent proceedings are based 
upon an invalid sentence, and in point of official right 
vitiated by it. 
74. ,,,,. ere then the bishops of England cOlnpetent 
to do a,vay ,,,"ith the prerogatives, which the Roman 
see had long enjoyed within this island? If the 
Bishop of Rome be by divine 'right the head of the 
universal Church, then undoubteùly they \vere not 
conlpetent. But if his jurisdiction ,vere one of hUlnall 
institution; if it were originally founded on the allo,v- 
ance of the English Church itself; if the opinion 
which had prevailed in the English Church that it 
,vas of divine origin, were a false opinion; and over 
and above this, if there were grave reasons affecting 
religion, which nlade the continuance of that jurisdic- 
tion inexpedient to the la,st degree; ,vho can deny 
upon these premisses the rig11t of the English Church 
to put an end to an authority ,vhich, so far as it 
,vas just, ,vas founded upon allo"rance, and 'v hich 
had perpetually sought and gained aggrandiselllent 
through usurpations so gross as to be only rendered 
practicable by equalì y gross ignorance? 
VOL. II. I 
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75. True, the Roman patriarch sent Augustine to 
England; but there ,vas a Church in England already. 
Let us suppose, ho,vever, for argument's sake, that 
there '" as no episcopal jurisdiction in England be- 
fore Augustine; and set aside the obvious fact, that 
its possessors needed not, unless they had pleased, 
have placed themselves in subordination to Rome. 
The metropolitan of Canterbury has ,vithin the present 
century sent bishops to Calcutta, l\Iaùras, Bombay. 
No'\v, if in the course of years serious questions ,vere 
to arise, of clain1s to an absolute and vital control of 
their ,vhole ecclesiastical system, urged on this side 
the ,vater and refused on that (I call them clainls only, 
and not corruptions), and if, in the mean tin1e, an 
episcopal college should have been organised in 
India, as has indeed been the case already, is it 
not. clear that the Indian bishops ,vould be the parties 
ecclesiastically competent to judge ,vhether the juris- 
diction of the English metropolitan should or should 
not be continued among them, to this extent at 
least, that if they determined in the negative, 
,vhetller their act might be ,vise or un,vise, safe or 
hazardous, charita hIe or uncharitable, yet that still it 
,vould be valid? And this is really the question be- 
tween Rome and the English Church, stated, however, 
in a manner unfavourable to the latter; except that I 
have forborne to specify the historical circumstances 
which make good de facto the proposition, that the 
original acknowledgment of the Rüman jurisdiction 
was voluntary. And I have (perhaps ,vithout neces- 
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sity) assumed on the other hand the principle, that 
the Bishop of Rome is not by divine right head of the 
universal Church. 
76. It is in1possible duly to investigate such a ques- 
tion in the course of succinct historical discussions like 
the present. And ,ve have no fight to claim fron1 
Romanists any ackno,vledgment that our Reformation 
is founded on other than private judgment, more than 
such an admission could be claimed froln the Trans- 
alpine school in favour of the decrees of the Council 
of Constance. But the sentiment adverse to the 
Papal suprelnacy is that of all Protestants; and to 
such, at all events, it has, even here, been shown that 
if there be such a thing as Ininisterial authority in 
he 
Church, the abolition of the Roman jurisdiction was 
the ,york of that authority. And this sentiment is not 
held by Protestants alone, but is held in con1n10n 
with theln by the Eastern Churc.hes. These bodies 
compose in their cOlnbined aggregate a nUlnerical 
majority, as is probable, of the whole Christian ,vorld. 
77. lVloreover, the sense of the English convocation 
was, as it has been contended by our divines, no more 
than a recurrence to a canon laid do,vn by the fficu- 
lnenical Council of Ephesus in the fifth century, 
which had been unlawfully contravened in the ages 
preceding the Reforlnation-a canon enacted in 
favour of the prelates of Cyprus * against the patriarch 
of Antioch, to the effect that all churches which had 
originally enjoyed the power of ordination should 


11< Bramhalrs Vindication, ch. v.; and Perceval's Roman Schism. 
I 2 
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continue in its independent possession. This rule 
seenlS to have been directed ,vith a ,vise forethought 
against the then in1pending danger of an undue pre- 
ponderance in a particular portion of the Church, and 
of the consequent oppression of her liberti
s. 
78. After this statement of the facts connected ,vith 
the extinction of the Roman jurisdiction under Ilenry 
VIII., I proceed to indicate ho,v the title of our pre- 
sent ecclesiastical system to regular authority depends 
upon them. The key to this position is found in the 
circumstance, that the deprivations of Ron)al1ising 
bishops under Elizabeth, ,vhich preceded the consecra- 
tion of Parker, ,vere grounded exclusively upon their 
refusal to recognise the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Crown, ,vhich had been synodically established under 
Henry 'TIll., and never removed by a judgment of 
the Church. It had, indeed, been destroyed by Act 
of Parliament unrler Mary; but this act had been re- 
pealed Ly the very same authority under Elizabeth, and 
the suprelnacy legally restored, though in a mitigated 
expres::;ion. It was not on account of any refusal to 
obey the Act of Uniformity, or of an adherence to the 
Romish opinions, that the prelates ,vere removed in 
1559; but it ,vas because they refused to ackno,vledge 
a principle ,vhich the Church had regularly and la,v- 
fully adopted. I do not mean that no other reasons 
,vere in the minds of the }Jarties concerned, but that 
this is the adequate and full justification of the 
measure according to ordinary ecclesiastical rules. 
79. It is quite unnecessary to enculnber this argn- 
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ment with a discussion upon the merits in detail of 
the particular 111eaSUres of reformation adopted in the 
reigns of Henry and of Ed,vard. The Bishop\; Book 
and the King's Book, the first and the second Liturgy 
of Ed,vard the Sixth, ,vith the forty-two articles of the 
san1e reign, are to us as though they had never been, 
so far as r
spects any bearing upon the ecclesiastical 
ti tIe of our present settlement. They passed a wa y in 
successiou, and at the accession of Elizabeth all was to 
be done afresh. Had Cranmer and Ridley promul- 
gated a Socinian Liturgy and Articles, the circum- 
stance need not in the slightest degree have affected 
the basis on 'v hich the acts of the subsequent reign 
are founded. But the question respecting particular 
acts, ,vere it needful to open it, at the least looks both 
ways. For example: there ,vas a statute of Mary, 
,vhich, ,vithout any act of the Church, repealed the 
la\ys against the compulsory celibacy of the clergy, 
and for the communion in both kinds, which ,vere 
founded expressly and immediately upon synodical 
acts. The Sa111e course was pursued ,vith respect to 
the regal supremacy. The national Church ,vas not 
consulted upon the subject, and its decision was re- 
yersed by a mere act of the civil po,ver. 
80. Queen Elizabeth came to the throne in Novem- 
ber, 1558, and her parliament met in the first year of 
her reign, when the Acts of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity ,vere passed. In the summer the oath ,vas 
tendered to the bishops. At this time, of the t,venty- 
six sees of England, nin
 ,vere vacant by the deaths of 
their possessors under Queen Mary (four of 'v hOlTI, 
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ho\vever, appear to have been intruders). T,vo nlore 
Ly the flight of their incumLel1t
. * Of the rCIllaiuillg 
fifteen, one only tool. the oath, though of the rest, 
some had ,vritten in defence of a Illuch niorc rigiù 
forin of the doctrine of supremacy, and others had 
assenten to it. Fourteen t ,yere deprived for their 
refusal; of these, ho,vever, 8ix, at least, could not be 
regarded as canonical bishops, three having beel) in- 
truded into their SeeS upon the ejection of the legitÜnatc 
occupants,t three l110re holding fronl the Pope, ,vhich 
uf it
elf made them usurpers according to the la,vs of 
the Church of England. So that the other\vise lawful 
bishops, ,vho ,vere deprived for refusing the oath, 
'vere a smalllTIinority of the ,vhole English episcopate, 
being eight only, out of t,venty-six sees. It would, 
I apprehend, have been perfectly cOlllpetellt to Eliza- 
beth to procure the consecration of seventeen bishops, 
making, ,vith the confornling Bishop of Llandaff, 
eighteen, friendly to the suprelnacy, and thus to have 
procured the ejection of the residue by their means. 
But ho\vever nUlnerous the recusant prelates might 
have befl1, it is to be maintained that she ,vould have 
been ecclesiastically justified in removing thenl, upon 
the ground that the test 'v hich she actually proposed 
to thenl ,vas strictly in conforlnity ,vith the regular 
decision of the Church of Engh'lnd under Henry VIII., 
,vhich had at no time during the intervening eight 


* Heylin's History of the Rcformation, p. 2
6. T'he ninc were Canter- 
bury, Salisbury, Oxford, Hereford, Bristol, Bangor, Gloucester, Nor- 

vich, and Rochester. The Ì\\O, \Vorccstcr and St. Asaph. 
t Lingard, vol. v. 
 ote H. 
:t. York, Bath, 51. na\-id's; and LincoJn, Carlisle, Petc} borough. 
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and t,venty years been reversed. So that they pro- 
perly made ,vay* for the consecration and appoint- 
ment of those successors, ,vho came in with Arch- 
bishop Parker. 
81. 1 believe that if the validity of these depriva- 
tions be established, the adversary will hardly attelnpt 
on any other ground to assert that the Elizabethan 
Reformation was not founded on, or ratified and ac- 
cepted by, the authority of the national Church. 
'Vith respect to the Articles of ] 562, it is notorious 
that they ,vere framed in a regular synod. One 
clause, indeed, respecting the authority of the Church 
in controversies of faith, was not in the copies which 
came before Convocation.t But this, at least, ,vas as 
fully accepted and as strenuously maintained by the 
rulers of the Church as any portion of the "hole; it 
,vas, probably, on this account, that Archbishop Laud 
was accused of having surreptitiously introduced the 
,vords.t Burnet notices that they corresponded ,vith 
others that had previously been in the Fifth Article. 
They were ratified by Parliament in 1571.
 The 
language of the statute seems to require that the 
clergy should subscribe those only which related to 
doctrine, and not to discipline; but the bishops ex- 
acted the pledge for the whole.II The Liturgy, ,vhich 
had at first been enacted by Parliament, received at 
suhsequent periods the assent of Convocation, and was 
finally adjusted by it in 1661. 


* Stillingfleet's Rational Account, part ii. ch. iv. 
t Burnet on Art. xx. : Card\Vell
 Rist. Conf.
 p. 21, note. 

 13 Eliz. c. xii. 
II I-Iallam, Con
t. Hist., i. 260; N cal, Elis. ch. v. 
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82. 'fhis historical ground of t11(') catholicity of the 
English Reformation, ,vhich it has here been at- 
tempted to describe, seem
. to have been accurately 
recognised as the point really at issue in the debatcs 
on the royal supremacy at the commencement of the 
J'cign of Queen Elizabeth, Scot, the Bomish Bishop 
of Chester, in opposing the Bill in the House of 
Lords, "takes notice," says Collier, "it is alleged the 
Pope's authority has been disclaÏIned by a provincial 
council of the English bishops and clergy." To this 
he ans,vers, "that the resolutions of a proviucial 
synod are of no force against the counter decrees of 
the universal Church."* This, then, is the question 
really at issue, ,,,hether there ,vas any authority of 
absolute obligation ,,-bich forbade the bishops and 
clergy of England to repudiate the ordinary j llrisdic- 
tion of the Pope. If there ,vas, our pretences and 
even proofs of succession are in vain; and if there ,vas 
not, then there is no objection on the score of schisln 
to the validity of the ecclesiastical rule under ,vhich, 
by God's proviùence, we live. 
83. Fron1 this narrative of events it should, I think, 
appear to the satisfaction of all 'v ho ,vill take the 
pains accurately to conceive the point in dispute, that 
the English Reformation, considered ecclesiastically 
and ,vith respect to its essence, does not rest upon the 
foundation of private or personal, but of public, author- 
ise
, and official judgment. By the Ron1anist it n1ay 
be consistently asserted, that the national Church ex- 
ceeded her po,vers, and that separate issue den1anlls 
* Collier, ii. 422, fo1.; ànd J 
wers Apologia, pp. 81, 8D (cd. 183i). 
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its o,vn discussion; but I kno" not from ,vhat pre- 
misses, other than his, it can be concluded, that ,ve 
no,v stand upon individual opinion, as contra-distin- 
guished froln authority, or that proposition ,vhich is 
often scorned, can consistently be denied, that the 
Church refornled herself. 
The private judglnent on ,vhich the present adjust- 
Dlent of our ,vorship and of our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion are grounded, is, I apprehend, as lTIuch private, 
and no more so, than the judglTIent of the Greek and 
the other Eastern Churches, when upon several occa- 
sions they found good reason to protest against the 
Ï111positions attempted by the Pope, and finally, in 
consequence, came into a state of entire separation 
from his communion. 
84. Cranmer then acted, in the changes of ,vhich 
he ,vas the happy instrum
nt, as a bishop of the 
Church, and as metropolitan of England, with the 
concurrence or conlpliance, first, of nearly all, and 
after\vards of the great nlajority of his brethren-as 
one ,vhose especial duty it ,vas to redress abuses and 
to remove innovations from the faith; and the judg- 
ment \vhich he exercised in doing so ,vas not private, 
but official. It ,vas not, the official judgment of a 
person setting at nought the constitutions of the 
Church, ,vhose officer he was, but of one recognising, 
fronl first to last, his subjection to the principle of 
,Catholic consent. It ,vas no exercise of private judg- 
Incnt for the successors of the apostles in the Church 
of England to rcforul it according to the sense of the 
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earlier time, and for this end to relnove the interpola- 
tions of the later. If it ,vere so, then surely the 
Council of Trent like,vise ,vas acting upon private 
judg1l1ent ,vhell it condeu1ued many ,videly-prevalent 
abuses of the actual bystenl of the ROlDan churches. 
And much more than either, those popes and others, 
"\vho introduced erroneOUS anù novel notions, ,vere 
persons acting UpOll private judgment. IIi short, if 
the lawful and cOlllpetent acts of the English bishops 
and clergy are to be placed in the category of indivi- 
dual opinions, it must be Oll principles ,vhich would 
go far enough to prove that nothing ,vhatever had been 
done by the Church since the rupture of East and 
"rest, except on the basis of private judgment. 
85. Such being the case, \ve are justified in utterly 
rejecting the charge that the Church of England 
exists by revolt against authority, and therefore cannot 
claini herself to possess it. I wonder ,vhat would 
be thought of the man 'v ho, in order to vindicate his 
resistance to the la,v' of the land as it stands, should 
allege, that the dynasty under whose fiat it is admi- 
nistered possess the throne in virtue of the rejection 
by the Convention of 1688-9 of JaInes II. and his 
Inale descendants; that they consequently reign - by 
revolt agaill
t. authority, and therefore cannot claÎ1n 
themselves to possess it. Such reasoning ,vould not 
be deemed ,vorth y of an ans,ver: and yet if the his- 
torical premisses of this arglunent be sound, it is less 
indefensible by li1uch, than the position occupied by 
such assailants of the Anglican Church as I have dc- 
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scribed. I say less indefensible, because it Inight be 
urged with truth, that there was no detern1inate COll- 
stitutional title by ,vhich the Convention could de- 
throne or exclude the king; whereas the papal juris- 
diction ,vas abolished by the po,vers historically and 
formalI y belonging to the episcopal office. 

6. It is in no \vay requisite to the validity of the 
present argument, that ,ve should vindicate or approve 
the royal supremacy as it stood under Henry VIII. 
If a judge improperly delegates or surrenders a portion 
of his authority, and consents to give effect in his o,vn 
judgment to an opinion or a desire ,vhich is unofficial, 
he abuses his trust in that proportion, but his autho- 
rity is not thereby ll1ade void. Indeed if it were so, 
there could be no such thing as a certain Divine autho- 
rity entrusted to hun1an administration, inasmuch as 
the individual organ, being al\vays fallible, must aI\vays 
be liable to err in defining the limits of his province, 
anù may unduly abandon or curtail, as well as unduly 
add to it. A trust laid upon lllan by God cannot be 
declined; and even if the trustee have utterly neg- 
lected or perverted its duties, still their obligatory 
power remains ill all its integrity, until the trust itself 
shall have been abrogated by cOll1petent authority. I 
do not think that the course taken by the bishops 
under Henry 'Till. requires the ,vhole breadth of this 
apology, on account of the saving clause in their COlll- 
lnissions, and of the question ,vhich may he fairly 
raised, whether t.he very term jurisdiction be not, in 
its strict and then uuifornl sense, the exponent of an 
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idea almost ,vholly civil. But even those, \vho judge 
most harshly of their conduct or their motives, are 
110t therefore ,varranted in inclining to the conclusion, 
that the validity of their acts as governors of the 
Church has been impaired. 
87. This, then, forIns the outline of the ecclesiastical 
g
ounds upon \vhich the English hierarchy Inust vin- 
dicate its clain1 to be regarded as a portion of the 
governing body in the Catholic Church, and to exer- 
cise the po\vers ,vhich the Redeemer gave to his apos- 
tles and their successors. The case of Ireland is pro- 
viùentially yet lnore simple, as there ,vas in that 
kingdorn a l1Iuch snlallcr difference of opinion among 
the rulers of the Church. It Inight indeed have been 
far other\vise; our reforlllation might have been 
,vrought Ly the presbyters or the people against the 
bishops, instead of being ,vrought by bishops, with the 
State, against the people, and scarcely ,vith the pre:-,- 
bytcrs. In such a case it would have been upon the 
,,,hole an act of unofficial anù, so far, of private judg- 
nlent; not of private judgment in substance, because it 
Inight still have been with an appeal to the authority 
of the universal Church, like that of Luther, yet of 
private judglnent in fOl'm, because against the mind 
of the actual and living governors of the Church. It 
nlight still have been just, and might have been also 
triulnphant; but it ,vould have been attended with 
SOllle peculiar difficulties and dangers, from ,,'hich, 
through God's mercy, it is now exen1pt. 
88. It is to these distinguishing characteristics of the 
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English Reformation, much more than to the palpable 
differences of her ritual, that ,ve n1ust refer the favour 
",.ith ,vhich it Inet froin such men as Grotius and 
Casaubon ,,,,hen they had become dissatisfied ,vith thc 
ecclesiastical basis of the continental churches;* and 
the testimonies of ,vriters, not prejudiced in favour of 
its peculiar idea, to the fact that it ,vas founded upon 
principles other than those \vhich, ,vhether through 
necessity or \viII, finally determined the predominant 
character of some D10vements elsewhere. I ,viII cite 
first the judgment of Chilling\vorth, the celebrated 
author of the maxim that" the Bible, and the Bible 
only, is the religion of Protestant:=.:"- 
"Some aÌIning at an exact conformity \vith the 
apostolic times, others thinking they should do God 
and men good service could they reduce the Church 
to the condition of the fourth and fifth ages; some 
taking their direction in this work of reformation only 
from Scripture, others from the writings of fathers and 
the decrees of councils of the first five ages ; certainly 
it is no great Inarvel that there ,v
s, as you say, dis- 
agreen1ellt bet\veen them in the particulars of their 
reformation; nay, morally speaking, it ,vas impossible 
it should be other\vise. Y: et let me tell you the dif- 
ference bet,veen them ( espEcially in COIn parison of 
your church and religion) is not the difference bet\veen 
good and bad, but bet,,'een good and better; and they 
did best that folIo\ved Scripture inte
preted by Ca- 
tholic \vritten tradition; ,,'hich rule the Reformers of 


* Hanam's Literature of Europe, vol. iii. pp. 56-63. 
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the Church of England proposed to themselves to 
follo,,
." * 
Dryden, ,vhen a Romanist, thus described in his 
luanly verse ,vhat he thought the still remaining 
Catholic features of the Church of England :- 


Her front erect with Inajesty sllC bore, 
The crosier wic1c1cd, and thE' luitre wore. 
lIer upper part of decent discipJine 
Showed affectation of an ancient line; 
And fathel's, councils, Church and Churc.h's head, 
'Yere on her reverend phylacteries rcad.t 


J next cite the opinion of Mosheinl, ,vho declares the 
English Reformation to be 
"Illa veteris religionis corrcctio, quæ ßritannos 
æquè a pontificiis, atque a reliquis falniliis, quæ POll- 
tificis dominationi renunciarunt, sejungit." 
The language of ,r oltaire bears ,vitness to the saIne 
fact. After speaking of the reformed tenets in genera), 
he says, 
"Les Anglois, dans qui la nature a 11lis l'esprit 
d'indépendance, les adoptèrent, les mitigèrent, et en 
cOlnposèrent une religion pour eux seuls." t 
Lastly, I quote the follo,villg judglllent of Mr. Hal- 
lam :-" Those who, with the habits of thinking that 
prevail in our times, cast back their eyes on the reign 
of Edward VI., will generally be disposed to censure 
the precipitancy, and still more the exclusive spirit, 
of our principal Reformers. But relatively to the 
course that things had taken in Germany, and to the 
feverish zeal of that age, the llloderatioll of Cra111ner 
* Chillingworth's Religion of Protestants, eh. v. p. 82. 
l' Hind and Panther, part i. :t Sièc1e de Louis XIV., eh. xxxvi. 
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and R,idley, the only ecclesiastics who took a pronli- 
nent share in these measures, ,vas ,.ery conspicuous, 
and tended, above everything, to place the Anglican 
Church in that middle position ,vhich it has al\vays 
preserved, bet\veen the Roman hierarchy and that of . 
other Protestant denominations.":;(: 
89. Let me endeavour to illustrate \vhat has been 
said by one rel11ark founded upon the subsequent his- 
tory. l\1any and painful \vere the differences of opi- 
nion \vhich, existing among the Reformers, 11lore or 
less froin the first COlllmencenlent of change, in pro- 
cess of tinle assumed forms more rigid and determi- 
nate. Even those among them ,vho declined the 
excesses of Puritanism and abode in the Church, yet 
differed upon the questions, whether the true Catholic 
Church ,vere visible or invisible; \yhether the Pope 
,vere or \vere not antichrist; ,vhether the clerical ha- 
bits, "hich had been custonlary during the reign of 
Ronlanism, ought therefore to be abolished; \vhether 
the Church of England had or had not separated her- 
self from the Roman Churches; ,vhether the nlinistry 
of those who had been ordained presbyterially out of 
England, might or ll1ight not be tolerated; ,,,,hether 
the ROlllan Churches, after the Reforination, ,vere or 
,vere not true Churches. But I can find no trace of 
that opinion ,vhich is no,,," common in the mouths of 
unthinking persons, that the Roman Catholic Church 
,vas abolished in England at the period of the Refornla- 
tion, and that a Protestant Church ,vas put in its 
place: nor does there appear to have been so much as 


* Con st. H ist. vol. i. ch. ii. 
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a doubt in the mind of anyone of them, whether the 
Church, legally established in England after the Re- 
formation, ,vas the sanIe institution \vith the Church 
legally established in England before the Reforlnation. 
"Then "Thitgift died, ,vith the menlorable ,vords, Pro 
Ecclcsiâ Dei, on his lips, the image that hovered be- 
fore the Inind of the aged and faithful prilnate ,,-as no 
device of the human fancy, no creature of civil la,v, 
but a deterlninate transn1itted gift of God, the Church 
of all times and of all places, to him represented but 
not liInited by its local organisation in England. III 
short, the spirit of the English Reformation, ,,,ith re- 
spect to the continuity of the Church, cannot be better 
exemplified than by the words of the con!Jé d' élire in 
".hich Elizabeth elllpo"rered the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury to elect Parker to the lVletropolitan See, * 
" Clan Ecclesia p1
ædicta per 1no1
tC1Jl naturale11l reve- 
rcndissintÏ in Christo Patris ei Donâni Reginaldi Pole 
. . . jallì vacat, et pastoris sit so/aiio destituta; therefore, 
it proceeds, ".e give you our licence as Founder to pro- 
ceed to a new election; and recolnmend accordingly." 
90. In Scotland, 'v here the Reformation YfaS latp 
and proportionably exasperated, anJ ,vhere the ancient 
lninistry and ,vorship ,vere not reformed but abo- 
li
hed, and replaced by novel substitutes, the sentiment 
of the age did not, ho,vever, pernlit men to believe, 
that the la,v of Christianity ,yould allo,v of a variety 
of Churches existing silnultaneously in the saIne place, 
or that it ,vas la,vful to destroy one Church in order 
to erect another on its ruins. Consequently, as the 
.. Strype's Parker, i. 102. 
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reformed communion "as obviously ne,v, its adherents 
boldly declared that the unreforll1ed communion was 
not a true Church at all, and proclaimed that the 
preaching of the Reforll1ers ,vas a kind of renewed com- 
mencement of the Gospel dispensation. Consistently 
with this principle they procured the passing of an 
Act, * in the year 1560, ,vhich forbad the ministrations 
of the ancient priesthood, on the ground that they had 
no la,vful title to the clerical office. 
And so, at a later period, the Puritans, 'v ho inclined 
to separate themselves fron1 the Church in England, 
'
ere restrained by the belief that it ,yas, though a 
corrupt, yet still essentially a true Church; and there- 
fore, as their historian states, that they ,vere bound to 
continue in its comn1union. t But the teachers of the 
Church of England, ,vhich, from the first, in its col- 
lective capacity, recognisëd the Romish orders, never 
repudiated the claim of the churches in communion 
,vith the Pope before the Reformation to the character 
of true churches, for the simple reason that they dre\v 
their o,vn historical title from the same source. 
91. If, then, ,ve are asked ,,,ho ,vere the parents, 
,,,ithin this island at least, of the doctrine of self-at- 
tested and self-centred private judgment, it is not easy 
to avoid replying, that they ,vere the early and, still 
more, the later Puritans. rrhey ,vere those ,vho, 
" during the time of persecution and since" (accord- 
ing to Lord Bacon!), " having been conversant in 


* Bp. Russell's History, i. 232. t Neal, vol. iii, p. 52 (an. 1604). 
:t Of Church Controversies, \Y orks, ii. 511. 
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churches abroad, and received a great impression of 
the form of governn1ent there ordained, have violently 
sought to intrude the same upon our Church." They 
,vere those ,vhose unhappy and morbid, though sin- 
cerely conscientious temperament, induced them to 
require, that, in the regulation of the external regimen 
of the Church, their mvn private opinions should be 
recognised as a standard. On the one hand \vere the 
party attached to the ancient ceremonial; next to these 
,vere another, perhaps the greatest, portion of the people, 
,vho agreed \\,ith the Elizabethan settlement, and ,vith 
whom ,vere the civil and ecclesiastical po,vers: on 
the other hand were the Puritans, or extreme Protest- 
ants, whose principle in matters of discipline ,vas little 
more or Jess than sheer negation of ,vhat had formerly 
prevailed, and ,vho urged their own opinion both 
against a counter-opinion, equally entitled to respect, 
and against the authorities of the Church sustained 
by those of the State. 
92. I grant that the form of the requisition was or- 
dinarily for a toleration, at least in name. But on 
this I remark, 1, that the liberty requested ,vas a 
liberty, that the opinion of an individual minister 
might be recognised as a ground for varying the ser- 
vice of the Church; 2, that ,vhat ,ve have to lament 
is not so much the request, as the conduct pursued 
,vhen the request had been la,vfully refused; 3, that 
this petition ,vas evidently a partial and initiatory de- 
mand, because the fundamental notion of the petition- 
ers was, that all the particulars of Church government 
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and order ,vere to be found in Scripture simply, and 
it is manifest that there ,vas much more in the Angli- 
can discipline that ttt) one could profess thus to find d '" Y 
there; 4, that history has proved the truth of this po- 
sition, inasmuch as, wherever Puritanism gained thp 
ascendant, it rigorously proscribed, as sinful, the 
Church order ,vhich had been lawfully established in 
England. 
93. If it be asked, why the Bishops refused to yield 
what a portion of their friends required, it is not diffi- 
cult to vindicate their course in this respect, even upon 
the single ground, that they held the balances with 
even hand between extremes, and having already been 
obliged to ,vound, for the gravest reasons, the feelings of 
many of the people, they thought it time to stop "Then 
the only plea for proceeding farther ,vas to gratify mere 
feelings, on the other side, of an opposite description, 
which the changes already made had tended to pam- 
per and excite. If it be asked, on the other part, 
what was the justification of those who rent the 
Church, rather than conform to the existing rites, I 
aln not here either to vindicate or to condemn theIn, 
but only to show that their principle and practice was 
that of individual judgment refusing to be bound by 
competent authority. They did not stand upon any 
ground of catholic consent: they did not and could 
not urge that they ,vere the persons ,vhom Christ had 
appointed by their offices in the Church to take order 
in such matters, but they pleaded the command of 
Scripture, in an interpretation of their own, against 
K2 
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legitinlately constituted po,ver
. Lord Bacon says 
again, * " Most of all is to be suspected, as a seed of 
farther inconvenience, their manner of handling the 
Scriptures; for ,vhilst they seek express Scripture for 
everything, and that they have in a manner deprived 
thenlselves and the Church of a special help and sup- 
port, by embasing thè authority of the Fathers, they 
resort to naked examples, conceited inferences, and 
false allusions, such as do mine into all certainty of 
religion." 
94. 'Thus, then, the Puritans ,vere the fathers of the 
principle of private judglnent in its nloùerll sense; 1, 
by pleadi ng their individual opinions against rites or- 
dained by la,vful authority in the Church; 2, by 
founding their justification on individual interpreta- 
tions of Scripture not limited by any catholic rule. 
But the exordillnl of the National Covenant, or Con- 
fession of Faith, first subscribed in Scotland in 1580, 
and again on many subsequent occasions, will afford 
the most apt and complete illustration to Iny argu- 
ment. It runs thus :-" 'Ve all and every one of us 
01 
underwritten, protest, that after long and due examina- 
tion of our o\vn consciences in matters of true and 
false religion, ,ve are no,v thoroughly 'resolved in tIle 
truth by the 
Vord and Spirit of God; and therefore 
'ye believe \vith our hearts, confess ,vith our mouths, 
subscribe ,vith our hands, and const
ntly affirm, before. 
God and the ,vhole ,vorld, that this only is the true 
Christian faith and religion, pleasing God, and bringing 


* Of Church Controversies, Works, ii.521. 
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salvation to man, which now is, by the 'I1zercy of God, 
revealed to the world by the preaching of the blessed 
Evangel; and is received, believed, and defended, by 
l11any and sundry notable kirks and reahns, but chiefly 
by the Kirk of Scotland, the King's Majesty, and the 
three Estates of this realm, as God's eternal truth, and 
only ground of our salvation."* 
Here a body of persons, it Inatters not how large, 
because not authorised according to either the rules 01" 
. 
the practice of the Church, enter into a spontaneous 
compact, and define the Christian religion to be a 
thing revealed ane,v to the ,vorld by the preachers of 
the reformed tenets; and as the ground of this asser- 
tion they assign sin1ply their o\vn in\vard conviction 
by the 'V ord and Spirit of God. This is, as I take it, a 
pure and a striking example of private judgment.t 


* 'The Confession of Faith,' &c., p. 483. Edinburgh, 1810. 
'r It is likewise very wen worthy of remark, that the proceedings of 
the year 1643, when Puritanislll had seemed to gain the ascendancy 
over the Church, were totally incompatible with any sort of indepeI1d- 
ence in the Church. The Assembly of 'Vestminster was ca1Jed by an 
ordinance of Parlialnent in June, 1643. It consisted of eight comillis- 
sioners from the Assembly of Scotland (three of whom were laymen), 
and of one bundred and fifty-one English members (thirty of wllOm 
were laymen), aU nominated in the ordinance itself, They were to be 
summoned and dissolved by Parliament; to treat of aU matters re- 
ferred to them by Parliament, and' of no others; to have their pro- 
locutor appointed and their vacancies filled up by Par1iament; and 
their differences of opinion submitted to the direction of Parliament. 
Under these limitations, they ,vere to frallle a new constitution, ritual, 
.and creed for the Church of England.- Neal, Charles I., ch, xii. ; and 
Ordinance of June 12, IG43, in the' Confession of Faith; &c., already 
cited. Parliament aftprwarùs appointed the lninisters who were to 
orùain.-Neal, eh. xiv. - 
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PRIVATE JUDGMENT ACCORDING TO TIlE ANGLICAN REFORMATIO
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95. Thus, then, ,vhile the Reformed Church of 
England encouraged the free comnlunication of 
Scripture to the people, and thereby brought their 
faculties into religious activity, and their personal COl
 
science and responsibility into vigorous life; on the 
other hand, both by precept and practice, it adhered, 
in its permanent and cardinal acts, to the rules of ca- 
tholic consent and ecclesiastical authority, and gave no 
'varrant to the notion of individual opinion, self-,vit- 
nessed and self-centred, as the right basis of religious 
belief. I speak here of duties in their ordinary form, 
and I do not pretend to provide for cases in 'v hich 
such authority has been grossly abused. 
96. There is an irreconcilable hostility bet\veen this 
vie,v of the rule of faith and the modern idea of private 
judgment, according to which it is a kind of impiety 
to suffer the intervention of any middle authority be- 
t,veen the sacred Scripture and a man's own mind. 
A man is to ask himself the question, Does this ap- 
pear so to TIle? but where the matter has appeared 
differently to the universal Church, is he not also to 
ask hÌ1nself the further question, Is it more probable 
that I, or that the ,vhole Church, should be fight '? 
And ,vhat should ,ve think or say of one ,vIto hall never 
fluitted his native place, and ,vho should intcrpret 
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the custonlS of a foreign or ancient nation according 
to his o,vn antecedent notions of propriety and pro- 
bability, rather than by the direct testimony of tra- 
vellers and eye-,vitnesses, or even of antiquarians and 
students? It will be said that there is a divine illu- 
Ininating grace given to the individual believer; so 
there ,vas and is to the Church; and this great truth, 
if it alters the relative authority at all, alters it in fa- 
vour of the Church, and against the private person. 
97. "Vithout holding an infallibility in the Church, 
except as to fundamental truths; and aware of no test 
by ,vhich fundamental truths can be infallibly ascer- 
tained; ,ve find that the law of probable evidence is 
as binding on a rational agent as that ,vhich we term 
denlonstrative; not to Inention that there must, in the 
case of human beings, al,vays, even on the Roman 
theory, be one link in ,vhich the infallibility fails to be 
translnitted, namely, the last, by which the truth has its 
access to the nlind of the individual, through his own 
perceptions. This law of probable evidence, then, we 
are called upon to exanline, to appreciate, and to fol- 
low; and ,ve n1ay think the dictate of reason will be, 
that we should prefer adopting the quod Se'l1Zpel
, quod 
ubique, quod ab o1nniblls, to, our o,vn conclusions from 
the sacred text, ,vhere they are at issue with the catho- 
lic interpretation. * 
* "It Inay be observed, however, that it ought equally to be ac- 
counted the exercise of a man's own private judgment, whether he be 
determined by reasonings and conclusions of his own, or submit to be 
directed by the addce of others, provided he be free to choose his 
guide."-Paley, l\foral Phi1., b. vi. ch. iii. This is a broader assertion 
by much than is necessary for my ar
um('nt. 
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98. Upon ,vhich, ho,vever, it is necessary to make 
these observations:- 'V e do not by such a principle 
disparage Divine grace and the efficacy of prayer. In 
truth, our prayers are best approved and ans,vered hy 
our being directed to choose the likeliest means of 
ascertaining the Christian verity; anù, if the witness 
of the universal Church be the most probable criterion 
of truth, then in adopting it \ve shall have the greatest 
reason to recognise a Divine al1s\ver to our supplica- 
tions. The early Church prayed more and more 
fervently than we do. In addition it had n1uch of the 
character and competency of a ,vitness to n1atters of 
f
lct. The doctrine
 it heard from its founders were 
luatters of fact, contradistinguished froll1 matters of 
opinion, in that sense in ,vhich alone such a distinction 
ever can be fairly taken. Even grHnting that the pri- 
vate Christian prays ,vith the ,vhole heart, and main- 
taining that such prayer ,vill generally bring an easy 
concurrence in catholic faith, yet, in the cases ,vhere 
the single and the generallnind are B.t issue, ,ve have 
on each side the fact of prayer, but ,vith the Church 
,ve have like,vise its function of a ,vitness, and its 
opportunities as such; and further, the accun1ulated 
strength of a concurrence anIon g Iuan y ,vi tnesses. 
. 99. Anù again, this is a question ,vholly independ- 
ent of that other, 'Vhat i8 the voice of the Church? 
'Ve do not say, even the Romal1ist does not say, that 
upon all points that voice has been clearly and un- 
equivocally uttered; but "\ve say that, \vhere there has 
heen such utterance, there \ve are in reason and duty 
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Lound, in ,vardl y bound, to hearken and follow. That 
there are such cases there is no doubt. The creeds are 
exalllples. There are, again, other interlllediate cases 
'V here it is presunlable, but not clear, ,,,hat ,vas the testi- 
Illony of the Church. In all such instances, of course, 
the argnlllent suffers in its cogency; but it retains a 
force varying according to the probability that the 
consenting suffrage of Christian antiquity is given this 
\vay or that. 
100. Do ,ve, then, reduce private judgment to a 
luere name or shadow? By no means. First, \ve have 
Scripture paramount over all. N ext, we have the 
,vitness of the Church, never superseding Scripture, 
but only assisting in the interpretation of it. Thirdly, 
,ve haye the judgment of private persons, ,vhich is by 
each according to his means to be actively exercised 
upon Christian truth. No,v is this inco111patible ,vith 
unity? Is it blo,ving hot and cold in succession, to 
teach, in the same breath, the unity of objective truth 
in Christianity, and a proper office uf private j udgn1ent ? 
Then is the apostle open to this reproach, WÍIO said, 
'" prove all things," exercise your private judgment; 
hut ,vho also said, "hold fast that ,yhich is good," rest 
in the one authentic, real, and not merely apparent, 
conclusion. 
, 
101. Let us look at the case of lnathematical in- 
quiry. I give a free assent to the propositions of 
Euclid ;* and yet there is no room for doubt upon them, 
and it ,vould be an offence against the laws of reason t 


* See Bentley's Remarks on Freethinking, 
 iii. 
t In the thirteenth century, when men 1 s intelIects were indulged in 
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to come to any conclusion but one. Yet that conclu- 
sion may be perfectly free. Freedonl is opposed to 
force, not to certainty, nor to unity. Other,vi
e there 
,vere no freedom in the universe except where there is 
ignorance and doubt, and ,vith the increase of our 
knowledge our liberty ,vould be diminished. God, to 
,vhonl all truths are .absolutely and unchangeably 
known, is free beyond all creatures, and His service, 
that is to say, His perfect service, is no less truly than 
beautifully declared to be " perfect freeùom." Now, 
,vhy is it that no man hesitates to accede to the propo- 
sitions of Euclid, ,vhile many hesitate to adopt the 
doctrines of the Gospel? Not because the latter are 
less certain objectively; but because ,ve vie,v the one 
,,,ith an incorrupt and the other ,vith a corrupted fa- 
culty. 'Vhile the freedolll of the investigation de- 
vends upon the aL::,ence of external force, its right 
issue depends upon underanged machinery ,vi thin ; 
aud it is the must miserable of all our human delu- 
sions, that ,ve actuall y require discrepancy of opinion 
-require and demand error, falsehood, hlindness, and 
plunle ourselves upon such discrepancy as attesting a 
freeùom \vhich is only valuable ,vhen used for unity 
in the truth, and ,vhich is an evil ,vhel1 ,vrongly, as it 
is a good ,vhen rightly employed. If, however, on 
the other hand, the obscurity of religious truth be 
pleaded as an
 excuse for differences, it is clear that 


every kind of speculation, there were heresies in grammar and logic 
as wen as in theology. Archbishop Peckllam, fOl' example, had to re- 
strain the doctrinc-, at Oxford, that "Ego currit" was as good Latin 
as "Ego curro," \\Tood, Annals, A.D. 1284. 
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this plea does but aggravate the fault of those ,vho 
follo\v their own \\tTorse-informed judgment as prefer- 
able to the better-inforn1ed and cumulative judgn1ent 
of others. 
102. But even if \ve set aside these considerations, 
at least no man will deny thus much, that the human 
understanding is actively exercised upon mathematical 
truths; they are then referred to private judgment; 
private judgment is called upon to perceive and ap- 
 
preciate every step in the process, and to make the 
\vhole its o\vn. And, further, \ve should say, that he 
\y ho learns them by rote, he \vho accepts thenl in the 
mass, he ,vho does not ascertain the continuity and 
connection of the parts, has done them and hiInself 
but imperfect justice. But the more accurately and 
carefully he scrutinises each, the more justice he does 
to them and himself, and the less is it probable that 
he should entertain a doubt upon allY of then1. Thus 
the activity of private judgment, and the unity and 
strength of conviction in mathenlatics, vary directly 
as each other. 
103. The purpose for \vhich I have adduced the 
exact sciences as an illustration is, not to assume that 
the sanle degree of certainty is attainable by each of us 
upon each of the points of religion as in those sciences; 
but to show, that the association \ve have most of us 
formed, under the infl uence of vicious habit, of these 
two ideas, activity of inquiry, and variety of conclu- 
sion, is a fallacious one. It is 0'" ing to our infirn1ity 
and vice, \v herever such an effect flo,vs from :5uch a 
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cause. Saint Paul did not allo,v that it was nleant 
to be so in theology, or he surely ,vould not have de- 
sired Christians to prove all things, * if the obscurity 
of the subject-matter ""ere such that many of them 
lnust in consequence fail of holding fast that ,vhich 
,vas good. Better to receive the truth ,vithout rea- 
soning at all, than by false reasoning to lose it; but 
best of all, to receive, and, by reasoning, to approve 
and appropriate it.t Scire 1nelills quam nescire; sed 
nescire 1Jlelius quallz e1'rare. t 
104. And ,vhy has private judgment been the fruit- 
ful parent of nonconformity, and thereby of permanent 
aberratioll and laxity? Because, as the R0111anists on 
the one hand had identified it ,vith error, so on the 
other, nlen living under genel'alised Protestantism 
have been too apt to identify it with truth; or, at 
least, to go the length of supposing that ,vhat is 
juùged by the individual to be true is truth to hin1, 
and sufficient for the purposes of the Gòspel in him. 
As the first great movement, ,yhich ,vas not for the 
assertion of liberty essentially or prÏ1narily, but for the 
recovery of truth, ,vas 11let on the Roman Catholic side 
rather by the denial of the freedonl of their opponents, 
than by the Ï1npeachnlent of their tenets, and their 
legitimate refutation; the natural consequence has been 
an undue share of attention to the assertion of free- 
donI, and a cOlnparative laxity with regard to the 


* 1 Thess. v. 21; COlnpare 1 John iv. 1. 
l' Lord King's Life of Locke, ch. ii. p. 7.1. 
:t St. Augustine, Exp, in Evang. S. Joan. 
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clailllS of truth. And now, instead of fixing the mind 
steadily on the concurrence of these t,yO conditions, 
truth and freedom, on both as essential, but yet the 
latter as subservient, ,ve seen1 to have absorbed the 
conceptIon of the paralJ.
ount in that of the secondary 
object, studious only in respect to liberty, and resting 
,vith infatuated indifference in that state of division, 
,vhich testifies against us that the Christians of this 
day are leaving unfulfilled the lnind of the RedeelnET 
respecting one of the capital conditions of His 
Church. 
105. And thus ,ve may son1etimes read* in the 
popular productions of the day, that it is vain to look 
for uniforn1ity in religious opinion, except \v hen the 
hUll1an mind is in a state of stagnation, and that our 
divisions are in fact our proper homage to the truth. 
o lnelancholy and Iniserable, but also untrue, avo,yal! 
Then error is the natural fruit of our mental activity, 
and ,ve can only have truth by holding it not as truth, 
by holding it mechanically and not rationally, froln 
con1pulsion and not from option! "Tho shall choose 
het\veen such wretched alternatives? And yet t.o lose 
our right is less evil than thus to abuse it. And do ,ye 
not no,v abuse it, if \ve rest .content ,vith a state of facts 
,vhere schism is manifestly cllargeable upon some one, 
,vithout making it the subject of supplication and of 
effort, that the Church 111ay again be one body, as it 
,vas ,vhen St. Paul wrote to the Ephesians, and as it 
,vas ordained ever to continue? Do ,ve not abuse it, 


'" Miss l\Iartineau on America: chapter on Religion. 
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so long as ,ve acquiesce in differences of doctrine upon 
points ever taught as of faith by the Church, and deal 
with them as matters of unconcern? But no truth 
clearly revealed is matter of unconcern; and the main 
demonstration of our unhealthy condition is not the 
sitnple fact that ,ve are divided, but this, that ,vhile 
,ve kllO'V that unity luust be a condition of truth, ,ve 
are so little moved by the manifest ,vant of unity, and 
by the conclusion ,vhich that ,vant of unity establishes. 
] OG. For let it not be said, in the face of COUlmon 
sense, that the obscurity of the things themselves is 
the real cause of our differences. I indeed readily 
adlnit, that ,vere everyone called upon to exercise his 
private judgnlent to the extent of an intellectual ana- 
lysis of every proposition in our creeds, there ,",ould be 
so extreme a disparity bet\veen a task of this kind and 
the competency of the hunlan understanding, such as on 
the average it has been, to perform it, that nlany dif- 
fercllces must be the result. But this is not the case. 
It requires little of intellectual po,ver to read and un- 
derstand, that tbe Church was ordained to be one 
body and one spirit. It is quite as clear that our 
present" denominations" ,vitness of us unequivocally, 
that ,ve are not one body. Here ,yas a precept plain 
as an axiom of Euclid; and for n1en to differ on it 
,vas scarcely less absurd than it ,vould be if varieties 
of opinion were maintained in reference to those 
axioills, and vindicated by a reference to the supposed 
peculiarities of individual minds. 
107. At ,vhat point have ,ve no,v arrived, or, at 
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least, to what goal does the moùern opinion approach? 
Freeùom of assent, simply, is the one thing needful, 
according to the spirit of recent theories: according 
to '\vhat is no'\v their spirit, and ,vhat may soon be 
their letter. Yes; for in freedom of assent the human 
pride is fed and gratified, 'v hatever the matter to 
,vhich assent is given; nay, the inflated understanding 
has often more delight in assenting to what is plau- 
sibly false than to what is true, because the voice of 
truth is imperative and calls only for submission, but 
the web of sophistry is our own ,vork; we are not 
lnere recipients, b
lt aln10st creators of its fictions: 
and ,ve more proudly adhere to the creature of our 
own nlÎnd than to a truth extrinsic to us, and inde- 
pendent of us, neither o,vning nor o,ving to us any 
obligation. 
108. And thus we forget that there is a substantive, 
changeless truth of God }.evealed, for which ,ve ought 
ever to be striving, and of which unity is the essential 
condition, as ,veIl as freedom. Unity is the essential 
condition of that. truth in itself. Free assent is the 
essential condition of its satisfactory reception, of its 
reasonable indwelling in us. The R.oman Catholic 
Church suppressed, in her tyranny, the latter of these 
great la,vs. The spirit of infidelity, assuming the 
name and the colours of Protestantism, has equally 
set aside the former. And no,v, instead of mourning 
over our divisions, and labouring and praying them 
R\Vay, we treat them as lnatters of no moment; we 
deal with truth as if it had no prototype, but ,vere a 
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Inere image, deriving its origin from each individual 
luind, and having no higher existence beyond it: \ve 
rest in our o\vn defective approxiluations, or capricious 
caricatures, as if they ,vere indeed that ,vhich Goù 
had revealed. 
109. No\v of these t\VO dangers it luay be true that 
that enlbodied in the practice of the ROlnan Catholic 
Church had lllade lllore progress towards its conSUlli- 
Ination than the other has as yet achieveù. But is it 
not equally true, that the COnSU111luation of that other 
\
ill be far more terrible? For better or less guilty it 
is to divest Juan of his attributes, and to prostrate hÏ1l1 
even as a Inachine before the throne of his God, ho\v- 
ever the service rendered to that God be thereby 
lowered and curtailed, than to educate and expand 
these attributes for the purpose of turning them, in 
their nlaturity and their strength, against IIiIn ,-rho 
gave thenl, and \vho can take them a\vay, or can ren- 
der theln as fruitful of tornlent ill their abuse, as they 
\vould have been, \vhile used in I-lis service, of perlna- 
nent delight. In the first supposition ,\re perceive a 
grievously diluinished benefit; but,... in the second, 
there is a creation of positive evil, entirely supplantiug 
and expelling the gracious gift of Christianity. 
110. The Christian nlan, then, although he receives 
the truth on trust as to its details, and is most blessed 
in the continuance of a sinlple and a childlike spirit, 
and in the voluntary abasement of his o\vn self-,,-ill 
through life, yet is to exercise his private judgment in 
a degree proportioned to the general capacity and de- 
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veloplnent of his understanding, not merely in order 
to determine 'v hether there is sufficient evidence of a 
revc1ation from God, but also in order to be the more 
fully assured ,vhat are the matters contained in that 
revelation. He is assisted in his inquiries by the doc- 
trine on ,vhich the Church of England acts, like the 
early fathers, that of the sufficiency of Scripture for 
salvation; so that he is not liable to have matter of 
faith imposed upon hill1 from any other source. Tra- 
dition is not a co-ordinate authority; but it is a ,vit- 
ness to the facts of the case, and he, acting in the cha- 
racter of a judge upon his o,vn religious belief, is bound 
to hear that ,vitness, and to judge, according to the 
balance of probabilities, whether it is not more likely 
to convey in many disputed points the mind of God, 
than his o,vn single impressions, which C1?y hypothesis) 
are either altogether ne,v, or, where formerly promul- 
gated, have been authoritatively or practically dis- 
avowed. That upon every point, sInal1 and great, he 
must surrender, it is not necessary for the general 
purpose to contend; but ,vhere he finds antiquity and 
universality combined with fUl1'damentality, the con- 
clusion is inevitable, and, in proportion as he finds 
the evidence of each of those three conditions, is it 
plainly legitimate. 
111. But perhaps those who love unity may ridi- 
cule the ,vhole notion of encouraging a general spirit 
of inquiry into the ground of the doctrines of religion, 
and at the same time teaching the duty of unity, of 
arriving at one conclusion, and that one the ancient 
VOL. II. L 
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Catholic creed, \vith any anticipation that such a duty 
,viII be observed. And they ll1ay point to the state of 
this country and ask ho,,1' llluch unity exists among us. 
I t is a sore question. Our unity is deeply ,vounded. 
The abusive and irreverent exercise of private judg- 
ment, the forgetfulness of the supremacy and oneness 
of truth among us, is grievous. "r e have almost 
ceased not only to contemplate unity as an object, 
but to ren1ember it as a duty. The ll1ind of God 
then is unfulfilled in respect of this great la-\v. May 
our case soon be other,vise ! 
112. Who is not a,vare that nothing is more easy, 
and that few things can be lllore plausible, than to 
sho,v that the simultaneous inculcation of unity and 
of freedom in religion, is exhortation to that ,vhich 
upon a broad scale never will be realised? In D1any 
particular cases, it is a la,vful subject of rejoicing to 
think, that such a harmony is perfectly or substanti- 
ally fulfilled. But I plead guilty to this paradox: 
that I recomlllend to the nlass of n1en ,vhat I kno\v the 
mass of ll1en never cOll1ply with. Abundant ridicule has 
ever been poured upon such recommendations, as if 
they were visionary; nay, as if they \vere self-contra- 
dictory. But let those ,vho thus exercise their powers 
of intellect or sarcasm beware; let them ,yell measure 
the s\veep of the s,vord, and ascertain to what it 
reaches. The principle at \vhich they jest, is the 
priuciple of the whole moral government of God. 
He has established an unbending universal la,v of 
right and \vrong. He has placed us, ,veak creatures, 
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and even by birth most prone to sin, under that la,v. 
He has cOlnmanded to us a perfect obedience. He 
has left us, ho,vever, free to disobey. He has done all 
thjs, perfectly kno,ving that no one of us would per- 
fectly obey; that even ,vith the grace of the Christian 
covenant no one of us would perfectly obey. And He 
has made us respon
iLle for every act of disobedience. 
"fherefore, these three mysteriously joined conditions, 
the freedolTI of the agent, his moral imperfection, and 
the perfection of the law, are of His combination, not 
of mine; and as such, they neither require, nor in this 
place admit of, apology. All which has been here 
feebly attempted is to apply the generalla,v of duty, 
under ,vhich, as human beings, we are constituted, to 
one of its particular cases, namely, the investigation of 
religious t.r'uth. 
113. If, then, this duty be unfulfilled, and almost 
unheeded, yet is it not ever so, though in various 
degrees, ,vith all His dispensations? Is not their 
bloom ,vasted upon the thankless winds, and their 
seed upon the barren ground? 'Vas not Christ in- 
carnate for us all; and did He not himself declare, 
that the many ,vouid 110t\yithstanding do despite to 
His mercy, and ,vould still walk in the broad paths of 
destruction? 'Vhy then should ,ve murmur, or 'v hy 
be amazed, that, while His universal redemption takes 
not fun effect in the purpose of saving souls, so that 
part of His ,viII ,vhich enjoins unity in faith should 
remain a Ia,v precious, indeed, but despised ? None 
of the other moral duties of man (for the cognisance 
L 2 
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of truth is a moral duty) are adequately fulfilled; and 
yet no one ,vould think 
f meeting this evil by substi- 
tu ting for a genuine code of ethics, ,,, hich is necessarily 
indeterminate, a set of mechanical regulations. 
114. 'Ve are to remelnber that He has commanded 
unity, but not unit.y alone. He has commanded 
truth, and proof of the truth: the vigorous application 
of the intellect to the dogmas, the blessed dogmas, of 
theology, and their :firm, tenacious elnbrace upon the 
ground of'laborious experience and intilnate personal 
conviction. No,v ,ve n1ay fairly a::;k of our brethren 
in the Roman Church, whether they think the duty of 
" proving all things" is adequately taught, I need not 
say practised, in their con1Inunion? "Thether a me- 
chanical and superficial unity has not been substituted 
for that unity ,vhich has the guarantee of deep and 
solid convictions? 'Vhether in fear of the abuse they 
have not greatly limited the use of the human facul- 
ties? "Thether the free agency of man is suitably 
considered and provided for in their method of ad- 
ministering the ,vord of God to the people? "Thether, 
ill the fear of its irreverent and controversial handling, 
they do not deprive the mass of believers of n1uch of 
that sincere milk, ,vhich they ,vould receive in inno- 
cence and sin1plicity, and ,vithout \vandering into the 
thorny ,vays of pride and of discussion? 
115. Let us adopt, then, and hold in the closest 
connection, these great principles: the unity of the 
Church, and of the faith ,vhereof the Church is a 
part; and the free subjection of that faith to private 
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scrutiny. It is true that their junction looks like 
paradox. But it is the paradox of Saint Paul. And 
though \ve luay not seek paradox for ourselves, neither 
may we decline its selublance when it is propounded 
upon sufficient authority, we may not, that is to say, 
refuse revealed truth ,vhen to our imperfect view it 
seems to bear such an aspect. 
116. It ,viII, however, be objected: of ,,
hat use is 
it thus to simplify the operations of private judgment 
by directing the minds of men to the duty of remain- 
ing at all events in one cOlumunion, ,vhen there are 
no,v luany claimants for the title of the Church more 
or less exclusive, so that, in order to decide in whiëh 
of the bodies he finds the nearest representation of the 
true Church, a man luust go into the details of all the 
particular questions contested bet\reen them? No 
doubt there is a great difficulty here; but ,vho ever 
heard of a state of neglected duty and of obstinacy in 
sin, ,vhich was to be escaped without difficulty? Per- 
haps the very uneasiness, ,vhich the contemplation of 
that difficulty creates, is the first step to,vards a remedy. 
117. But however that may be, it is irrelevant to the 
present purpose, 'v hich is to sho'\v that there is a pre- 
cept, plain, broad, and unequivocal, such as none could 
mistake, ,vhich if men had preserved,-thus applying 
obedience to ,vhat was manifest, and '\r-aiting in faith 
for the elucidation of ,vhat ,vas obscure,-they ,vould 
have remained in the ,vay of God's cOlllluandments, 
and in the train of His blessing and illumination. So 
that private judgment alone was not that upon which 
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our differences are chargeable, but its neglectful and 
irreverent use; nay, in lnany cases, its disuse, and the 
follo,ving of 111ere aprice and irreflective passion, under 
the shelter of its name. 
I 18. Our first step then is, to inquire ,vhether the 
mind of God, declared in His ,yord, manifestly he that 
the Church should be one body. It is a subsequent 
examination, ,vhether the present state of disruption 
be chargeable on one, or on all, or in ,vhat proportions 
on different communions; and ho,v ,ye should set 
about any remedy. That first 8tep, as I allege, ,viII 
establish a broad truth, ,vhich truth ,vill be a natural 
basis for further operations. In the Inean time let us 
recollect, that the difficulty did not commence ,vith 
Protestantisll1. It began, at least, ,,'ith the Greek 
separation. The division of the Church, before the Re- 
formation, though sÍ1npler, and leaving a larger space 
of conl111on ground in belief, ,vas as unquestionable as 
it no,v is, and had accordingly the same connection 
,vith the Apostolic doctrine of " one body, one spirit." 


SECTION V. 


THE ANGLICAN RE:FORl\IATION-CIVIL SKETCH. 


119. At least it may be said, the supposed theological 
doctrine of consent in the Anglican Church has failed 
to preser" e unity even within her border; ,vitness our 
actual state in religion. And it is admitted to be true, 
that the principle has not exercised an universal sway, 
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and may no\v even be alnlost unkno\vn to 111 any, who 
deem then1selves attached and intelligent members of 
the Anglican Church; still it is by no means clear that 
this \vas chargeable upon .our Reformation. It seems 
lTIOre fairly attributable to such circun1stances as these: 
the remembered excesses of Romanism through its long 
dominion, which engendered a jealousy of everything 
bearing its resemblance; the banishments and contact 
\vith Geneva under Queen Mary; the papal bulls, 
\vhich engendered recusancy under Queen Elizabeth; 
the association of Puritanism in the seventeenth cen- 
tury with the movement in favour of popular freedom; 
the political influences of the Revolution of 1688; 
and, generally, the grand t\vofold division of Europe, 
,vhich forbade the existence of a purely intermediate 
class, and the prevalent sympathy of the general idea 
and interests of Protestantism. 
120. And this brings me to the development of the 
second leading element in the English Reformation; 
that element by means of \vhose active vigour, and 
hold upon the sympathies of men, the movement in 
the mind of the Church both n10re easily took out- 
,yard form and effect, and ,vas shielded fronl the 
dangers that threatened and assailed it from without. 
This was the element of nationality, \vhich deeply 
pervaded the changes in religion, and gave them the 
external shape that they bear in the records of history. 
For as religion has ever been the determining princi- 
ple in the l1ationallife of England, so the national life 
could not but exercise the most powerful influence 
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upon discussions and measures critically affecting re- 
ligion. 
121. Though I do not athnit the logical and legiti- 
mate connection bet\veen the acts of the English 
Reforn1ation, taken generally, and the doctrine of 
arbitrary individual judgment, yet on the other hand 
I am not prepared to deny that such a connection, 
under the laws of association, ,vas indirectly esta- 
blished in the opinions and sympathies of men. All 
we are of the belief that the contest ,vas one of fight 
against wrong; but the ,vrong, against which the 
fight had to contend, ,vas a ,vrong armed from head 
to foot. The Pope himself, bet,veen direct force and 
his empire founded on opinion, was no mean po- 
tentate; a century later he still dreamed of regaining 
England by conquest; and at the period ,vhen his 
jurisdiction in this country "
as annulled, the prepon- 
derance of tenlporal po"
er, independently of England, 
,vas ,vith him and against the Reformation. The 
truth, therefore, struggling to live, had need of secular 
aid, at a period ,vhen miraculous interventions ,vere 
not to be anticipated. It ,vas requisite even upon the 
n1ere ground of defence, that the llleasures for the 
reforn1 of the English Church should assume a na- 
tional figure, and should be sustained by the national 
po,ver; besides that upon a higher principle the ,vhole 
nation "
as, as it ,vere, the moral subject-matter upon 
,vhich they ,vere to operate, and it ,vas therefore 
rightfully en1barked in their cause. 
122. It has often been Inadc a nlatter of reproach to 
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this nation, that it, in the popular phrase, changed its 
creed thrice successively, at the bidding of its tem- 
}Joral sovereigns, and ,vithin the space of a single 
generation. It 'seems to me by no lneans clear, that 
there ,vas n10re of versatility or less of firm personal 
conscience evinced in this than in other countries at 
the time; and it likewise may be thought, that the 
public events which have been thus unfavourably 
represented are capable of being read in a very dif- 
ferent sense; of teaching, namely, this historic lesson, 
that the two forces of religion and nationality were 
then so intimately blended together, that the range of 
the variations bet,veen the Roman and the reforlned 
systems, large as it ,vas, ,vas not able to sever them; 
so that, instead of a society lacerated and dismembered 
by the violence of the powers contending within its 
frame, we had the organisation of our polity preserved 
entire throughout, and with vigour enough to give 
decisive predominance for the time to that one of the 
t,vo contending influences ,vith ,vhich it allied itself. 
123. Let us no,v revert for a monlent to the double 
character of the ecclesiastical body in England. We 
have vie,ved it as consisting of the divinely-commis- 
sioned ministers of the word and Sacraments of Christ; 
,ve have also regarded it as an estate of the realm. * 
In the first capacity, it was paramount, and imparted 
to the Reformation its ecclesiastical character; in the 
second, it ,vas subordinate only, and its voice concurred 
,vith those of the other organs of the body politic, in 
=I< Chap. vi. sec. i. 
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giving to the ecclesiastical changes civil anù national 
eHect. But the public eye \vould of course be fixed 
UPOll the nleasurcs of the period ll1ainly or exclusiyely 
in that ultimate anlI legal form, in ,rhich Inight ,vas 
(to speak generally) added to right, and in which 
they becan1e Inatter of universal concern and mOIDent 
as being enforced by the powers of the State. 
121. In order to illustrate these vie\ys, let us look 
to sonle authentic evidence in the first stages of the 
Reformation anlong ourselves. 
The Act 26 IIenry VIII. c. 1, \vhich formally de- 
clared the Church of England to be indepenùent of the 
Papal jurisdiction, comlnences by setting forth the in- 
tegrity of the realnl of England, as proved frolD ancient 
docunlents, in its several and proper parts, "coll1pact 
of all sorts and ùegrees of people, ùivided in terms, 
and by nan1es of Spiritualty and Temporalty;" and it 
proceeds thus: "the body Spiritual \vhereof having 
power, when any cause of the la\v divine happened to 
COlne in question, or of spiritual learning, then it ,vas 
declared, interpreted, and sho,ved, by that part of the 
said body politic, called the Spiritualty, now being 
usually called the English Church, \vhich al\vays hath 
been reputed and found of that sort, that both for 
kno,vledge, integrity, and sufficiency of nUlnber, it 
hath al,vays been thought, and is also at this hour, 
sufficient and lneet of itself, ,vithout the internleddling 
of any exterior person or persons, to declare and de- 
teru1ine all such doubts, and to aclu1inister all such 
offices and duties, as to their 1"001118 spiritual cloth ap- 
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pertain." It had, ho,vever, already been declared in 
the great act of the foregoing session, that the English 
Church ,vas not to be emancipated from Catholic 
rules: "Nothing in this Act shall be interpreted as if 
the King and his subjects intended to decline, or vary 
from the congregation of Christ's Church in any 
things concerning the very Articles of the Catholic 
faith of Christendom, or in any other things declared 
by Holy Scripture and the "\V ord of God necessary for 
their salvation."* 
125. If, then, ,ve adopt these public and fornlal 
declarations as our text, ,ve shall not find it difficult to 
dra,v out into language the general intention and jus- 
tification of the determining civil acts of the British Re- 
formation. 'Ve n1ay conceive the State as entitled to 
reason thus on its o\vn behalf against the papal claim: 
"A manifest dispensation of God has distributed 
the human race into distinct and independent nations, 
each of ,vhich has a supreme authority in the regula- 
tion of its own internal affairs. 'Vithin and not ,vith- 
out the nation lies the power and the responsibility of 
ultimate decision. For this end, as respects temporal 
matters, it is organised ,vith its three Estates repre- 
senting the great social forces of the cOIDu1unity, and 
has also its sovereign conlbining and controlling 
the ,vhole. For this end, as respects spiritual matters, 
it has its ecclesiastical provinces, its metropolitan and 
college of bishops, exercising the transmitted powers 
of the first governors of the Church, on behalf of the 
* 25 lIen. '-III. c. xxi. 
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people; whose deliberations are the proper means for 
informing the national mind upon religion, and should 
take effect through the national organs. That unity 
of lllovement and of civil authority, ,vhich is the first 
condition of political society, ,vill be secured by the 
provision that their action shall be liable to such re- 
strictions, as the civil po,ver may find it needful to 
. 
11n pose. 
"Besides which, the collective power and responsi- 
bi]ity, the moral personality of nations (a principle 
not then dra,,,n into precise theory, perhaps for the 
very reason that it ,vas aSSllll1ed as not only funda- 
ment.al but unquestionaþle,) in its o,vn nature evidently 
requires to be associated ,vith the profession of religion. 
Rulers and ruled are combined as in a family; and on 
the head of the conlbination ,vill devolve, in the order 
of Providence, the chief responsibility for the due 
adjustlnent and inculcation of the religion of the 
people. 
126. "But although a nation, compounded of these 
elements, be thus an integral, fitted for independent 
self-deterlnined action in matters spiritual as well as 
civil; although it be therefore, humanly speaking, 
free, and not responsible to an y extrinsic execu ti ve 
authority; although the doctrine be accordingly 
rejected, ,vhich n1akes the exercise of the essential 
functions of the Christian Church within this realm 
dependent upon the will of a foreign Bishop, it 
does not fol1o,v that "'e are to ackno,v ledge no 
external law, or to assert an unlimited freedoln of 
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national judgment in the interpretation of Scripture. 
"T e still recognise an externalla,v for the interpreta- 
tion of revealed religion, in the recorded documents 
that have the sanction of catholic agreement, and in 
the actual sense of the universal Church. Even so 
,ve recognise an external rule for the interpretation of 
the la,v of nature, as it affects the reciprocal relations 
of one people to another, in the general sentiment that 
has been elnbodied in the law of nations. A nation 
would be justly reprobated ,vhich should not consent 
to be regulated by that law ,vithin the subject-matter 
that belongs to its extrinsic relations. Even so in reli- 
gion. The common ground occupied by all nations, 
jointly and alike, is that of one body and one spirit, of 
one faith and one baptism. "Tith respect, therefore, to 
the fundamental conditions which that unity of the 
body and the spirit, of faith and baptism, impose, ,ve 
recognise the authority of united Christendom; and, 
during the time of its abeyance through disunion, 
,viII formally ackno,vledge it publicly and to our O'Vll 
consciences, and will endeavour to realise it In our 
practice. 
 
127. "'V e find that God has appointed, ,vithin 
each body politic, an arbiter, in one form or another, 
,yho shall have supreme coercive po,ver over the con- 
duct of individuals. But ,ve do not find that He has 
any,vhere appointed among bodies politic any arbiter, 
,vho should have authority to decide ordinarily and 
})erlnanently upon the acts they may singly perform, 
or to reduce theln to any particular l
ule. To the 
personal responsibility of individuals He has super- 
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added, for the government of their conduct, the sanc- 
tion of paramount }Jo,ver, in public la,v, and in the 
living 111agistrate authorised to enforce it. To the re- 
sponsibility of nations He has <tttached no such ad- 
ditional security, nor has provided any deterlninate 
renledy for their durations froln right; not as thereby 
leaving His dispensatiol1s Inutilated or imperfect, but 
as declaring thcir llloral c01l1petency for general self- 
governnlent. '" e go, therefore, as far as lIe has 
gone: "re stop at the point where He has stopped. "T e 
allo\v the moral responsibility of the nation to the 
sense of universal Christendom: ,ve abrogate its exe- 
cutive dependence on a foreign head." 
128. Now this is not mere theory. The Papal 
authority of the sixteenth century ,vas indeed dif- 
ferently defined by different classes of its supporters. 
Some of them did not scruple to declare it directly su- 
preme, even in things temporal: others allo,ved it a 
command over things temporal, in ordine ad spiritll- 
alia. The prevailing idea of the period certainly "ras, 
that nations as ,veIl as individuals n1Ïght be coerced 
in religion; and conquest for the faith was conscien- 
tiously avo,ved as a justifying cause of ,var. The 
claim of the Papal See, therefore (and that not in its 
Inost exaggerated form), ,vas a claim to be supreme in 
spiritual Blatter ,vithin the realm of England, with 
the right to endeavour to give effect to its decrees by 
ten1poral and forcible means, in the clear and not re- 
nlote perspective. This was the pretension, which the 
civil acts of the English Reformation dared altogether 
to repudiate. 
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129. It is not difficult at this day to perceive that 
the Papal headship, considered apart from the other 
peculiarities of Romanism (,vhich, be it remembered, 
had not at that time assumed their final and rigid 
form in the decrees of a council), was in itself sus- 
ceptible of being modified in such a manner as to 
obviate these objections. The far-sighted benevolence 
of Melancthon enabled him (at the time of the Articles 
of Slnalcalde *) to conclude, that the existence of the 
Papacy did not offer in itself an insuperable hindrance 
to reconciliation. History has recorded the immense 
difficulties, which attended the adjustment of its claims 
in the empire before the Reforlnation, and in France 
do,vn to the reign of Louis XIV. and the establishment 
of the Gal1ican liberties. In Austria the yoke ,vas 
borne for a longer time; but in the reign of the Em- 
peror Joseph the ecclesiastical la\v t received a form 
which it still retains, and in which (to omit all minor 
and particular reforms) the Papal authority has been 
rendered subject (not with its o'\vn consent t) to the 
condition of the concurrence of the temporal power in 
order to the validity of its acts. Abstractedly, I should 
not dare to pronounce it impossible, that, upon such a 
basis, a Bishop of Rome (did no other obstacle exist) 
might occupy a harmless or even a beneficial primacy 
in the universal Church, without either oppressing 


· Stahl, Kirchenverfassung-, ii. 1; Conier, ii. 171 (v. 44, ed. 1840) ; 
and see also Bossuet's Rist. des Variations, iv. 39. 
t Count ùal Pozzo's translation from the Ecclesiastical Law of 
Austria, p. 114. 
:to Stahl, Kirchenverfassung, iii. 1. p. 105. 
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and nullifying the apostolical jurisdiction of the 
Bishops, or inl}Jairing the la,yful prerogatives of the 
Sovereign or the action of the State. But, practically, 
it Inay be feared, that as such an accolnmodation 
was only endured ,vith extrelne reluctance by Pope 
Pius VI., at a period ,vhell the Papal po,ver had been 
reduced to extreme ,veakness by divisions, it never 
would have been accepted unùer infinitely 1110re fa- 
vourable circumstances, and therefore could not have 
been made an instrument of maintaining the general 
unity of communion in the 'Vestern Church. At the 
very least, no such alternative ,vas ,vithin the reach or 
view of Englishmen in the reign of IIenry VIII. 
130. It ,vould be a gross exaggeration to say that, 
upon the abolition of the Papal suprelnacy, the Cro,vn 
,vas invested by the Church ,vith all its prerogatives: at 
the same time there can be but little doubt, that they 
were transferred to it in a proportion greater than was 
àesirable, and in ternlS beyond the measure of ,visùom. 
Yet ,ve must not judge this circumstance upon its ab- 
stract merits alone; and DlUSt also consider its relation 
to the important question, in ,vhat way it ,vas most 
practicable to introduce certain great and beneficial 
changes into the popular forn1 of religion, ,vith the 
least possibility of shock and convulsion in the minds of 
men. Doubtless there ,vas a deep design of God in 
that arbitrary and capricious ten1per of Henry VIII., 
which tended to tyranny in religious matters over the 
conscience both of the subject and of the Church. It 
,vas requsite in order to educate us. Men had been 
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so long accustoll1cd, according to the C0111ffiOll opinion, 
to look up,vards to the Pope as the centre and foun- 
tain of all authority, and to the agency of the Church, 
as superseding, in great 111easure, the exercise of thei r 
OYfn faculties, anù destroying the idea of their respon- 
sibility for everything but obedience to its cOlumands, 
that they had lost, as it ,vere, the capacity of private 
judgnlellt, ,vhile the right of mental activity ,vas ill 
abeyance: like children, placed for the first tÏ1ne on 
their feet, they could not ,valk at once, and requircd 
a guiding hand. Strange and nlonstrous as it nlay 
appear, in reference to individuals 1110re advanceù in 
their nlcntal education than the 1naS5, it ,vas a natural, 
perhaps a necessary, accompaniment of the then statc 
of the public mind, perhaps even an essential condition 
of satisfactory change, that, after the transmarine au- 
thority of the Pope had been abjured, there should 
still have renlained ,vithin vie,v a po,ver clainling 
little less than an equal degree of sanctity or of abso- 
lutisnl. And there seems great reason to believe that 
the ecclesiastical la\vs of Henry "III. coincided ,vith 
the tern per of the nation, and ,yere enlinen tl y con- 
ducive to the peaceful acco111plishnlent of the further 
refornls luade under Ed ward 'TI. * 
13]. The doctrine has been ascribed to Cranluer, 
that the King, as such, ,bore both s\vords, and could 
create a bishop as ,veIl as a civil functionary. At the 
time of the accession of Ed,vard 'TI., as Strype in- 
fornls u
, " It ,vas his judgment that the exercise of 
* HalJam's Const. Rist., vo1. i. C11. ii. p. 143, note. 
VOL. II. 
I 
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all episcopal jurisdiction depended upon the Prillce."* 
It is quite clear fron1 the Catechism t published under 
his authority, and translated and enlarged, at least, if 
not ,vritten by hiulself, that such ,verc not his senti- 
ments soon after the accession of King Ed,vard "I., 
since he here explicitly declares the Divine institution 
of the Episcopate and the priesthood. "T e have seen 
that, in the commission which he took out upon the 
accession of Edward, the distinction ,vas dra\vn bc- 
t,veen the po,ver ,vhich sprang fronl the authority of 
Christ, and that which belonged to the compound 
function of Bishops as they stood jn the English Con- 
stitution: jurisdiction ,,,,as conferred by the Cro,vn, 
pe1. et ultra ea q1tæ tibi ex sac1..is literis divinitus C01n- 
1/lissa esse dignoscZlntu'J..."t These conlmissions ,verc 
like,vise received by the rest of the Bishops. Tunstal, 
Gardiner, Bonner, and others, acted under documents 
far more stringent (to judge from one specinlen), in 
1535, from Henry 'TIll. Collier gives an abstract of 
that ,vhich was issued to Bonner. It seems to assign 
Crom,vell's political occupations as the reason, and 
even as the only reason, for a subaltern delegation of 
ecclesiastical po,ver from the Sovereign to the Bishops. 
I kno,v not ho,v such terms are to be vindicated; but 
as far as regards the simple fact of the commissions, it 


* Strypc's Cranmer, i.141. Paltner (on the Church, part ii. ch. viii.) 
vindicates the conduct of that great prelate, under the severa] heads of 
charge usua]]y maùe against })ÏIn. 
t Co]]ier, part ii. b. iv. vol. v. p, 269; Lingard, vo]. iv. p. 395, note; 
Cranluer's Catechism (Oxf:). 
:t Cardwell's Documentary Anna]s, vo]. i. p. 3; CüHier, v. lRO (cd. 
IB40); BurnC't, p. ii. b. i. (ii. 218. fo].) 
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seems obvious enough that in times 'v hen episcopal 
acts ,vould have legal force, and ,,,,"ould carry the most 
important civil consequences, it ,vas impossible, on 
any principles compatible ,vith the good order of so- 
ciety, but that they should be subjected universally to 
the prohibi tory power of the Prince; and if so, it fol- 
lo-\vs that it "ras clearly requisite, that their taking 
effect should depend absolutely on his allo,vance. 
132. It has already perhaps been sufficiently sho,vn, 
that the recognition of a paranlount authority, not 
mere
y over but in the Church, as belonging to the 
Cro,vn, ,vas not effected only by those 'v ho ,verc most 
con1prehensive in their desires for religious reformation. 
The leaders in the Marian persecution ,vere men ,vho, 
as bishops, as peers, and as controversialists, had sup- 
ported the Royal supremacy. Indeed, nearly the 
whole stress of the argument against the Church of 
England respecting the supremacy has relation to the 
reign of Henry 'TIll., when the party that after,vards 
joined the Pope concurred in all the acts ,vhich 
tended most directly to Erastianism. They took out 
the ne,v COlTIlTIissions of jurisdiction from the King in 
common ,vith Cranmer, and united with him in an- 
nexing the title of headship, "rithout the qualifying 
words, to the Crown. But they did more than this. 
In 1539 the influence of Gardiner began to predo- 
minate; and the Statute of the Six Articles * "
as 
passed, not,vithstanding the determined resistance of 
Crannler. In 1543 this la,v ,vas followed up by 
,Jc 31 lIen. VIII. c. xiv. 
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another, ,vhich, upon the pretext of animosities and 
schislns, restricted the reaùing of the Scriptures, but 
allow'ed all persons to read or preach such ùoc- 
trine as either had since 1540, or as fronl and after 
the passing of the Act should be set forth by his Ma- 
jesty! Further, this extraordinary n1ea
ure contained 
a proviso, empo,vering the King to alter 01- set aside 
any part of it.. At this point, I take it, we find the 
clilnax of the Erastian tendencies, ,vhich, from this 
tin1e for,vard, gradually relax and decline. 
133. The conception, how"ever, of the regal head- 
ship ,vas progressively mitigated, as the necessities of 
the tilne ",yould perlnit. In the reign of Ed"ral'd ,rI. 
its exerciset ,vas divested of the caprice and diversi- 
ties that had n1arked it under Henì-'y "'"III., and th(\ 
nlonstrous anolnaly of a lay vicar-general "Tas got rid of. 
I n the reign of Elizabeth the 'v hole theory of the 
su premacy ,vas softened and reduced; it ,vas repre- 
sented in its proper light by the change in its ap- 
pellation from "head" to "governor." Let it not be 
thought that this ,vas a casual change ,vithout deliberate 
lneanlng. "The Queen" C,vrites Jewelt to Bullinger 


· CoHier, y. Ð5. 
.r It has been al1eged that the forty-two articles of 1552 were im- 
poscd on the c1ergy without asscnt of Parlialnent or Convocation. 
Unless, however, they are belied by their title, it seelns that they had 
all that was strictly needed in ord('r to give theln ecclesiastical validity. 
Articuli, dq quibus in Synodo Londinensi . . . inter Episcopus et alios 
erudito$ viros cunvenerat, &c. CoUier, however, argues that they had 
the virtual assent of Convocation itself. Whet1wr this be so or not, 
the Bishops had manifestly concurred in them.-Sparrow's CoUection, 
pp. 40, 54; Collier, ii. 32;) (v. 476, ed. 1840). 
:t Collier, ii. 432. fol. 
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in May, 1559) "\von't endure the style of Head of the 
Church of England. She is altogether of opinion 
that title is too big for any mortal, and ought to be 
given to none but our blessed Saviour." The differ- 
ence in spirit between these t"o titles is very great. 
Both imply a supremacy; but headship is supremacy 
by virtue of original position in the body; governor- 
ship is supremacy by virtue of an acquired position 
and po,ver extrinsic to the body. And the great 
ecclesiastical enactInents of this reign ,vere either re- 
versals of irregular and invalid acts done under 
Queen Mary, or they \vere founded upon the prelinli- 
nary judgment of the Church legitimately assenlbled. 
134. It is, ho\vever, neither possible, nor at all re- 
quisite for the justification of the Reforulation, to 
deny, that by virtue of the supremacy certain acts 
,vere done \vhich had not the regular assent of the 
Church, and therefore ,vere, 'v hen strictly construed 
in an ecclesiastical sense, acts of private judgnlent. 
Such \vere the institution of the vicegerency, the visit- 
ation under Ed\vard VI., the inhibitions of preaching, 
the publication of injunctions respecting wor
hip and 
the expulsion of certain bishops, as ,veIl as the gene- 
rality of the proceedings under Mary. It is not 
necessary that these acts of the supreme power, super- 
sediug ordinary rules in deference to the necessities of 
the time, should be universally either vindicated or 
condenlned. But it is most needful to distinguish 
then) froll) the cardinal and deterlnining acts of our 
.Refornlation, 
uch as the abrogatioll of the 
uprenlacy, 
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the course of the 8uccession, the reconstruction of the 
Liturgy, and the settlelnent of the Articles. Of the 
fornler ,ve lnay athnit, that, though public ,vith rela- 
tion to the la,v and the individual suhject, they ,vere 
private ,vith relation to the Church. But they ,vere 
not the fundamental and permanent acts ,vhich se- 
cured to us the present settleInent of religion; and 
precedents might perhaps be found for them in earlier 
periods. StiB, so far as- they ,vent, their tenùency 
undoubtedly ,vas to open a ,yay for the exercise of in- 
dividual judgment. 
135. The English Reformation, then, is to be re- 
garded historically, as having been an assertion by 
the nation of its o,vn freedoln as against foreign con- 
trot But in the declaration of its integrality and 
illderendence, and in the assu111ption of the pu,vcrs of 
self-direction, there is no vestige of any regard ,vhat- 
ever to the private judglnent of the individuals com- 
posing the nation, in their separate and personal 
capacity. The question ,vas not even nIooted, ,vhethcr 
internal differences should be tolerated; and the prac- 
tice of the day, particularly under Henry 'TIll., too 
clèarly indicates that it ,vas not deemed a Inatter open 
to discussion. It ,yas assunled that the unity of the 
nation ,vould still continue to provide lneans for its 
o\vn maintenance, through its ecclesiastical organs, 
,vith reference to its spiritual concerns, as it had ever 
done by its temporal organs ,vith respect to civil lllat- 
tel's, and, on SOIne not uuiln portan t occasion
, by a 
('olnbined action ,vith respect to 
ubjects aflecting the 
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Church. The question bet\veen the national faith 
thus vindicated, and the sentinlents of individual sub- 
jects, ,vas of a gro,vth nearly altogether subsequent, 
though speedy and formidable. 
136. In this country, ,ve are to observe, the period 
of the extinction of the papal jurisdiction ,vas not the 
period of schislll. It is historically clear, first, that 
England rejected not the conlmunion but the juris- 
diction of Ronle, and secondly, that, in doing so, she 
111aintained the national unity unbroken. 'fhere were 
defections of individuals, but there was no organisa- 
tion of a rival Church in England until the t\velfth 
year of Elizabeth, when the Pope Pius V. had pub- 
lished his deposing bull: then began the state of 
schisnl in this country. The professing Church was 
no longer one body, but divided itself into those who 
held '\vith the nation, and those ,vho held ,vith the 
Pope. But the latter ,vere not cast out by the 
Church; they went forth at the call of the Ron1an 
see. As for the internal schism in the Protestant 
body, it ,vas hardly perceptible till the reign of 
Charles I. and the great rebellion; although in a 
qualified sense it began so early as 1566, and a con- 
gregation ,vas organised at Wands,vorth in 1572,* 
yet it may be doubted ,vhether it became formal until 
after the ejection of the noncontormist lninisters ill 
1662.t It is from about the twelfth year of Queen 


* Nears History of the Puritans, ch. iv. and v. 
"j' In the discussions of 1645, between the Presbyterians and rude.. 
pcndcnts, the former alleged that the Puritans of the" Jate tinJPs J "' 
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Elizabcth that ,ve DIUSt consider the fractional state 
of the Christian- Church in England, the parallel ex- 
istence of different forn1s 110t only of opinion but of 
religious institution, as an unquestionable fact. 
137. Even therefore ,vith respect to the external 
forD1 of nationality that, lnunallly speaking, gave 
f'fficacy to the eccle
iastical right by 'v hich the papal 
jurisdiction in England ,va
 abolished, ,ve are at once 

truck Ly the contrast bet,veen the Engli
h and the 
continental R,eformations, as respectcd thcir several 
I'elations to the question of individual judgment in 
religion. "Tith us the qne
tion lay sinlply bet,veen 
the nation and the Pope of ROlne, anù its first fornl a
 
a religious question had reference purely to his supre- 
Inacy. The nation stuod betwecn the Pope and pri- 
vate persons: thus the iudividual ,vas not at all 
brought into the foreground, nor in1J>elIcd to any dis- 
tinet line in doct.rinal TI1atters. But in thí' cascs of 
Luther and Z,vinglius respectively, the first quarrel 
,vas by individuals and upon matter of doctrine: a
 
regards the former, and still more as regards the latter, 
this quarrel had continued for son1e space of tilnc 
before the papal supreluacy came to issue \vith the 
rebellious lTIOVement. And then it came to issue not 
prill1arily \vith a nation claiming freedoln, but ,vith 
the religious opinions of particular persons. True, 
they ,appealed to the comnlunities in ,vhich they re-- 


though they forbore active compJiance, had not separated from the 
Church-that is, I eonccivc, hall not set up a rival worship. N caJ, 
Challcs I., ch. xvi. 
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spectively lived, and ,vere supported by them; but in 
Englanù the question ,vas first national, anù then be- 
caIne doctrinal and personal: in Gernlany and S\vitz- 
crland it ,yas first doctrinal and private, and then 
becaille national, or rather, indeed, political. The 
i<lea of private judgment ,vas on the very surface in 
their cases-it ,vas scarcely ,vi thin vie\v in ours. Be- 
neath this obvious distinction in the historical forms of 
events there lay, if the foregoing argulnents be sound, 
one still n10re n10mentous. 'Vith the continental 
Reformers the struggle ,vas, for the 11105t part, one 
bet,,,,een private persons and their Divinely authorised, 
though then n10st n1Ïsguided, superiors in the Church. 
'Vith us those governors ,vere then1selves the leading 
Reformers; and their contest ,vas ,vith a po\ver not 
placed over thenl by Divine institution, but possessed 
only of that hlllnan and conventional authority ,vhich, 
upon the conviction of its deep, vital, and incurable 
abuses, they ,vere both entitled and bound to destroy. 
13tL Yet although even the external form of the 
English Reforu1ation, that forTI1 in ,vhich it becalne 
subjectively impressed upon the consciousness of the 
generali ty of men, did not immediately suggest the 
question ,vhether private judgment, self-attested, 
Inight be adopted as a basis of religious belief and 
action against Catholic consent, yet it prepared the 
,vay for its development. 
139. Religious freedo1l1 ,vas doubly asserted, by the 
authority of the Church and by the po\ver of the 
nation: it ,vas thus asserted in the first instance, not on 
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behalf of the individual as against all except hÌInself, 
but on behalf of the nation against all that lay beyond 
the nation, the nation being presulned to be a frec 
agent before God and man, an individual in the fan1ily 
of nations, and responsible only to the great Head of 
that family. But while the subtler idea of the con- 
currence of the Church as the ground,vork of the great 
change lay concealed in the minds of reflective theolo- 
gians, the conception of braye and strong resistance to 
corruption, and to foreign domination, ,vas that ,vhich 
lived and ,vrought in popular opinion: To the lllaSS 
of l11CI1, thus inlprcsscd, it ,vas obvious that the asser- 
tion of a llationalliberty must, sooner or later, suggest 
the claim of individual frcedon1; that thobe ,vllo had 
revoltcd against a luore a,vful lnajesty and a long 
pre8cription, ,rould not be bound longer than force 
should çonstrain thcln, in Inatters relating to con- 
science, by an authority,vhich ,vas in form novel, and 
'v hony proxil11ate and domestic. And this is inde- 
penùent of other more direct considerations; of the 
feverish temper of the general mind, ,vhich needed 
110 exciten1ents fron1 ,vithout to urge nlen on \rarù in 
tllt
 career of religious emancipation; of the likelihood, 
that lnany must have approximated in their definite 
opinion of individual free agency to the sentÎInel1ts 
that ,vere nlore speedily developed abroad; anù also of 
the probability, that all ,vho bitterly ren1elnbereù the 
previous servitude, all ,vho keenly and enthusiastically 
enjoyeù the privilege of reneweù access to the ,rord 
of (;oll, as ,veIl as the baser clas
 that value freedorIl 
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ouly for the sake of licence, ll1lIst necessarily have 
entered upon the ne,v state of things ,vith l110re or 
less of prepossession against authority and in favour 
of innovation necessarily colouring their vie,vs of their 
position. 
140. All the further stages of the gro,vth of private 
juùgn1ent in England, and of its relations to the 
State, belong to the history of toleration. Authority 
,vas now, through the Reformation, fixed in the na- 
tional organs, both ci viI and religious, the forn1er 
acting on behalf of, and in concurrence ,vith, the latter. 
The State still attelnpted to 1uaintain for the Church 
the unlawful principle of external physical control, 
though ,vith in1n1ediate and progressive advances to- 
,vards the renunciation of that false doctrine. It has 
happily been long ago repudiated; and there no,v 
remains for the n1aintenance and recovery of unity, 
in the interpretation of the sacred Scriptures, only 
that high and spiritual sanction of religious truth, 
,vhich is termed Catholic consent, together ,vith the 
kindred but subordinate principle of the regard ,vhich 
is yet very justly and generally paid by the people to 
its in1ll1ediate spiritual guides. 
141. It has been sho,vn, I trust, that the English 
Reformation is indeed responsible for the abolition of 
constraint fronl ,vithout in 111atter of religion, but is 
not responsible for our neglect of the inward obliga- 
tion to hold, instead of ever-shifting opinion, that 
hody of truth ,vhich ,ve have inherited from our Lord 
aud his apostles. I have deemed it strictly relevant 
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thus to state and vindicate the Anglican doctrine in 
respect to private judgn1ent, in order to distinguish it 
from that abusive and lnore recent theory ,vith ,vhich 
the Reformers are unjustly charged, anù ,yI1Ïch 110'V 
unfolds froll1 day to day its disorganising tendencies 
in immediate relation to our subject: and, having 
done so, I proceed to consider the specific manner in 
,,-hich the historical growth of private judgment in 
its several significations has affected, does affect, and 
lnay hereafter yet further affect, the connection be- 
t,vcen the Church and the State. 
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CHAPTER '
III. 


THE DOCTRINE A:-iD PRACTICE OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT AS IT IS RELATED 
TO THE U:'-lION BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND THE STATE. 


SECTION I.-ToLERATION. 


I. 'VE have fully considered* the reasons which ap- 
pear to give religion a place among the ends and the 
conditions of good government; and it requires no 
lengthened argument to delnonstrate, that, if it is pro- 
perly to be included alnong theln at alJ, then its 
inclusion in a right manner must be of transcendent 
importance. 
2. Previously to the Reforl11ation, this theory ,vas 
carried out silnply and easily into practice. There 
,vas a general recognition not only of the la\v of ex- 
ternal unity in religion, but like,yise of civil penalties 
as alllongst the appropriate sanctions of that la,v. 
Upon this latter maxiul (dèstitute as it appears to be 
of support fron} Scripture or reason) the \vhole po,yers 
of the government became at once applicable to the 
prevention of schisnl; it ,vas regarded as in the same 
category ,vith any other infraction of the public la,v or 
peace; and the secular l11agistrate afforded to the 
Church his forcible but heterogeneous guarantees for 


* Chap. ii. 
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a security too dearly purchased by a sacrifice of tru tit 
and duty, in the supersession of o.ur functions as ra- 
tional heings ,vith reference to the trying and proving 
of religious doctrine. 
3. But so long as this principle ,vas maintained in 
its vigour, the general presel'vation of the external 
unity ren1ained a natural result; and so long as the 
e
ternal unity was very generally preserved, no seri- 
ous ilnpediment could arise to prevent governors fron1 
recognising their obvious duty, and no less obvioH
 
interest, in the l11aintenancc ann advancement of reli- 
gion; elnbodied as it ,vas, so as to render it apt in the 
highest degree for the purposes of society and civilisn- 
tion, in the conspicuous and permanent institutions of 
the ChriEtian Church. 
4. But from thc Refornlation on,vards, we entcr 
upon an era altogether ne,v in respect of the present 
subject. IIere ,ve find springing up Ly slo,v ùegrees 
t,vo ne,v pril1ci pIes: the first, that of the right of 
private judgment; the second, that of toleratiol], 
,vhich has also been designated by the phrase, "liberty 
of conscience," nalnely, the recognition by the State of 

he claÏ1n of the responsible and deliberative being, 
man, to regulate his religious belief,vithout the biassing 
and blinding influences of fear from ,yithout. Each of 
tJlese phrases has, I believe, a legitimate meaning, in 
,vhich each indicates 'v hat is both right and expedient; 
and has also a hazard of attendant or consequent ex- 
cess, ,vhich ,ve no,v see in no sInall degree attaining 
its realisation, and ,vhich seems ulthnately to involve 
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results the nlost destructive both to our individual and 
our social \velfare. 
5. Each of them has a distinct province. The 
question of private judg111ent respects our religious 
position exclusively, ,vhile that of toleration has its 
subject-nlatter in the region of civil politics. The 
question of free private judgment depends, as has been 
shown, upon the right or duty of the individual (they 
are correlative) to try or prove, according to his capa- 
city, the religious doctrines presented to him, and to 
pronounce upon theln for hÏ1nself. The question of 
toleration regards the right or duty of the State to 
aSSlune the function of a judge in matter of reli- 
gion, and to coerce or inconlnlode individuals on 
account of the variations in opinion incident to the 
the exercise of this right of private judgnlent. The 
former TIlust evidently be decided by a reference to the 
principles upon ,,-hich ,ve are constituted in the Church 
of Christ. The latter inquires ,vhether the State, in 
its relations to the subject, is entitled to take upon 
itself the enforcement of those principles. But the 
concession of toleration is evidently and naturally 
consequent upon the achnission of private judgment. 
For where private judgment is acknowledged, the 
individual chooses on his o,vn behalf; and ,vhere 
toleration is denied, the State, pliO tanto, extinguishes 
his free agency and supersedes his choice. 
ô. Each of them has a legitimate sense. The doc- 
trine of private judgnlent is a noble principle, ,vhile it 
is nnder
tood to assert our obligation individually, and 
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according to our individual opportunities and capaci- 
ties, to exercise our Ininds upon the topics of divine 
revelation, and strive to assure and realise to ourselves 
the inestimable ble
sing of the truth in each anti all 
its parts. It then constitutes in fact, as \ve have seen, 
a sinlple exhibition of the Apostolic pI
ccept, addressed 
to the believers of Thes
alollica in the Inass;* "prove 
all things, hold fast that \vhich is good." Those fc,v 
but pregnant ,vords both powerfully state and effectu- 
ally guard the doctrine of private judglnent. 
7. I have stated in a fornlcr part of this ,york the 
legitimate argument, as it appears to TIle, for tolera- 
tion, ,vhich Illay, as I apprehend, be defined to be the 
legal or political exprcssion of the right of priYah-
 
judgnlcnt; or (in another a
pect) libertÿ of conscience. 
It docs not inlply a recognition of the lnoral eqnal- 
ity t of all forIns of faith, or of nloral rectitude alike 
in those ,vho clllbrace theln; hut presumes the actual 
preference of one, and includes the passive sufferance 
of others. Hence it has become a maxim of late years 
,,'ith sonle that "toleration is intolerance." For it 
implies son1e judgment fornled by the State in the 
subject-matter; and such judgment, according to 
these parties, it has no right or cOlllpetency to forn1. 
8. Further, each of the phrases no\v before us had 
an abusive sense and an attenùant hazarù. Private 
judgment, as has been sho\vl1, becoll1es a gross dt-,I11- 
sion, ,vhen, in proving or pretending to prove all things, 
've forget the end of that prcpal'atory duty, nanlely, to 


* 1 Thess. v. 21. 
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hold fast that ,vhich is good. Good; but ho\v? good 
in itself, or good for us? good in itself, and therefore 
good for us; if not for us as ,ve are, yet for us as \ve 
ought to be, and as, if ,ve receive the truth into our 
bosonls, \ve shall be. "T e are n1Ïserabl y deluded, and 
,,"e nlistake the nature as \vell as the liInits of our 
duty, \vhen ,ve forget that the office of private judg- 
Inent is not, after all, an exclusively or even mainly 
intellectual office, and that it essentially depends for 
its right discharge less upon the understanding than 
the conscience. 
9. And the theory of toleration too, ho,yever pure in 
itself, has been associated \vith a series of consequences 
not less abusive nor less pernicious. 'Vhen, from the 
duty of rigid abstinence 011 the part of governn1ents 
froin any attempt at the repression of religious error 
through civil penalties, men have gone on to infer that 
the State should refrain from the use of due and ap- 
propriate, as ,,,ell as ()f unJue, because unauthorised 
Jneans, for that purpose; and ,,,hen thus, unla\vfully 
arguing froin a particular forbearance to general inac- 
tion, they further connect \vith inaction indifference, 
and 'fith indifference incapacity on the part of go- 
vernment to aid the aùvancenlent of religion by a 
public instrulnentality: then indeed the doctrine of 
toleration becoll1es not in itself a falsehood, but yet in- 
volved ,vith a series of falsehoods so subtle as to be., 
unless by great care and pains, inextricably inter,voven 
'fith thenl, in the COinmon apprehensions of lnen. 
The consequence has been, that many nlodes of think- 
VOL. II. N 
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iug and acting ,vith respect to religion, private as ,veIl 
as public, are dignified \vith the Halne of toleration, 
,vhich ought to be branded ,vith that of lukewarmness, 
or of indifference, or evcn of infidelity. This confu- 
sion, ho,vever, is likely, within no long period, to ter- 
Ininate; since some among the modern advocates of 
latitudinarian principl
s, both in and out of the legis- 
lature, have begun of late years to treat ,vith Ull- 
disguised contempt the very phrase of toleration, as 
,v holly inadequate to carry out their real schemes, 
,vhile it is no longer needed to conceal them. 
10. 'Ve most observe, however, yet lllore specifically, 
that t,vo very different classes of subjects have been 
treated, the one erroneously, and the other correctly, 
as belonging to the question of pure toleration. The 
principle of toleration al11oullts, in its proper forIn, to 
this, that civil penalty or prohibition be not eInployed to 
punish or to preclude a man's acting on his o,vn religi- 
ous opinions. In the largest extent which can properly 
be assigned to it, it requires that no privilege or benefit 
,vhich a person is capable of receiving rightly and of 
using beneficially be ,vithheld from him on account of 
his religious opinions as such. All matters falling 
,vithin these sets of conùitions belong to the first class 
of subjects, and to the pure question of toleration. 
11. But if penalties be inflicted upon the holders of 
certain religious opinions on account of the safety of 
the State, and because those religious opinions are be- 
lieved hostile to it, here there Inay be an error in judg- 
ment, or there may be inhumanity, ,vith a thousand 
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other faults, hut there is no direct or conscious in- 
fringelnent of the principle of toleration. Much less 
i::; it contravened ,,,"hen privilege or office is ,vithheld, 
because it is believed that there are in the creed of the 
excluded person faultg of olnission and comInission, 
which of thelnselves disqualify him froln rightly exer- 
cising the privilege or filling the office. All examples 
of these latter deBcription
 (and our history furnishes 
them in abundance) are inaccurately held to be capa- 
LIe of decision by sin1ple reference to the principle of 
toleration. 
12. They Illay, however, intermix ,vith the former 
classes; punishment may be inflicted, or exclusion 
enforced, fron1 a com plex regard to the proscribed 
creed, partly as a deviation froln truth, and partly as 
n c
use of incapacity in the person; or even of dallger 
to the State. In ,vhatever degree the first of these 
elements nlay have prevailed, the question becollles 
one of toleration. \Vhere the latter considerations 
,vere predominant, ,ve fall back upon the questions, 
ho,v far civil governInent is in its best and proper 
state a religious function, requiring religious motive::; 
and observances, and proposing religious ends; and 
how far the epithet religious, in order to be practical 
in its meaning, nlust be attached to SOlne particular 
nlode or modes of belief or of communion? If we 
find that goverlll1lent i:, essentially religious, then we 
are not guilty of intolerance in shutting out fronl it 
those who deny to it that character, either expressly, 
or by assigning to the terln a vague and Ílllpalpablc 
N2 
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signification, more than in excluding them from paro- 
chial benefices. This doc::, not necessarily imply, that 
such exclusion is al,vays consistent, either ,vith a wise, 
a just, or a generous policy. "Tith respect, ho,vever, 
to this class of questions, lve shall do ,veIl to renlem- 
bel' the distinction already dra""ll bet,yeen political 
and theological intolerance. 
13. Since the subject of private judglnent in its ec- 
clesiastical aspect has already been sufficiently ex- 
an1Ïned, it remains to regard its operations as they 
affect the Church, not directly by influencing the re- 
ligious character of its n1embers, but indirectly by 
their bearing on the particular question of connection 
bet\veen the Church and the State: to observe how they 
lead us through the region of truth, and, by successive 
stages, into that of latitudinarianism and infidelity; 
connecting all along even their worst results with the- 
nallle and pretence of Protestantism. It has been 
already ShO\Vll, ho\v the first effect of the Reformation 
,yas to establish the national spiritualty in independ- 
ence, by calling home a duty, ,vhich had been dele- 
gated to a foreign see, and grossly perverted bJ it. 
,\\T e must no,v consider the co-ordinate influences of 
that period in their ulterior effects, and their gradual 
Inodification of the union bet,veen the Church and the 
State first by progressively evolving the principles 
and practice of toleration, and subsequently through 
the abusive inferences which men have un\varrantably 
drawn, and which tend to dissociate the principles of 
civil government from those of religion. 'Ve shall 
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see in succession a long series of changes, each very 
subtly and invisibly, yet most really, connected, and 
the entire tissue involving a transition from positive 
good to,,,ards equally positive evil; bearing, nloreover, 
all the marks of the most comprehensive forecast and 
design, and of intilTIate relation to the develoPlncnt of 
the human character and destiny. 
14. Let us trust, that the on1Ïnous phenonlena have 
been projected before their tin1e by a merciful \Vis- 
dom, in order to arouse us ere ,ve reach that }Jeriod 
,rhen the po,,,ers of governinent shall have been made 
as ,veIl as deemed equally incapable, in the matter of 
religion, '\vith the most incapable of the cOll1ponent 
parts of society; w.hen political science shall have be- 
COine deliberately false to its first principles; ,,,,hen the 
State shall be first theologically, then morally, first 
collectively, then in its separate Hlembers, ,vithout a 
conscience. N O\V is the tilne \vhel1 men should halt in 
their for\vard march, and consider 'v here they actuaII y 
stand, and ,vhither their road ,viII lead them. 
15. And \ye shall derive Hluch instruction frOll} 
further finding, ho\v the later among the above-men- 
tioned processes are blended with a progressive relaxa- 
tion in the theory of civil governnIent itself; and ho,v 
each advance made in the one facilitates a correspond- 
ing step in the other; thus affording the lTIOst solemn 
and judicial attestation to the reality and pernIaucncy 
of those religious principles of gOVf\rnlllent for \V hich 
\ve are contending, and ::;ho\ving us ho\v vainl J' "Te 
strive, by devices of our O\Vl1, against the fixed la"rs 
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and tendencies of nature, and of the God of naturt:=, 
,,'ho evcr vindicates Himself in our di
appointInent, 
,,,hen ,,"e have presumed to overlook or set aside His 
immutalJlc conlmands. 
16. ,...\.lthough, however, the
e are undesirable fea- 
tures of our condition, yet it may appear to some 
visionary or questionaLIe to 
peak of the influence 
of Protc:-3tantism upon the principle of union between 
the Church and the State, as a palpable, and, more 
particularly, as of late even an adverse power. Under 
many circumstances it may have been latent; but 
upon examination ,,,"e shall find it to have been both 
direct and sub"tantial. I ts character has indeed, 
at different stages, been very different: at first it 
,voulù seem to have operated in England in a manner 
highly favourable to this principle; and we ma) finù 
that nlore strict regard has been paid to it, in in- 
stances not inconsiderable, by Protestant than by 
Romish governlnents. But at the point ,vhere Pro- 
testantiS111 becomes vicious, ,,'here it receives the first 
tinge of latitudinarial1is111, and begins to join hands 
,vith infidelity, by superseding the belief of an inl- 
mutable objective truth in religion generally necessary 
for salvation, at that very spot it likevçise assunles an 
aspect of hostility to the union of Church and State. 
17. Of the four scnses in ,vhich I have sho,vn. that 
the phrase "private judgment" 111ay be employed, I 
anl in this chapter only concerned ,vith t,vo. Tho
e 
t]Jat lJcar upon IllY argufnent are-I. that iu \"hiel! it 
Chap. \ i, 
 0. 10 
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is a right as against external coercion; and, 2. that in 
which it is an abuse as aoaiust the morally bindin
 
o 

. 
})o\yer of Catholic consent and Church authority, each 
in their 
everal places. Those yrhich I set aside are- 
1. that in "hich it in1plies merely the perfunctory 
operation of irreflective a5-'ent, however mechanicall) 
or slavi
hly oiven; :2. that in which it signifie:; the 
.. 0 
genuine and acti,e use of the understanding for the ap- 
preciation of Di \ ine truth, an exercise which I rej oice 
to think it '\a
 one of tLe main objects as well a
 
effec .;: of our reformation of religion to promote. 
18. The history of the principle of private judg- 
ment in England ha
 been in effect the history of 
toleration. They might haye been distinct. The 
State Illay disqualify or proscribe 'Where private judg- 
lnent is adlnitted; thus the Ron1anists of Ireland \yere 
placed under severe penal Ia,ys after the Revolution, 
not because it "a
 thought "Tong that they should 
separate themselves froln their legitimate pastors in 
the Church, or right that religious belief should be 
corrected by coercion, but because their creed was 
deemed an index of political di:"affection. On the 
other hand, it is possible, that in a country where the 
State is tolerant, or even "here it is indifferent, yet 
tbe notion, that indiyidual judgnlent supersedes Catho- 
lic consent, may, notlfithstallding, be 
trongly repro- 
bated. But in England the judgment of the State 
,yent along ,vith that of the ecclesiastical ruler
. '
a- 
riance fron1 the latter '\ras, therefore, also variance 
fronl the public Ia'\\, in ,,-llich their 
n::::e had been 
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embodied. Spiritual and temporal authority stood, 
from this cause, inseparably blended before the eyes of 
the private person", He accordingly contended at 
once for the attainlnent of t,vo objects, one of them 
beneficial and the other pernicious; the first, relief 
from external coercion in matters of faith; the second, 
cnlancipatíon from the obligation of conscience to 
abide in the unity of the Church. The confused asso- 
ciation thus created, has never yet been thoroughly 
dissevered. The Church like,,-ise reaped, ultimately, 
her share of evil from this intimacy of alliance and of 
joint action. 
19. In thee latter of the two forms of private judg- 
1nent "\vith ,vhich ,ve have to do, namely, as the dis- 
avowal of all authority within the conscience, and the 
substitution of absolute individual deduction from 
Scripture, it has already been bhown to date its exist- 
ence as a material element in the composition of the 
religious mind of nlan from the Reformation, and to 
have been the offspring of that section of the great 
movelllent, which took its stand against lawfully consti- 
tu ted power. In the former of the t,vo senses, in \y hich 
it signifies the action of the conscience undisturbed by 
the fear of penal consequences from lvithout, it ,vas in- 
deed a real but a late and tardy gro\vth of the Reform- 
ation at large. First it petitioned for existence as a 
favour, then as a right. But alu10st before its legiti- 
mate claims were recognised, it ,vas publicly advancing 
others ,vhich ,vere noyel and pernicious. From the 
very first there "las a lllixture, so intinlate and subtle 
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as easily to be mistaken for identification, of a ,vrong- 
ful ,vith a rightful claim; of a ,vrongful clainl, for 
each man ,yithout respect to competency to frame his 
religion upon his own interpretation of Scripture, ,vith 
a rightful claÎ1n, not to be punished by the State for 
so doing. The protracted refusal of the latter contri- 
buted, it is probable, to root the former more deeply 
in the minds of the sufferers. 'Vhen at length the 
concession had been made, it was of course employed 
as a vantage ground from ,vhich to push further ope- 
rations. At the very tin1e \vhen legal coercion was 
removed, the fornls of religious opinion founded on 
private judgment had begun to claim and to obtain 
the active aid and countenance of the State. 


SECTION II. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH FROM HENRY VIII. TO 1688. 


20. "T e have first, then, to consider the period fronl 
the reign of Henry VIII. to the Revolution, \vhich 
,vas occupied by the struggle for liberty of conscience, 
and terlninated in its establishment, at least in the 
general recognition of the principle, that theological 
error and nonconformity ,vere not, as such, punishable 
by the State, either upon the score of crime or danger; 
but only 'v here, by positive evidence, they ,,"'ere proved 
to be connected ,vith opinions and intentions hostile 
to the existing social order. 
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21. In traversing this period it ,vill be required to 
notice, first, the causes ,vhich riveted the bonds of al- 
liance bet,veen the Church and the State; then those 
\vhich gradually so lreakened the hands of aut.hority 
in the contest ,,
ith private ,yill, as ultimately to com- 
pel the abandonment of the g-round it had so long and 
tenaciously struggled to Inail1tain. I ùo not nlean 
Inerely the political causes ,vhich gradually augmented 
the force of popular opinion and desire, but chiefly the 
religious causes connected ,vit.h the events of the Re- 
fornlation. Upon the other hand must be noted cer- 
tain circlunstances, ,vhich tended, in the outset, to 
quicken the coercive action of the State, and to pro- 
cure the continuance of this policy beyond the tern1 
'v hich \vould otherwise have been natural. 
22. Let us first, then, consider, in the outset, the 
first effect of the Reformation on the union bet,veen 
the Church and the State. The remarkable truth, 
that the question of the English Reformation ,vas 
eminently and specially national, and ,vas raised as 
bet\veen this island of the free on the one hand, and 
an " Italian priest" on the other, as it is established 
by the first events of the crisis, so like\vise derives 
Ctlually renlarkable illustrations from our subsequent 
history. The main suùject of contention bet,veen the 
State anù the ROlnanists, or Recusants, as they were 
called, from the accession of Elizabeth onwards, ,vas 
not their adhesion to this or that Popish doctrine, 
but their ackno\\'ledglnellt of an unnational and anti- 
national head. To meet this case, the Oath of Su- 
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prenlacy was framed; and it \vas for refusing this 
oath that Elizabeth deprived so Inany of those ,vhonl 
she found in posse5sion of the episcopal Sees. I t con- 
tinued to be enforced, avo,vedly \vith the intention not 
of asserting an overruling temporal pu\ver within the 
Church, but of excluding any foreign po\ver of the 
same description: and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
the British rulers appear really to have thought that 
they were not requiring of R.omanists anything \vhich 
should do violence to their conscience in religion ,vhen 
they attempted to enforce this oath upon them. "r e 
find, in addition, an authentic evidence, in the very 
Act of the 5th Elizabeth, chap. 1, sect. 17, of the 
principle on ,vhich it ,vas exacted. The passage runs 
thus :-" Provided al,vays, that, foraslTIuch as the 
Queen's majesty is other\vise sufficiently assured of 
the faith and loyalty of the Tenlporal Lords of her 
High Court of Parliament," therefore the Oath of 
Supremacy shall not be required of them, nor shall 
they be subject to penalties for refusing it. Thus their 
religion ,vas left free, their allegiance being deemed 
secure. 
23. No,v let us observe both the fact and the natu- 
ral inferences. The British Government required of 
its subjects the renunciation, not of Ronlish doctrines, 
but of the ecclesiastical suprenlåcy of the Pope. 'Ve 
Juust suppose the abjuration of this particular tenet to 
have been thus exclusiyely required, because it ,vas 
supposed to indicate either a po1iticül or a religious 
alienation on the part uf thuse Ly WhOlll it 111ight be 
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entertained. If the forIner supposition be accurate, then 
it ,vas not the existing ROlnan Church as a religious 
institution, it ,vas coercion of the nation and the na- 
tional Church by a foreign po,ver, the secular anlbition 
of the Papal See, against lrhich security was sought 
by enforcing the renouncement of its jurisdiction; anù 
,ve perceive the nlore clearly ho,v far the idea of our 
Reformers was froln anything like alteration of essence, 
or the overthro,v of an old Church, and the erection of 
a new one. But if, on the other hand, the foreign 
head::;hip ''fas assailed as a religious error, connected 
,vith other religious evils and corruptions, then the 
rulers of the nation could only make its renunciation 
a test of competency for citizenship, because they so 
strongly believed in the bearing of our religious creed 
upon our social conùuct, and in the union of a reli- 
gious ,vith a political character in government. For 
\vhy should a spiritual allegiance to the Pope be in- 
consistent ,vith a patriotic allegiance to the Cro,vn? 
Only upon the supposition of a natural and indivi- 
sible connection bet,veen the t,vo supremacies; in 
,vhich case it \vas consistent and logically consequent 
to make the ecclesiastical unity an essential condition 
of that ,vhich is civil. 
24. Not that it was intended to be implied, that 
all the differences subsisting bet\veen the comnlunions, 
except the ackno,v ledgment of the Papal headship, 
were n1atters of slight account; but it ,vas rightly 
a

unled, that they were questions 'v hich the national 
Church and the nation would be COIl1petent to decide 
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for themselves, when once they were secured from fo- 
reign interference. If, ho\vever, \ve put to ourselves 
the question, 1f hy was the tenet of supremacy ll1ade 
the Shibboleth of the Anglican Reforll1ation through- 
out? I believe we can find no other ans\ver than one 
of these t,vo: first that its object ,vas not to concen- 
trate Church power in the Cro\vn, but to erect on be- 
half of the Church, and by means of the Cro,vn, an 
effectual barrier against foreign force; secondly, that 
it ,vas rooted in the deepest conviction, that national 
religion is the vivifying and ennobling principle of all 
national life. The truth, as I believe, partak es of 
them both. The policy of the State clainled for the 
nation, exemption from external force; for the Church, 
competency to determine in matters ecclesiastical, 
,vithout subjection to any living executive po"
er ; and, 
thus, while a single course of action sufficed for these 
t,vo designs, the effect ,vas to blend and incorporate 
the distinct offices almost in one conception; and 
,vhile it preserved the element of Catholicity in the 
Church, to quicken that of nationality in the Esta- 
blishlnent. Thus, then, we find the first movements 
of Protestantism in our own country to have been to- 
wards the fuller developn1ent and the stricter applica- 
tion of the principle of a religious conscience in Go- 
vernment, not towards its relaxation. 
25. The enorn10US aggrandisement of Papal prero- 
gative had accumulated a mass occupying so large a 
space, that the void, ,vhich it left when s,vept away, re- 
quired to be filled at least by a partial substitute. The 
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insular nationality of the English people, as well as 
the increased pre-eminence of the Cro\vn during the 
s\vay of the Tudors, prepared them to recognise that 
suL
titute in their corporate head. This substitution 
had good and had evil effects. The good ,vere these: 
first, that, hUIl1anly speaking, it saved the constitution 
of the Church froln convulsion, a religious blessing 
out,veighing any attendant disadvantages; secondly, 
that it greatly softened the transition to the puhlic 
nlilld; thirdly, that it placed the Church in an atti- 
tude of harmony and active co-operation ,vith the 
State; fourthly, that it iU1pressed the State \vith a 
deeper sense of responsibility for the ,velfare of reli- 
gion, than amidst the rapacity of the period it ,vould 
probahly have other,,
ise retained. The evil efFects 
,,"crc, that it exposed the Church inwardly to the si- 
lent but habitual contact of secular lnotives; that it 
predisposed a portion of her members to Erastianis111 ; 
that it tended to continue the confusion of the distinct 
natures of ecclesiastical and civil sanctions; that it 
colourec1 the adlninistration of the la"rs affecting re- 
ligion \vith extreme severity; that, occurring at a pe- 
riod ,vhen the 1110st arbitrary conceptions of the prero- 
gative prevailed, it made the Church partner in the 
unpopularity \vhich sooner or later \vas sure to ensue; 
that she came to lean, at least in appearance, more on 
the arm of the magistrate than on her own in,vard and 
n10ral po,ver; that she realised more sparingly the 
results ,vhich might have been gained by a spiritual 
treatlncnt of spiritual n1atters; and that, ,vhen the 
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external support was removed, it required a time for 
her to learn ho\v to dispense ,vith it. 
26. Thus, then, both because the administration of 
religion ,vas recognised as properly lying ,vithin the 
nation, did it especially become the care of the head 
of that nation, \vho previously ,vas, though ,vith son1e 
distinctions and exceptions, one of many members, all 
extrinsically ruled; and also because the Sovereign 
stood as heir-general to the Pope in many of the pre- 
rogatives which he had so abusively exercised, he 
stood likewise, in the popular vie,v, and that in no 
l1arro,v or feeble sense of the tern), the visible ruler of 
. 
the Church of England. After the abatement in this 
style, at the commencell1ent of the reign of Elizabeth, 
a substantial po,ver remained, clearly exceeding the 
simple notion of external control; and it is but just 
to say, that, during four reigns, those of Ed\vard VI., 
of Elizabeth, of James I., and of Charles I., the du- 
ties of that office ,vere discharged, if not ,vith an un- 
varying purity or ,visdom, yet, at least, under a general 
conviction, that the active care of the Church ,vas 
among the most mon1entous duties of the Sovereign, 
as well as in dignity the first; and ,vith a disposition 
to regard her welfare as second to no secular object. 
The supremacy ascribed to the Sovereign ,vent to ren- 
der the duty of interposition with the religion of the 
people, on the part of the government, more deter- 
minate, and to concentrate as ,veIl as to exhibit the 
obligation. A function formerly resigned to a foreign 
power had been, on account of its abuse in that quarter, 
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called home to its natural depositories; and those 
,y ho had so resu111ed it, ,vith their successors, sho,red 
thenlselves earnest in its d.ischarge. Aud it ,vas still 
expressly discharged as to,vards, not any nc,,," or pure I y 
national creation, but the ancient and traditionary 
Church. So speaks, for exalnple, the brief of Queen 
Elizabeth, "de executione judicii versus Johanneul 
Peters et Henricum Turwest, hæreticos combustos," 
ill 1575. "Nos igitur, ut. zelator justitiæ, et Fidei 
Catholicæ Defensor, volentesque Ecclesialn sanctalll 
ac jura et libertates ejusdem et Fidenl Catholicaln 
lllanutenere et defendere . . . . vobis præcipimus," &c. 
27. And had not Protestantisln, in other shapes, 
made further advances; had it been in the nature of 
Jllan to be content ,vith vinùicating the truth, by the 
joint appeal to Scripture for authority, and to Catho- 
lic antiquity for attestation; this lively and intilnate 
relationship bet,veen the Sovereign and the Church of 
the nation lllight have remained effectual for all the 
purposes of good, and shorn of those tendencies to ex- 
cess ,,,hich ,vere bequeathed to it as rClllnants of the 
antecedent slavery of the national Church nnder a 
Ronlan head. But that activity of the individual 
lnind, ,vhich began ,veIl by re
toring lnan to the COll- 
dition of a fi'ee agent ill spiritual things, and thus 
bringing hill1 up to the level of his responsibilities as 
a spiritual creature, ran out into excess ,vhen it d\velt 
so n1uch on private liberty, that, even ,vhen not assert- 
ing propositions directly false, it nevertheless engen- 
dered a ternperan1ent nlost favourable to falsehood, by 
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fixing men's attention on the possession rather than 
the end of freedom. 
28. I ,viII mention, first, such of the causes tending 
to ,veaken, in course of tÏ1ne, the principle of religious 
coercion, as ,,"ere collateral or incidental. 
First; the prerogative of the Cro,,,,n had reached 
its zenith in the resolute hands of the Tudors, 'those 
career of aggrandisement ,vas facilitated by the de- 
struction, in the protracted civil wars of York and 
Lancaster, of so large a proportion of the ancient no- 
bi1ity. The English character has a genuine love of 
freedom; but it is scarcely less desirous of an ener- 
getic adn1Înistration of public affairs. The latter 
com pensated under Elizabeth for the ,van t of the 
forIller; but ,,,hen under her successors the claims of 
the Cro,vn ,vere extended as its executive vigour de- 
cayed, both these causes cOlnbined ,vith the gro,vth 
of kno,vledge and of comnlercial enterprise to rouse 
that spirit of resistance \vhich reached its crisis in the 
great rebellion, and that spirit of freedom ,vhich, even 
alllid the fervid and perhaps slavish loyalty of the 
time of Charles II., not,vithstanding, so greatly en- 
larged the personal securities and alneliorated the 
civil condition of the people. And although the C01l1- 
mons ,vere more than ready to make large free,vill 
offerings to that disgraceful lllonarch, yet they ,vere 
not inclined to countenance the excesses of prerogative. 
Accordingly, that energy of the Cro,vn, as a governing 
and controlling princi1->le of the body politic, ,vhich 
,vas (Illust ,ve not say 1) providentially prepared to 
VOL. II. 0 
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meet the exigencies of the Anglican Reformation in 
the sixteenth century, progressively declined until the 
Revolution, since ,vhich period it has lost all po"er 
of aiding the Church by coercion, and is no,v indeed 
contending on the defensive for the siu1ple lnainte- 
nance of its o"
n religious capacity and profes
ion. 
29. Besides these infhi nces, \v hich had their root else- 
where, ,ve should note some incidental circun1stances 
attending the Reformation itself. Fron1 the tin1e even 
of Edward VI., a sympathy and correspondence with 
the Calvinistic Protestants wa
 established. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, policy or necessity, n10re than inclination, 
induced the Crown to lend material aid to the party 
of the Reformers in Scotland, in the Netherlands, 
and in France. \ It ,vas exceedingly difficult to attach 
a religious idea to punishments inflicted at home upon 
persons merely chargeable ,vith endeavouring to in- 
trod uce in to England t11e very usages to "T hich the 
Queen \vas granting her direct aid on the Continent 
and beyond the northern border. There had ensued, 
too, upon the Reforn1ation, the claim of hospitality for 
the exiles on account of religion. Hence foreign con- 
gregations ,vere organised in England ,vith their 
peculiar discipline (\vhich were regarded with jealousy 
by the bishops). These becanle both an actual instru- 
ment- of leading men to the continental mode, and a 
plea in the mouth of those ,vho craved indulgence 
from the law. 
30. Another important though still external change 
* Burnet, part ii. ch. i. (i. 154, fol.); and also N ea1. 
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,vas, that the regulations of discipline and worship 
began to proceed from a ne\v authority. '.Vhen, 
under the persecution of Mary, a portion of our Re- 
formers had imbibed on the Continent those peculiar 
vie\vs of discipline, ,vhich distinctively characterised 
the Swiss Refornlation; and ,y hen this tern per, ex- 
aggerated as it \vas by national tenacity (for the 
opinions of Martyr and Bucer, representing the con- 
tinental Reformers, had been in favour of conformity), 
ruanifested itself in a determined resistance to the 
clerical habits retained by the rubric as it ,vas adjusted 
under Elizabeth; provision ,,,as made, as is ,yell 
known, for the enforcement of the obnoxious regula- 
tions, and after much vacillation they ,vere adhered 
to and established. N ow it is quite true that civil 
penalties followed upon the disobedience of the minis- 
ters to ecclesiastical regulations. The secular arm 
,vas still invoked, and its aid was afforded to Church 
authority. But ,vhile the inlposition itself ren1ained 
arbitrary, as it had been in the days of Romanism, 
and the right to coerce was not merely asserted but 
also exercised, yet it under\vent an inlportant change 
by shifting its ground. It was no\v no longer, by an 
authority inllnediately and necessarily divine, that 
matters of discipline or otherwise ,vere adjusted in 
the Church, but by royal comlnand, a conlmand regu- 
lated very much, it is true, by episcopal influence, yet 
in its nature mainly civil, and professing to be promul- 
gated for the sake of order and expediency, and with a 
view to present circunlstances. 


o 2 
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3]. In the "ordinances" or "advertisen1ents" of 
the year 1 GG4, * (though even these were deemed too 
stringent for enforcelnent in the then ten1per of the 
Queen's council,) ,vc find the follo,ving pa
sage:- 
" Not yet pre
cribinge the rules 
lS la\ve
 pquivalent 
,,,ith the eternall ,vorde of God, and a
 of neccssitie to 
bynde the consciences of' her subjects in the nature of 
the said la\ves, cOll
idered in themselves; or as that 
theye s110ulde adele enye efficacie of JDOre holynes to 
the ll1ynystration of praier and 
acran1ents, but as 
constitutions n1eere ecclesiastical, \vithout anye vaine 
superstition, as positive la\ves in discipline, conccrnynge 
decency, distinction, and order for the tyme." 
Thus, ,vhile the right to enforce ,,,"as still asserted, 
it was not only dcprÌ"\"ed of the aid of superstition, 
and divested of its sacred character, but it lost first 
its moral authority, then excited continually increasing 
resistance, and at last was surrendered as an imprac- 
ticable notion. 
32. The third cause of ,veakness in the coercive 
principle is, therefore, the descent from a religious to 
a civil sanction in respect of those regulations of ex- 
ternal discipline in the Church, ,vhich ,vere to take 
legal effect. X ot that there ,vas here necessarily in- 
volved on the part of the Church any dereliction of 
her a}Jpropriate authority; it might still be cOll1petent 
to her to enact la\vs of church discipline, as a Church; 
but, as a national establishment, she required the edict 
of the sovereign to give them force. The difference, 
:\I Strype's Parker, Appendix. 
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ho,vever, was an obvious one in the face of the coun- 
try, and it ,vas a descent from higher to lower ground; 
a descent less conspicuous at the. tinle ,vhen it took 
place, from the severe and arbitrary tone of civil go 
 
vernn1ent during the reigns of the Tudors, than it 
after\vards became. But the authority of such rules 
having been once ascribed to a po,ver nlainly political, 
of course becanle the IDore subject to deterioration as 
the idea entertained of that po,ver becalne 10lfer and 
1110re familiar. 
33. I have already noticed that the judgment of 
the Church of England against the papal jurisdiction, 
taking the form of a national act, and follo,ved up by 
a series of national act8, presented to the popular n1ind 
an aspect in ,vhich the idea of authority ,vas less pl'O- 
111inent than that of po\ver. Even those, therefore, ,vho 
11108t strenuously contenù for the real Catholicity of 
the Anglican Reforlnation, must allow that it ,vore all 
apparel not essentially, though it ,vas circun1stantialIy, 
distinguished froin that of the same change in other 
countries. Particularly ,,,hen the puritans began to 
controvert the legitimacy of the po,ver of bishops, it 
follo\\Ted, that they at least could not look back upon 
the great act.s of the Reformation as having derived 
their eccleRiastical validity from the concurrence or 
con1pliance of that order. And the proceedings ,vhich 
follo\ved upon the ne\v settlement came to be so mixed 
up ,vith the foreign politics of the country, that many 
'v ere content to regard it in no other light than as a 
contest of force, luany as a struggle merely for our 
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o,vn national opinion, many as a revolt against that 
Church authority ,vhich had forlnerly absorbed every 
other, and left the c.on1mon mind hardly competent to 
conceive of it as residing ill a different quarter. 
34. But there ,vas a cause more intimately and 
nobly connected ,vith the Reformation itself than the 
abusive and schismatical perversion of private judg- 
ment, ,,,,hich immediately began to introduce ll1itiga- 
tions into the ancient principle of coercion for religion. 
"Then the Scriptures had been put into the hanJs of 
the people, when the service had been translated into 
the vulgar tongue, ,vhen measures had been studiously 
taken to secure constant and universal preaching, an 
invitation had practically been given in the most 
urgent form to Christians in general to exercise their 
understandings upon the truths of religion. I do 
believe that fron1 this time forth there ,vas a latent 
sense of the truth of the position I have else,vhere 
endeavoured to establish, that the region of the higher 
faculties is essentially unfitted for the systen1atic ap- 
plication of force, that compulsion belongs t.o our 
lo,ver nature, and becoll1es revolting, as ,veIl as im- 
practicable upon any large or effective scale, 'v hen ,ve 
have excited into vigour and acti vity those organs of 
the hUll1an l11ind, which have given to the species so 
high a rank in creation. And further. The Reform- 
ation induced the habit, 011 the part of those in autho- 
rity, of proving from Scripture, after the lnanner of 
the Fathers, what they inculcated on the people: may 
,ve not reasonably con
ider, that such a practice \vould 
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speedily lead to a consciousness, that the ,vord of God 
had llot recorded the gift of coercive powers as a part 
of that commission to the Church, ,vhich ,vas to en- 
dure throughout all ages 1 
35. Be the reasons ,vhat they nlay, I think the fact 
at least must be evident, that the principle of persecu- 
tion began to be IÏ1nited and relaxed long before the 
hands of civil authority had been weakened, or any 
extrinsic obstacle opposed to its exercise. Our rulers 
,rent to ,val' 
Tith heresy and nonconformity, undoubt- 
edly, in all their forms, after the Reformation, by the 
suppression of all rival ,vorship, by the infliction of 
fine and imprisonment, by the imposition of the oath 
of supremacy, and in the extreme cases, even by burning 
alive. But they ,vere using ,veapons unsuited to their 
character and position, and not upon the clear and 
broad, though false, principle of the Romish proceed- 
ings against heresy. They did not so go to ,val' ,vith 
schism, as did the papal power ,vith the Refornlation 
of Italy or Spain. "T e do not find that they ever 
adopted the unlimited maxim of persecution for relI- 
gious opinion. It is the mere cant of controversy, or 
dogmatism of ignorance, to say that Protestants and 
Romanists persecuted alike, as each gained the as- 
cendancy. It ,vould, on the other hand, be not less 
illiberal to deny that Romanists could better palliate 
persecutions on their distinctive principles, than \ve 
on ours. I lueall, on the priuciples of infallibility anù 
of a standing executive unity in the Church. 
3G. In }Jroof, ho,vever, of the fact, that the principle 
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of persecution ,vas at once shaken, and then progress- 
ively relaxed, I appeal to the very caSe ,vhich has 
often been quoted on the "'opposite side, the case of 
Joan Boucher, ,,,ho ,vas burnt as an Anabaptist in 
IG49, by the authority of Ed,vard 'TI., and at the in- 
stance of Archbishop Crann1er. Even in the proceed- 
ings on the case of this uuhappy 'von1an, I a
sert that 
,ve may discover that a distinct approxinlation had 
already, though, perhaps, un,vittillgly, been made to- 
,yards the recognition of the right of private judglnent. 
For the ground on ,vhich she ,vas put to death ,vas, 
that, disbelieving the advent of the Redeemer in the 
flesh," or the doctrine of the Incarnation, she had 
thereby apostatised fronl the foundation of the Chris- 
tian faith. On the 
anle grouuù Van Paris, a Dutch- 
Inan, ,vas burned two years later for denying the 
Divinity of Chl'ist.t 
37. Of courSe it is not meant to adùuce such a cir- 
Clllllstance as a vindication of the proceedings; but it 
is very ,vorth y of relnark, that, thus early ill the his- 
tory of Protestantism, penal infliction for the sake of 
religious opinions, affecting life, should have been 
linlited, at least by implication and in practice, to 
cases "here a denial of fundalnental truth is involved, 
and not nlaintained to be applicable upon the sinIple 
ground of disobedience to the declaration of the 
Church as a positive la,v, 'vhatever the nlagnitude or 
minuteness of the subject-nlatter. Thus the range of 
persecution was at once very greatly narro\ved, a stage 


* Collier, ii. 4 (vol. v. p.-385, ed. 1840). 
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preparatory to its ultimate disavowal and disconti- 
nuance. And ,,,e find here that disposition to lllake 
unity more a matter of moral and less of positive 
obligation (to use the terlns in the sense of Bishop 
Butler), to refer more to the substance of the truth 
itself, and relatively less to the voice of the Church 
as its visible organ, to remove all that is intern1ediate 
bet,yeen the objects of faith and Ulan as its recipient; 
which has all along been so characteristic of Protest- 
antism, and which in its later stages has passed into 
gross excess. 
38. The same remarks ,viII apply to t,vo more per- 
sons who were committed to the flames in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1575, and also to the cases of 
t,YO Uuitarians,* one of whom like,vise declared him- 
self to be the Holy Spirit, and ,vho ,vere burned under 
J ames I. in 1612. t The motive of the execution of 
the t,vo former is declared in the ,vrit to be the pre- 
vention of the contagion :-" ideð tanqua1n oves '/no'/.- 
bidas a 9 rege D01JLÏni, ne subditos nostrros suis contagi- 
onibus inficiant, ejiciendos et elÙninandos forre." t A 
third ,vas condemned under James to a sin1ilar fate; 
but the king confined hin1 for life instead of executing 
the original sentence: a substitution equally serving 
the purpose of prevention, and thus evincing the view 
with which the infliction of the horrible and cruel 


* Lingard, vi. 156 (4to), ch. iii. 
+ See also the case of Paul Best, in N ea], Charles 1., ch. xvi. Three 
more persons were burned under Queen E1izabeth. 
:t The writ appears to have been of the form used in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Ty]er's Henry V., ii. 402, note. 
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penalty had been continued. rrhese instances must 
be set side by side with the practice under Romanism 
in order to institute a correct comparison. No,v, a 
recent historian, Bishop Russell, records that a Scotch- 
man, named Straiton, ,vas burned in 1534, for denying 
the right of ecclesiastics to tithes;* and the Statute 
of the Six Articles, t enacted by the influence of the 
llomanising party under Henry VIII., condenlned to 
death, upon a second offence, all those ,,'ho should 
oPlJugn either monastic vows, or the celibacy of the 
clergy, or the communion in one kind. The law, in- 
deed, ,vas 111itigated 1110re tarùily than the practice 
under it and the general opinion. It ,vas only by a 
statute of the t,venty-ninth year of Charles II. that 
the \vrit de hæ relieo eOJJlburcndo \ras abolished; but 
it ,vas never used in England after 1612. 
39. There are, ho,vever, three observations ,vhich 
lnay be offered, as objections to this position. First, it 
is contended by Dr. Lingard, that under Ed\vard \TI., 
Cranmer, besides burning the Anabaptist, \vas pre- 
paring to burn the Romanist at the stake.! Secondly, 
the fact cannot be denied, that several puritans "ere 
put to death in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Thirdly, 
it is very COIllIllOlll y contended, th
t the lllinisters and 
memLel's of the papal con1ffiunion, ,vho suffered during 
her s\vay, to the nUlnher of nearly t\VO hundred, lost 
their lives on account of their religion. Let us con- 
sider these points in succession. 


* History of the Church in Seot1alld, \"0]. i. p. I-H. 
t 31 Henry VIII., c. xiv. :t Lingard, \"0J. v. eh. ii. p. 81 (4to). 
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40. Upon the first, <<= Collier interprets the Refor- 
JJlatio Legullz as importing, that heretics generally, 
,vhen excommunicated, "\vere to suffer death by the 
law. Burnet asserts, that capital punishments were 
,vholly laid aside. Neal seeIns to argue that they 
,vere given up, from the circumstance that they are 
not mentioned, while other and TIlinor punishments 
for heresy are specified. Mr. Hallam observes, that 
the term heresy includes all forms of dissent from the 
national faith; that" Arianism, Pelagianism, Popery, 
Anabaptism, are all put on the same footing." He 
concludes upon the ,vhole, though with much diffi- 
culty, "that the temporal punishment of heresy ,vas 
intended to be fixed by Act of Parliament, and pro- 
bably ,vith various degrees, which ,viII account for the 
indefinite ,vord puniendus."1" 
41. It may be impossible to define, to "\vhat precise 
extent it ,vas intended to reserve the po,ver of inflict- 
ing the punishment of death for heresy. But the 
difficulty ,vhich attaches to the interpretation of this 
proj ect of law, is surely cleared up by the practice of 
the reign of Ed\vard \TI., at least so far as regarded 
the adherents of the Pope. "Thy did Cranmer need 
to "prepare" a code for the purpose of burning the 


* Collier, ii. 4 (vol. v. p. 380, ed. 18--10); Burnet, part ii. p. 19B; 
l\Iackintosh, History of England, ii. 272; Todd's Life of Cranmer, ii. 
334; Blunt, Hist. Ref., eh. xiii. p. 313; N ea], vol. i. ch. ii. p. 37; Re- 
formatio Legum, de judiciis contra hæreses, c. 10. 
t " Cum sic penitus insederit error, et tam altè radices egerit, ut ne 
sententiâ quidem excOll1municationis ad veritd.tcm reus inflecti possit, 
tU1l1 consumptis omnibus a1iis remediis, ad extremUln ad cÍ\ iles magis- 
tratus abJegetur punif'ndm
."-Ibid., c. -to 
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R0111anist, when he had the ,"'rit de hæretico c07lzbu- 
'rendo already at his cOlnUland? "Thy did he not call 
the po,vers of that ,vrit into exercise during a period 
of bet,veeu six anù seven years, if he really intended 
to enlploy it? Or ,vhy did he trust to an instrlnnent 
conlparatively so cUll1brous as the COlUlnon la,v (for 
capital punis]nnent, I -believe, by the conln1on la,v 
could only follo\v conviction in a provincial synod or 
cunvucation) ? And ,vhy did not the State untler 
Ed ,yard replace the statutes against heresy at once 
,vith others conforillable to their o"n vie,vs, instead 
of repealing thenl ,vithout substitution? "Thy did 
IVlary's gOYernll1ent, on the other hand, proceed to re- 
enact them ,vithin a fortnight after the re-union ,vith 
Rome?* It Inust be recollected, that her brother's reign 
,vas distinguished by extensive and dangerous risings 
of the people, occasioned in part by thp grinding op- 
pressions of the impropriators, but in part like"ise by 
the changes in religion, and every,vhere connected 
,vith dell1ands for its restoration to its ancient state. 
The coul1nonalty of fifteen counties \vere silnultalle- 
ously in arn1S; in Norfolk, Oxfordshire, and Devon- 
shire, the revolters "ere formidable and obstinate; 
great nUlllbers }Jerished in the field, and InallY like- 
,vise by the hand of the executioner. Ho,v caIne it, 
upon the supposition that it \ras intended to correct 
Ronlallism by the sword and the stake, that its tenets 
,vere not so visited in one single instance at a period 


* November 30, 155-1, the rc-union took p]ace; December 12, the 
biU of re-enactInent was introduced; Decelnbcr 16, it passed. 
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,,,hen they had become not only the real cause, but 
the very pretext and "Tar-cry of rebellion? 
To Ine, therefore, it seems clear, that ,yhatever legal 
po\rers it may have been intended to reserve, it "as 
the intention, as ,veIl as the practice, of the Reformers 
under King Ed ,yard, that Romanism should not be 
capitally punished, and that the forfeit of life should 
be restricted to a narro,v class of errors in religion; 
nalnely, those held to destroy the foundation of faith. 
42. I now come to the second allegation. Udall 
,vas condemned to death in 1590, upon the verdict of 
a jury, for a panlphlet attacking the bishops in very 
violent language. " The judge gave it for la,v," says 
Neal, * "that they 'v ho spake against the Queen. s go- 
vernlnent in causes ecclesiastical, or her lal.'s proceed- 
ings, and ecclesia5tical officers, defamed the Queen 
herself." The sentence \vas not executed, but the 
offender soon after died in prison of a broken heart. 
Barro,ve, of Gray's Inn, and Green,vood, a minister, 
were executed in 1592, under the same statute,t for 
seditious libels; they had been found guilty by the 
verdicts of j uries.t 
In the same year, Penry, a Bro,vnist, ,vas executed 
on account of a petition discovered in his possession, 
,vhich he intended to deliver to the Queen, and \vhich 
,vas held to be a seditious libel. 
After this, it ,vas thought Inore expedient to banish, 
than to inflict capital punishlnent. 
43. It is impossible even to palliate these cruel and 


'" Hist., i. ch. viii. 


t 23 KHz., c. ii. 


:t Neal, i. ch. vi ii. 
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also (one \vould suppose) impolitic proceedings, further 
than by observing that there 'Yt"re cases about this 
period in ,vhich religious fanaticisln ,vas so directly 
and inextricably mixed ,vith the spirit of rebellion, as 
to excite in the government the greatest jealousy of all 
tendencies to,vards the same association, especially in 
an age accustomed to take cognisance of ,vords \vith a 
judicial severity, no,v only and not al,vays applied to 
overt actions. Such ,vas that of Hacket, executed in 
1591 for exhorting the citizens to take arms in order 
to enable hiIn to purify the discipline of the Church 
of England, and declaring himself to be the Messiah 
come for that very purpose. * "r alsingham, in de- 
fence of the ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth, main- 
tained, "that cases of conscience, when they exceed 
their bounds, and gl'O'V to be matter of faction, lose 
their nature; and that sovereign princes ought dis- 
tinctly to punish their practices and contempt, though 
coloured ,vith the pretence of conscience and religion."t 
I add these t\VO remarks: first, ,ve have here an e
- 
an1ple of the manner in \vhich the doctrine of regal 
su premacy tended to severity in the ecclesiastical admi- 
nistration, since it led to the infliction of punishlnents 
,vhich were not administered on religious grounds; 
secondly, that \vhen \ve compare these executions of 
puritans under the charge of sedition, ,vith the avowed 
burning of the victims of 1575 for heresy, eo nOl1zine, 
,ve ll1ark, that the principle \vas no\v fully established 
in contradiction to the doctrine of the ages preceding 


111 Scott's Dryden, vol. x. p. 28. 


t Burnet, Hist. Ref., ii.418. 
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the Reforlnatión, that religious dissent, unless it 
affected either 
ocial order or the cardinal verities of 
the faith, ,vas not the proper object of capital punish- 
ment-a principle llarro,v in its ilnnlediate results, but 
fraught \vith the seeds of ulterior consequences. 
4-1. Let us now consider the third point, -namely, 
the cas
 of those Ronlanists 'v ho ,vere put to death 
under Queen Elizabeth. The great Lord Burleigh 
himself ,vrote a treatise, in 1583, expressly for the 
purpose of disclaiming the character of religious per- 
secu tion, for the severities and cruel ties exercised 
against the Roman recusants.. He declared that the 
punishments inflicted on then1 for their re1igion ,vere 
adjudged, not for its doctrinal character, but for its 
social results; the religion being taken silnply as the 
index of the disposition, from ,vhich those social results 
,vere produced. "T alsingham, too, addressed a Inost 
ably written letter to a person in France, in which he 
holds that" consciences are not to be forced, but to 
be ,von and reduced by force of truth, with aid of 
time, and use of all good ll1eans of instruction."1
 
Bishop Jewel, in his Apology, condemns to "lawful 
and politic punishments" such as "have an i1Jlpious 
opinion either of God the Father, or of Christ, or of 
the Holy Ghost, or of any other part of Christian reli- 
gion;" meaning, apparently, the articles of the Creed; 
bu t he seems to fix these as the linli ts of religious 


,.. 
Ir. Hallam's Constitutional History, chap. iii. (vol. i. p. 160, 4to), 
and chap. iv. (vol. i. p. 2-14, note, 4to). Somers Tracts, vol. i. p.189, 
t Burnet, Hist. Ref., part ii. b. iii. sub fin. 
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persecution. * Lord Bacon '\Tites of Queen Elizabeth, 
"certissiuZ1l1/l est, lUUll' fuisse istius principis aniuâ 
senSlon, ut vi1n conscicntiis adltibc1'"c nollet: sed '}'"ursus 
statll/Il 't'cgni sui ptætrxtu cOllscientiæ et religionis in 
discri1ncn venire non pcr71lÏtte r rct ;" and he alleges the 
fact that Elizabeth did not pass her coercive la,vs upon 
the bull of Pius ,t., but only ,rhen in the t,venty-thirù 
year of her reign the hostile designs of Spain began 
to be developed.t .And even ,vere it granted C,vhich 
it is not), that these allegations ,vere utterly untrue, 
yet the circnmstancë that they ,vere made ,vould in 
no degree be ,veakened as a pregnant evidence of the 
ten1 per of the age. Even the most qualified avo\\Tal of 
the doctrine of religious toleration in high places, and 
fron1 the ll10uth of a dominant party, ,vas a sight alike 
novel and remarkable; and whether sincere or as- 
sUIned, it indicates that there had begun to exist such 
an opinion in favour of freedom of conscience, as had 
no parallel in the practice, or even the opinion, of pre- 
ceding tilues. If this were the vie,v of Lord Burleigh, 
of Bishup Jewel, of 'Valsingham, of Bacon, and of the 
court, in the exercise of civil po,ver, ho,v ne,v the cir- 
cumstance of an association bet,veell such a position 
and such a sentinlent! If it ,vere the public feeling 
forced upon the government (a far less probable sup- 
position), ho\v different from that saIne feeling either 
in a previous generation, or in countries then beneath 


* Jewel's Apology, iii. 1, 3. (Blunt's History of the Reformation, 
ch. xiii. p.314.) 
t In fe]icem 1\1 en10riam Elizabethæ. f\Y orks, x. 283.) 
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the s,vay of the rival Church! The fair question 
ug- 
gested by the case is this: ,vould any nrinister have 
held the same doctrine in former times, or under a 
Roman Catholic government at that tÎ1ne 1 And if 
not, ho,v are ,ve to account for the difference? 
45. It is, ho"Tever, n1aterial to add, that the infer- 
ences fron1l\lr. Butler's historical details of the persecu- 
tion in his' Lives,'* ,vhen carefully ,veighed, support 
both the allegations of Lord Burleigh and of his fellow- 
,vitnesses, at least so far as they have reference to 
capital punishments. Those 'v ho suffered death n1ight 
have escaped, if they ,vould have consented to abjure 
the tenet that the Pope might depose princes, and 
release their subjects from their allegiance. And 
further, we are informed that so much ,vas confessed 
by some, at least, of the parties at the time. In the 
Hampton Court Conference, the Lord Treasurer af- 
firmed that in ,yorks ,vhich the recusants had recently 
published, "by the testimony of those priests then1- 
selves, her late l\lajesty and the State were cleared of 
that Î1nputation, of putting Papists to death for their 
consciences only, and for their religion, seeing in those 
books they thelnselves confess, that they ,vere executed 
for treason."t . 
46. The history of Ireland, where the state of things 
as regards religion before the rebellions is very nluch 
misunderstood, affords us a peculiarly instructive con- 
temporary testimony, ,vhich tells precisely to the saIne 


'" Vol. i. pp. 22-1-23-1. See also Southey's Book of the Church, chap. xv. 
t Cardwell's History of Conferences, p. 190. 
VOL. II. P 
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effect. The Lord Deputy Mountjoy writes to the 
council of Elizabeth, in the end of her reign, in con- 
formity,vith the tenor of the directions he had received 
from then1, as follows: 
" Not that I think too great preciseness can be used 
in the reforming of ourselves, the abuses of our o,vn 
, 
clergy, church livings, or discipline; nor that the 
truth of the gospel can with too great vehell1encyor 
industry be set for\vard, in all places, and by all ordi- 
nary means Inost proper unto itself, that ,vas first set 
forth and spread in Ineekness; nor that I think any 
corporal prosecution or punishment can be too severe 
for such as shall he found seditious instruments of 
foreign or inward practices, nor that I think it fit that 
any principal magistrates should be chosen ,vithout 
taking the oath of obedience, nor tolerated in absent- 
ing themselves from public divine service; but that 
,ve may be advised how we do punish in their bodies 
or goods any such only for religion, as do profess to 
be faithful subjects to her majesty; and against whom 
the contrary cannot be proved."* 
4 7. Agreeably to the spirit of these sentilnents, ,ve 
find it ,vas the complaint of the Irish recusants in the 
rernonstrance ,vhich accompanied the rebellion of 1641, 
that the penalla,vs had ne,vly begun to be put into 
execution against them from Puritanical influence, 
whereas they had previously been in a state of COD1 pa- 
rative dormancy. So that ,ve find the reign of Eliza- 
beth not only corresponds ,vith that of Ed,vard VI. in 
'" Le]and, ii. 383, note. 
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the disuse of the express punishment of death except 
for certain capital heresies, but like,vise supplies us 
with declarations from persons in the highest offices in 
favour of the principle of religious freedom, though 
they did not yet perceive or ackno,vledge in practice 
the full amount of their own concession. 
48. "r e come no,v to consider the operation of a 
cause, ,vhich tended to retard the progress of the tend- 
encies to a more humane administration of the co- 
ercive principle. The contest in ,vhich the English 
nation found itself extrinsically engaged at the Re- 
fOl'Ination, as has been said, ,vas not merely one ,vith 
dogmas and rites, ,vhich ,vere controverted as such 
within its own bosom, but it ,vas a contest of force, per- 
petually impending if not actual, with a foreign poten- 
tate. The appeal lay not to reason but to po,ver, and 
the question of fight ,vas enveloped if not absorbed in 
the question of po,ver. Assailed or menaced by vio- 
lence froln ,vithout, and armed ,vith authority available 
for physical defence within, the organs of the English 
Reformation n1ight ,veIl have been deceived into the 
practice of persecution, even had it not been conform- 
able to the general, perhaps t
e universal sentÎ1nent of 
the age. The tendency to this result became resistless, 
,vhen not only the deposing Bull of Pope Pius pro- 
claimed to the world both the project of :res1111lption by 
force of arrns, and the reliance of the Roman See on a 
l)resumed syn1pathy ,vithin the limits of the kingdon1, 
but likewise the 111Ïght of Spain ,vas enlisted in the 
service. Froln this tilne Romanism became not in- 
p2 
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deed an universal, yet an actual and direct, cause of 
disaffection. Thus the very saIne act '\vhich, consi- 
dered in its religious capacity, ought to haye been 
dealt ,vith by the Inethods of reason, in its political 
character called for punishnlent. Can ,ve be surprised 
that, ,vhen the spiritual act was 80 palpabJy linked 
. 
,rith civil consequences, the spiritual and ciyil sanc- 
tions thus variously applicable to it should have been 
confounded? To this probably it ,vas o,ving that un- 
til after the accession of Jan1es I. no attenlpt ,vas n1ade 
by an oath of allegiance to separate the question of 
spiritual from that of telllporal adhesion to thë Pope; 
and that severe and intolerant la,,"s against Romanislll 
remained, long after those against Protestant Dissent 
had been neu tralised or repealed. 
But further: as the first and Inost serious aggres- 
sions ,vhich the Anglican Reformation had to nlcet, 
,vere froln the quarter of ROlnanism; and as the cha- 
racter of those aggressions naturally determined the 
defensive and repressive Ineasures to the form of cocr- 
cion; so like,vise these circunlstances had a tendency 
to fix the character of such 111easures gcnerall y, as 
agaiIÌðt religious diversities of ,vhatever class. 
49. Thus (besides the common opinion of the age) 
the necessity of Ineeting force by force, or lnenace by 
ans\\ering nlenace; the tenet of the supremacy; the 
embarkation of the State and the Church in one com- 
1110n cause ;-all tended to darken or erase that dis- 
tinction bet\veen civil and ecclesiastical censures, ,vhich 
had lived even through the Iniddle ages. It ,vas out 
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of these characteristic circumstances that the po'\verful 
Inind of Hooker gathered the materials for his theory 
of the relations bet,veen the Church and the State.. 
He regarded then1, we have seen, as being essentially 
one society; as one organisation, though specially re- 
siding and operating, "ith degree of more and less, in 
distinct organs. By thus incorporating, instead of 
allying the t,,,"o institutions, his doctrine, which repre- 
sented his own tin1e refined in- the crucible of philoso- 
phic speculation, reduced to absolute unity their tw'o 
several principles of life, and rendered it alnlost impos- 
sible to ilnagine any inherent or substantial distinction 
in the po,vers that might be legitimately employed for 
the maintenance of order and authority in each. In this 
kind of public marriage, each party c0111municates in 
full to the other all ,vhich it had previously possessed; 
in natural consequence, the secular arm \vould come 
to be ordinarily and almost entirely at the disposal of 
the Church; and offences against the latter ,vQuld be 
held as con1mensurate crin1es against the forIner, by 
virtue of their reciprocal impersonation. So that, over 
and above the common opinion, and the real connec- 
tion which the experience of the day proved to subsist 
in so Inany cases bet\veen nonconforn1Îty and disaf- 
fection, that })eculiar character of nationality which 
characterised the Anglican Reformation both tended 
po,verfully to invigorate the practice of persecution, 
and finally led to the construction of a doctrine ,vhich 
scenled to involve its principle in the Inost rigid iu- 
tegrity. There ,vas a degree of truth in the reproach 
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of Locke, ",vho does not see that these good men are 
indeed lnore rnillisters of the governrnent than ll1inister8 
of the gospel'?"* 
50. If ,ve cxauline the reigns of Elizabeth, J anles, and 
the first Charles, we shall, ,,"ithout difficulty, discover 
the natural results, by COIn paring the practice of the 
prelates in the administration of their authority ,vith 
the expressed desires uf the Puritans, and ,vith their 
conduct ,vhen they had acquired a pred0111inance. If 
I mistake not, this c0111parison ,vill be found replete 
\vith instructive matter. It seems, in general, to pre- 
sent this feature: that the former had, upon the ,vhole, 
more uf legal, the latter more of theological into- 
lerance.t The forrner punished nonconfollnity more 
as officers of the State engaged in the maintenance of 
order; the latter punished it rather as erroneous opi- 
nioH in theology. I do not kno,v ho\v more simply 
or significantly to indicate to the reader the tenlper of 
of our ecclesiastical policy in the sixteenth anù seven- 
teenth centuries, than by saying it \vas the precise 
contrary of that ,vhich characterises the present day. 
It tended to preserve the nationality of the Church at 
the hazard of its independence, as the modern opinion 
professes to secure its independence by surrendering 
its nationality. It ,vas as eager to strengthen the re- 
ligious sanction of civil functions, as ,ve are to impair 
it; to enlarge the province of conl1110n action for the 


* On Toleration. <'Yorks, v. 54.) 
t I find this view, to a certain extent, confirmed by l\fr. Ha11mn's 
oùservations on the iutolerant Jaws of the reign of Charles II. Const. 
Rist., ii. 475 (A.D. lüG5). 
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State and the Church, as ,ve to restrain it. It ,vas a 
zeal for national religion outrunning the respect due 
to personal religion; even as our indifference to the 
forIller outrun:;, while it foreruns, a similar feeling to- 
,yards the latter. 
51. "r e n1ust, however, consider the Puritan body 
as compounded of several and heterogeneous elements, 
,vhich ,vere destined to a more distinct evolution, so 
soon as the compression of the hand of po,ver was 
,vithdra,vn fron1 the luass. The Puritans properly so 
called, that is to say before and up to about 1640, had 
abandoned aln10st ,v holly the idea of visible and tra- 
ditional authority in the Church; yet had surren- 
dered nothing of the idea of religious coercion. The 
former peculiarity, as I shall endeavour to sho,v, led 
them into theological rigour and exclusiveness far be- 
yond ,vhat Catholic principles could require. The 
latter produced an inconsistency so glaring, that hu- 
luan nature could not but vindicate its o,vn possession 
of a logical faculty, by the development of the gentler 
notions of Independency. Independency destroyed 
the semblance of Church authority, by avo,vedly re- 
solving the visible Church into an aggregate of con- 
gregational association '\vithout any central or common 
authority: '\vhile Puritanism had already destroyed its 
basis in the succession. Independency, * first of all 


* In the first chapter of Neal's fourth volume the characteristic dif- 
ferences of Presbyte1"Ïans and Independents, with respect to toleration, 
may be found sufficiently exhibited. The petition of the officers in 
16--19 was for a liberty which should not include RomanisID, or "the 
late hicI"archy" (iv. 19). It seelns that there were two grand crimes 
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the schemes of religion ,vhich ,vere endowed ,vith civil 
po,ver, so far relaxed the doctrine of persecution, as to 
allow of a national establishment ,vith a toleration of 
certain professions of Christianity beyond its bounds; 
specifically, of a Preshyterian establishment, ,vith an in- 
dulgence for" tender consciences;" that is to say, I ap- 
prehend, of Independents, Baptists, and Quakers. In- 
deed, the sect led by Fox, ,vhich ,vas bred in the 
period of Presbyterian ascendancy during the last 
years of Charles I., ,,
as itself a further assertion of 
hUlnan consistency as against both Presbyterians and 
Independents, upon the principles they thell1selves llaù 
established. For this body of Christians fearlessly 
follo,ved out the principle of private judgment, and, 
retaining the full confession of allegiance to God, repu- 
diated not only a form of \vorship and an Episcopal 
succession ,vith the Presbyterians, not only a general 
Church authority and a regular ministry ,vith the In- 
dependents, but like,vise the control of the letter of 
the "ri tten ,vord. * The further and eq uall y natural 
stage of this process ,vas, that Deisln began to be 
largely professed in England Undel" the COffi1110n- 
wealth.t To classify in detail, I should say that the 
Anglican prelates fell short both of the Independent 
and of the Presbyterian Puritans in theological into- 
lel"ance; ,vhile in point of legal or political intolerance 
they greatly exceeded at least the former class. The 


c1mrged by the Scottish Presbyterians against the English ParHament: 
first, the murùer of the king; seconùly, their having (even in so qua- 
lifieù a sense) estabHshed a toleration. Neal, iv. 22. 
* N eaI, iv. 49. t Burnet's Own Time, i. 71. 
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follo,vers of Fox appear to have been far more conl- 
prehensively tolerant than any of them. 
52. It has been said, that of theological as distin- 
guished frolll legal intolerance, properly so called, 
both Presbyterians and Independents had a great deal 
more than those ,vho ,vere truly imbued ,vith the 
spirit of the Anglican Reformation. I infer it from 
these signs:- 
]. The theory and practice of persecution generally 
flourished among the Presbyterians for a longer pe- 
l'ioc1. It ,vas nlaintained in argument by Rutherford, 
at the time when Jeremy Taylor ,vas arraying all the 
stores of his mind against it. It may be said that 
Taylor belonged to a ,yorsted class of religionists, and 
that such readily adopted the doctrines of toleration; 
but this class had both before been in the ascend- 
ant, and afterwards regained their position. Neither 
under the first nor the second Charles was the naked 
theory of persecution avo,ved in the manner of the in- 
terlnediate period. That period S11 pplies us \vith the 
last in flictions of death for religion, and the last recog- 
nition of the principle of such punishments: such as 
the ordinance for punishing Paul Best, capitally, in 
1646;* that of May, 1648,- ,vhich made the opinions 
of Arians and Romanists liable to the extreme pe- 
nalty; t and the cases of Wright and Southworth, in 
1650 and 1654.=1= 
2. It never found its ,yay into the Articles of the 
Church of England, or rose beyond the region of ex- 


· N cal, Charles 1., ch. xvi. t Ibid" eh. xx. 
:t Lingard, vii. 138, ] 63. 
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ternal discipline, and thus ,vas neyer recognised as a 
point of theology: but it ,vas inserted, and remains 
to this day un erased, in the 'Vestminster Catechism, 
as a principle of religion, to be subscribed, I apprehend, 
alung with the cardinal truths of Christianity. It is 
there declared that to tolerate a false religion is among 
the sins forbidden in the second Conlillandnlent. * 
3. 'rhe prelates ,,,,ere inclined to a cOlnparative 
Inildness in their dealings ,vith ROIl1anism; in which 
they sa,v a disposition, though nlisdirected and ex- 
aggerated, such as they wished to encourage, to sub- 
mit individual opinion to spiritual authority; and 
in ,vhich they like\yise recogllised a COlnmon ground 
of faith, ,,
hile the Puritans vie\ved it as no more than 
one lnass of unmitigated corruption: so nluch more 
jealous and violent is the principle of self-centred 
opin
on in religion, than that \vhich o\vns allegiance 
to Catholic consent. The policy pursued or reCOlll- 
11lended by the Puritans to\vards the recusants was 
barbarous in the extreme; as ,ve may perceive not 
onl y from the proceedings during the great Rebellion, 
but like,vise froIH the illfal1l0US sentence u}Jon Floyd, 
in the reign of James I., \vhich must be ascribed to 
their agency. t 
4. Lastly, and,as I think, quite conclusively, the views 
of the prelates ,vere manifestly calculated to compre- 
hend ,,'ithin the pale of the national religion a much 
larger number of persons than those of the Puritans 
,vould have allo,ved. Aùundance of facts Jnay be 


* Larger Catechism, Qu. 109. 
t I-IaUaJTI, Constitutional History, i. 490-493; iii. 370. 
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cited in illustration of this position. As for example 
(a), it ,vas an eager and frequent demand of this party 
that the Laulbeth Articles, 'v hich enunciated the ex- 
tremest opinions of Calvinism, should become part of 
the authorised docun1ents of the Church of England, 
\vhich all the clergy, before institution, 'v ere legally 
bound to subscribe. (b) It ,vas at the instance of the 
same party that the Catechism ,vas enlarged, after the 
Hampton Court Conference, by the addition of the 
doctrine of the Sacraments; with ,vhich the Church, 
though ,villing to concede the point, had been also 
,villing to dispense. (c) It should at least be men- 
tioned, that Archbishop Laud alleged he had only 
laboured to procure silence in the Church on the ab- 
stract dogmas of Calvinisn1, ,vhile his opponents ,vould 
not be satisfied ,vith this middle term, and required 
that the points should be ruled according to their de- 
sire. (d) A comparison of the Confession of Faith (to 
,vhich, as a part of the "r estminster Directory, sub- 
scription was required by the Long Parlialllent) ,vith 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or of the "shorter Cate- 
chisn1," ,vith the corresponding forn1ula of the Church, 
will clearly show in ,vhat sense and ho\v truly it is to 
be asserted, that there ,vas lllore of the spirit of theo- 
logical c0111prehension an10ng the rulers of the Church, 
than an10ng the professors of Puritanism. The doc- 
trinal part of the "r estminster Confession, and the 
Catechisms, ,vere approved of in general by the Inde- 
pendents as well as the Presbyterians."" 
01< Neal, Charles I., ch. xviii. 
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53. Again. It is impo:;sible, I think, to avoid being 
struck by the circun1stance, that the punislunents in- 
flicted by the Court of Star CharnLer, the executions 
of Puritans during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
inhuman sentences against Leighton, Prynne, Burton, 
and Bast,vick, under Charles I., are sanguinary to a 
degree greatly exceeding the retaliatiolls of the ad- 
verse party, ,vhen in po,ver, upon the Church. One 
conspicuous victiln, indeed, Archbishop Laud, ,vas im- 
lllolateù; yet, pêrhaps, not nlore to religious zealotry, 
than to a purely political vindictiveness or exasperation. 
N o,v, it may be said, that none of these very cruel pro- 
ceedings ,vere strictly ecclesiastical; and that the acts 
of the Court of High COlllmission, \vhich ,vas the grand 
instrument of tyranny in the Church, had their exact 
or sufficient parallel in the penalties of fine and impri- 
sonlllent enacted by the Ordinances of the Long Par- 
liament in 1645, first against the public, and then 
against even the private, use of the Comnlon Prayer 
Book. But, although it be true that the Puritans ",-ere 
not put to death or to torture by the Church, although 
the capital punishments were inflicted under the ver- 
dicts of juries, yet, in the first place, some of the bishops 
shared largely in the proceedings of the Star Chamber; 
and in the second, ,ve are ten1 pted to require a cause for 
that civil colour ,\'
hich ,vas so deternlínatel y attached. 
to offences properly and principally religious under the 
l\Iollarchy. It is clear that ,ve discover nothing ill 
the tillle of the Rebellion' and the C0111nl0n" ealth 
\yhich is analogous, in 
trictneß:;, to these particular 
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inflictions. 'Vhence, then, proceeded this distinction, 
illasilluch as it ,vas by no lIleans to be ascribed to any 
disposition on the part of the Puritans to enlarge the 
theological terms of comnlunion among Christians? 
54. In part ,ve may perhaps ascribe the difference to 
the fact that Churchmen were, in conformity ,vith their 
principles of civil obedieuce, less restless when ,vorsted 
than their antagonists. In part we may, ,vith truth, 
account for it by the important differences ,vhich ,vere 
disclosed within the Puritan body as it rose into au- 
thority,and to the fact that the Church ,vas overthrown, 
in great part, by the Ineasures of such men as Selden 
and "Thitelock, whose object was not religious inno- 
vation, but "That they considered the requisite guaran- 
tees of political liberty; the Parliament was all along 
a reluctant partner with the Scots in the work of de- 
molition (1 mean as. contradistinguished from ,vhat 
\vas meant merely as reform), and bartered, as it were, 
piecemeal, our ecclesiastical institutions to the sup- 
porters of the Covenant, in return for the aid of an 
arm y already organised and to them in val uable. 
65. But there was more than all this. The prelates 
acted as men la,yfully possessed both of civil,and of 
ecclesiastical authority; and as men bred in those ideas 
of intimate and inseparable association bet,veen the 
t,vo, ,vhich were naturally allied to the whole tissue 
of the events tþat formed the English Reformation. 
No,v, it seems not only more pardonable, on the score 
of assumption and aggression, to persecute for that 
"Thich pernlanent authority has established, than 
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for 1Here private opinion enthroned, by the vicissitudes 
of a particular epoch, in InOll1entary po,yer; but also 
the parallelism of civil and ecclesiastical affairs in the 
sixteenth century, the effectuat.ion of our religious re.. 
forn1s, under God, by the aid of the Prince, his illti- 
nlatc relation to all that passed ,,
ithin the Church, and 
his liability to be essentially affected by it in his civil 
position, established (as ,ve have seen) such a n10ral 
and even logical proximity bet,veen the ideas of civil 
and religious obedience, that a clear distinction of their 
respective sanctions ,vas aln10st hopeless. On the other 
hand, those ,vho had all along been contending against 
the civil po,ver, ,yould have been inconsistent beyond 
the measure even of our nature, if all of them had been 
found ,villing to task its energies to the uÌ1nost in thcir 
service, and to enforce the very cOIDllland8 they had 
themselves contemned. Their theory did not concei ve, 
,vith equal vigour, the idea of national life in its unity 
and strength, nor Llend it in the saIne degree with 
religion, ,vhich they had ùeen ,vont to see in a state of 
separation from it, and therefore it had not the same 
ingrained tendency to identify religious nonconfornlity 
,vith the breach of social order. So that that happy 
concurrence of the State, ,vhich hUluanly speaking did 
so much to l11itigate and to secure our Reformation, 
had nevertheless its o,vn peculiar disadvantages in in- 
ducing and almost necessitating, on the part of the 
Church, too much reference to the secular arn1, and 
thereby fastening on her a character of intolerance 
,vholly at variance ,vith her theological spirit. 
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56. The foregoing position appears to be aptly illus- 
trated by the theory and practice of the Court of High 
Commission. "'ith that of the Star Chamber ,ve are, 
in this place, Jess concerned, because it ,vas n1ainly a 
civil tribunal, and purported to deal ,vith actions only 
in their civil capacity. Neither do I intend to palliate 
the grossly arbitrary and unconstitutional character of 
the Court of High Comn1Îssion in its essence and in 
all its methods of procedure. Setting these aside, let 
me observe, that its character has often been mistaken. 
It was essentially a court of Church discipline. Its 
intention seems to have been to 111aintaÌn order in the 
Church, and the Puritans were regarded as included 
,vi thin her jurisdiction. This is proved by the fact, 
that its terrors reached profligacy as much as noncon- 
forn1ity. King Charles, says Clarendon, "did not 
only permit but direct his bishops to prosecute those 
scandalous vices" (of unchastity) "against persons of 
en1inence and near relation to his service." * " There 
might be found in every county," testifies Dr. Lin- 
gard, "individuals of rank and influence ,vho had 
been compelled to do public penance for incontinency, 
or some other .scandalous vice." t This court gave a 
developn1ent to the tyrannical principles, ,vhich lay 
involved in the theory of the Ecclesiastical Polity of 
Hooker respecting the identity, in a Christian country, 
of the Church and the State. For if the sovereign 
not only ,vas de facto governor of the Church, but 
1ike,yise became such in virtue absolutely of the ten1- 


* History, b. xi. (vi. 237, ed. 1826.) 


t HistorYt vi. 324 (4to). 
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pural sovereignty, it ,vas an easy and obvious conse- 
quence, that he should effectuate the principle of 
government in the Church by those instrunlents ,vhich 
the temporal sovereignty had placed in his hands. 
Õ 7. The capital punishlnen ts of Romish priests con- 
tinued in the reign of Jalnes I. Fron1 1607 to 1618, 
sixteen ,vere put to death as traitors for the exercise of 
their functions: one fell under Charles I. before the 
meeting of the Long 9 Parliament. During the ,var of 
the great rebellion, they suffered. to the amount on an 
average of three annually:* the increased excitement 
and the predo111inance of Puritanis111 operating more 
again8t then1, than the lapse of tin1e, and the general 
progress of a temper unfavourable to capital perse- 
cution, had acted in their favour. Only one or t,vo 
cases are Inentioned under the Comnlo11,vealth. 
58. Thus far ,ve have seen the principle of private 
judgment in individuals en1erging into life, and scarcely 
pcru1itted on any terms to differ from the established 
institutions in religion. Its progress for some time 
,vas slo,v: yet the period froln 1603 to 1640 exhibits 
signs of mitigation. The in vention of the oath Ã)f 
allegiance to nleet the case of Romanists was in itself 
a considerable accommodation to their circumstances, 
and gave legal form and effect to the sentiment ,vhich 
had tendered life to the sufferers of the foregoing reign, 
on condition of their abjuring the deposing po,,"er of 
the Pope. The court and the Church ,vere also inclined 
to make some relaxation in favour of the recusants, a 
III Lingard, vi. 154 and 
oo (4to), ell. iii. and vi. 
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disposition ,vhich ,vas reprobated ,vith great acrinlollY 
by a large portion of the nation, and disingenuously 
denied by the court. The cognisance of libellers such 
as Leighton, Lilburne, and others, ,vas by SOllIe de- 
grees less severe than it had been in the latter part of 
the reign of Elizabeth, life being spared, though repu- 
tation, purse, and even person, suffered freely. The 
Ron1Îsh insurgents of Ireland also succeeded in obtain- 
ing fronl the Marquis of Ormond, * by his treaty of 
1646, that the oath of allegiance should be substituted 
for the oath of supremacy. The stipulation ,vas, that 
they nlight take this oath, giving security, at the same 
time, for their political allegiance, ,,
ithout renouncing 
the foreign jurisdiction in spirituals. This ,vas a great 
step. Religious unifornlity ,vas no longer to be a con- 
dition of citizenship for ordinary purposes. 
59. In the English House of Peers, indeed, indul- 
gence had fronl the first proceeded much further, and 
Ronlan Catholic lords enjoyed their 
eats until the 
act of the 30th of Charles II. Perhaps this ,vas 
rather an exception, permitted frol11 its necessarily 
narro,v range of practicaì application, than the dis- 
tinct allowance of a principle. And so it nlay he 
observed of the Marquis of Ûrnlond's treaty, that the 
concession ,vas Inade under the extrel11e necessities of 
,val', and did not represent ,vhat in the opinions of any 
Protestant party of the til11e it lvould have bèen, pel- 
Be, ,vise or desirable to grant. 
60. Again, the Independent General Ireton, in his 


* Leland, b. v. ch. vii. 
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reply to the plea of Browne, one of the Irish insur- 
gents, laid ÙO'Vll the following position: "That touch- 
ing the point of religion there \vas a ,vide difference 
also between us; \ve only contending to preserve our 
natural right therein, \vithout Ï1nposing our opinions 
upon other nlen; \vherras they ,,'ould nQt be con- 
tented unless they might have po,ver to C0111pe] all 
others to submit to their in1position on pain of death." * 
The theory of freedoln of conscience, ,vhich had 
thus come to light, is represented in the celebrated 
,york of Jeremy Taylor, entitled' The Liberty of Pro- 
phesying.' It ,vas destined to go forth and to conquer. 
But in the mean time the ancient practice ,vas applied 
strictly against the Church. The great bulk of her 
clergy \vere ejected. An ordinance ,vas pas8ed in Ja- 
nuary, 1645, and continued till the Restoration, ,vhich 
prohibited the use of the Comn10n Prayer in all 
churches and chapels, and enjoined that of the Direc- 
tory. Another ordinance, dated August of the same 
year, made it penal to use the COlnmon Prayer-book 
even in a private family, and inflicted pecuniary fines 
for the first and second offences, \vith a year's impri- 
sonment for the third. t All this ,vas done during the 
period of the struggle of the Independents for a tole- 
ration in their own favour, and apparently ,vithout 
any reclamation on their part. This ,vas follo,ved up 
by a severe prohibitory ordinance of Cronl,vcll in N 0- 
vember, 1655, which for15ids even the private education 


* Le]and's Ireland, vol. iii. p. 390, note. 
t Cardwell's Rist. Conf., p. 242. Blackstone, iv. 53, notf'. 
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of children hy any sequestered lnillister, fello,v, or 
schoolmaster. * Yet this la,v does not appear to have 
been carried into uniform effect. In 1636 ,vas passed 
a very stringent ordinance against recusants. t 
A 111uch more severe, and indeed frightful, measure 
,vas passed by the Presbyterian party in the parlia- 
lllent in May, ] 648,t ,vhich enacted the punishn1ellt 
of death against the ho]ders of a series of opinions 
held by Arians and Romanists. 
I t does not appear that the Independents, as con1- 
pared ,vith other sectaries, have any very great claÏ1ll to 
credit for having in SOlne rude manner conceived th0 
notion of toleration; because their distinguishing prin- 
ciple destroyed all church (as opposed to congrega- 
tional) authority and organisation. If the Church 
be, according to their theory, an aggregate of purely 
voluntary and independent con1binations, it is llluch 
more ,vonderful that they should have retained any of 
the practice, than that they should have renounceù or 
n1istrusted the theory of persecution. CroID,vell's in- 
strlunent of government excludes" popery and prelac) 
from the toleration which it declares:" 
 the latter, 
as is probable, or even both, chieH y on political con- 
siderations. 
61. The period froIn 1660 to 1688 presents a lllodi- 
ficatiol1 in the general character of its ecclesiastical 
policy. The severity of the sanctions of religious 
uniforn1Ïty, in consequence of the destruction of the 


':. Neal, iv. 122. 


t Ibid., ] 38. : Ibid., Charles I., eh. xx. 

 Ibid., yoL iv, p.71. 
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Court of High Commission, could no longer be main- 
tained: but efforts ,vere made to redress this presunled 
disadvantage by more closely restricting the personal 
composition of the governing body, as ,veIl as of the 
clerical order, to precise conforlnists. Thus the Act 
of Unifornlity under Charles II. took far more effec- 
tual securities against" puritanism ,vithin the n1Înistry 
of the Church than had been previously provided. 
I t was now for the first time that the legislature, 
urged on by the zeal of the House of Commons, 
enacted that every clergyman should declare before 
institution his "assent and consent to all and every- 
thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer," * 
and recognised the rule, for ,vhich the governors of 
the Church had almost uniformly contended agreeably 
to the preface of its Ordinal, that none of those ,,,"ho 
had received any other than episcopal ordination 
should be reputed legal n1inisters until this defect 
''''ere supplied by the ilnposition of the hands of a 
bishop. "lhile the avenues into the priesthood were 
thus closely guarded, the access to civil functions ,vas 
proportionably narro,ved. The Corporation Act of 
1661, besides exacting the oaths of allegiance anJ 
supremacy, imposed the sacralnental test on the pos- 
sessors of n1unicipal offices, and it had the effect both 
of replacing the intrusive holders ,vith churchmen, 
and of preventing the entrance of non-conformists 
into the same functions fron1 thenceforth. In 1673 
the Test Act ,vas passed. I t enacted four restrictions 


* CardweH's IIistory of Conferences, p. 379. 
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upon the holding of civil office generally: 1, the oath 
of supremacy; 2, the oath of allegiance; 3, the obli- 
gation to receive, ,vithin six n10nths, the holy com- 
llìunion in the Church; 4, the declaration abjuring 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. It had the papal 
non-conforlnists for its special object, but it like,vise 
extended the range of the principle of the Corporation 
Act, and thus operated like\vise against Protestant 
Dissenters. The Roman Catholic peers still retained 
for a short time their Ï1nmunity froln the operation of 
these acts; but the apprehensions of Romanisrn began, 
upon reasons unhappily too substantial, to be stinlU- 
lated anew as tin1e passed on, and the ,york of exclu- 
sion ,vas c0111pleted by the act of 1678, \vhich deprived 
them of their privilege as lords of parliament. 
62. Upon the ,vhole, then, one should say, that the 
ecc]esiastical policy of this period, though less severe, 
,vas more strict anù jealous than it had been before 
1640, ,vhen the contending elements of puritanism 
and Anglicanisln \vere in closer contact and required 
a stronger hand of government. "rhatever legal re- 
laxation \vas perceptible had been purchased by the 
erection of a brazen ,vall of religious separation. 
There \vere t\VO notions afloat in the speculations of 
111en \v hen Charles II. came into possession of his 
throne. One \vas that of comprehension; the other 
that of toleration or indulgence. But the Church, 
upon the Savoy Conference, found cOll1prehension 
iInpracticable; and, sustained by the royalisnl of the 
State, tleell1eù indulgcnce Ï1nproper. I \villl1ot justify 
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the last, particular]y 'v hen it is considered 'v hat hopes 
had been fed by Charles so late as in his declaration 
of October, 1660,:;'\: in ,vhich, Lesides ll1uch of direct 
licence, hc rene,ved the promise he had made froll1 
Breda, "that no man should be disquieted or called 
in question for differences of opinion in lnatters of 
religion 'v hich do not disturb the peace of the king- 
dom." But as res}Jects the former, I think those whu 
,viII peruse the records of the Savoy Conference ,viII 
be sorrolvfully of opinion, that it ,vas inlPossible for 
the bi:.,hops to have included their opponents genc- 
rally, ,vithout abandoning the specific character of 
the rites, as ,veIl as 
Olne essential principles of the 
constitution, of the Church. 
G3. In IG64 a nlost severe la,v was passed against 
Ilon-conformist
.t The recollection of the year::; 
1648-60 ,vas yet- fresh in the minds of nlcn, and de- 
fended the principle of State reJigion on the side of 
Protestant Dissenters, ,,'hile these lent all their influ- 
ence to maintain it on the other side against any COll- 
cession to the R0l11anists, antI the ancient hostility ,vas 
SOOll quickened into nlore vigorous life by the real 
dangers \"hich lurked behind the throne. It was inl- 
possible for either Charles or J aIDes to secure a legal 
toleration to the ROlnallists. There ,vas a disposition 
luanifested in11nediately after the Restoration to relax 
the penalla,vs, and a con1ll1ittee ,vas appointed to COll- 
siùer them; but its task ,vas soon dropped, apparently 
ill great mea:;ure on account of the opposition of tilt') 
* CarlI\\e}], IIist. Conf., 2U7. t lU Charles 11., c. iv. 
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Jesuits to a disclaimer of the Papal power in tem- t 
porals.:1(: King Charles, in 1662 and 1672, issued 
declarations of indulgence to Dissenters, intended, 
doubtless, to prepare the ,vay for measures in favour of 
the recusants, but ,vithdre,v the1n in deference to his 
Parliament; and the issue of the attempts of his 
brother is to be found in a more violent and undiscri- 
Ininatil1g reaction from the Papal form of Christianity, 
and a severer ten1per against its professors, than had 
ever before obtained undisputed s,vay in the councils 
of the nation. As his suspension of the penalla 'vs ,vas 
illegal, it does not 11lark any stage in our constitutional 
practice, and neither established a principle, nor re- 
quires specific comment. There 'v ere some interme- 
diate projects of indulgence ,vhich proved utterly 
abortive. 
64. The ,vrit de hæ'retico c01nburendo ,vas, ho,yever, 
totally abolished by the statute 29 Charles II. c. 9, 
and heresy ,vas subjected to ecclesiastical correction. 
Upon which Blackstone observes, that" in one and 
the sallIe reign our lands ,vere delivered from the 
slavery of military tenures, our bodies from arbitrary 
in1 prisonment by the Habeas Corpus Act, and our 
minds from" the tyranny of superstitious bigotr.y, by 
denlolishing this last badge of persecution in the 
English la,v."t The judgment of the Church Courts 
would still, ho,vever, entail imprisonnlent; yet I think 
this repeal proves thus nluch-that the change in the 


* Clau'udon's Life, ii. p. 111. 
t Blackstone, YO]. i \". p. 4Ð. 
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nature of the pcnaltic
 upon non-confornlity in thiö 
reign belongcd to the spirit of the till1es, and ,vas not 
lllcrcly consequent upon the legal abolition of the 
Court of Iligh COlll1nission and its arbitrary InethodEl 
uf procedure. 
G3. 1-'he penal and restrictive laws of Charles II. in 
1G61, 16G4, 1Gü7, 1673, 1678, appear to have been 
constructed in the vie\v of policy, and not of religion.. 
Lord Clarenùon, \vho seems to give his approbation* 
to the severe act of 1664, nevertheless expresses hin1- 
self in favour of the principle of toleration, or S01l1C- 
thing nlore, as clearly as Locke. ""Vhen no mis- 
chievous action doth necessarily result frolll our 
opinions, ho,v erroneous soever, "\\e should be no lTIOre 
offended ,,,ith one another tor those differences than 
for the distinct colour of our eyes or hair."t 
G6. Before the Revolution a scheme of comprehen- 
sion ,vas frê:.uned under the auspices of Archbishop 
Sancroft; and the saIne primate, \rith his brethren 
\vlto resisted the indulgence, attached to their plan of 
comprehension one for the extinction of all the penal 
la,v
.t The greatest obstacle to such indulgences 
froln the time of the Reformation seenlS to have been 
the fear that they would open a door to siulilar 
relaxations in favour of Romallism. 
67. "r e find, ho,yever, some curious facts in the 
hi
tory of the reign of Charles II. It ,vas then that 


* Life, ii. 286. - t Religion anù Po1icy, ell. x. p. 711- 
:t llallam, Constitutiolla] llistory, ch. xv. ("01. iii. 2J-1). Cardwell, 
IIistorv of Conferences, 401, 4U2, note. 
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the Earl of Granard procured for the Puritans of 
Ireland a pension of 500l. annually from government,* 
and in 1672 the King issued an order for pensions of 
50l. and 1001. yearly to many of the non-conformist 
. 
Ininisters. t "r ere these the first grants to the profes- 
sors of a faith not established, excepting such as had 
reference thereby to ,vhat are termed vested interests, 
like the allowances to the ejected ministers in England? 
If so, they are very in1portant, as Inarking the intro- 
duction of an heterogeneous principle into the religious 
action of the State, and the first instances of an actual 
aid afforded by the government to a form of religion 
ùiffering from its o,vn. They are to be distinguished, 
in this point of vie,v, from the concession granted by 
Charles I., in his last and extreme necessity, 'Jnagna 
inter suspiria, according to the expression of Claren- 
don,t ,vho agreed to the experin1ental suspension of 
the episcopal authority in the Church for a period of 
three years. 


SECTION III. 


FROM 1688 TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


68. 'Ve no\v approach to a new era, In \vhich the 
cOllsciences of men began to be really relieved froln 
the apprehension of civil penalty for their conclusions 
in religion. In 1689 the Toleration Act ,vas passed. 


t:< Leland, vol. iii. r. 490. t Burners Own Time, i. 3+1. 
: lIistory, b. xi. (vol. vi. p. 170, cd. 1826.) 
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It enactcd that none of the pellalla\\rs luade against 
Popish recusants should extend to any Dissenters other 
than those ,vho o,vned the Pope or denied the Trinity; 
provided that, be
ides taking the oaths of allf\giance 
. 
and suprelnacy (or, if Quakers, affirrnillg to the Sêllnf\ 
effect), they should subscribe the declaration against 
transul)stantiation, certify and register their congrega- 
tions ill a spiritual court, and hold thcir llleetings ,vith 
open ùoors. The inùulgence like,vise enlbraced their 
teachers, on condition of their signing the declaration, 
taking the oaths, and subscribing the articles of reli- 
gion, except part of the 20th, the 34 th, 35th, and 3Gth.:;(: 
This subscription ,vas not usually exacted in practice.t 
The schenle of cOlllprehension had also been revived 
on the acce
sion of "Tilliam, but it ,vas maimed in the 
House of Lords, ,vhere it had been introduced, anù set 
aside by the COlllllions.t The Toleration Act was 
thus linlited by the principle of Baxter, ,vho did not 
seek to include either Papists or Socinians ,vithin the 
scope of legal sufferance, and gave but a scanty mea- 
sure of religious freedonl. An attempt ,vas also made 
to reUlove the sacramental test, and ,vas rejected by a 
large majority of the Upper Hou5e. After this period 
the schenle for cOIn prehension never a
snmed a public 
forn1, though it ,yas still entertained in discussions 
among influential person8.
 
G9. But the reign of ''''rillianl III. ,vas other\vise, 


* Blackstonc, ,oJ. iv. r. 53. 
t HaHalll, Constitutiona1 I-listory, ell. XL (voJ. iii. 235.) 
: Can1wc11, I-list. Conf., p.407. * Doddridge's Diary, &c., voJ. v. 
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and nlore nnfavourably distinguished, in t,vo palti- 
culars. He found the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland 
in a state 1110st embarra
sing. The episcopal govern- 
Inent, ill a great part of the country south of the Tay, 
had been po\verfully opposed, in some instances by 
force. The terms upon ,vhich the goVel'llll1ent re- 
quired its estab1ishment, ,vere indeed n10derate; but 
the luanneI' in ,vhich they enforced those tern1S ""as 
most corrupt, violent, and crnel. Besides this, the 
royal supremacy ,vas asserted in the n10st extravagant 
terlns; the ,vhole administration of government ,vas 
thoroughly profligate, and it tainted the adherents of 
the bishops generally \vith the imputation, perhaps 
also ,vith the character, of secularity. 
70. It is dangerous for man to indulge even an in... 
dignation ,vhich he believes to be virtuous, but yet it 

een1S impossible to censure in tern1S too strong the 
Inethods ,vhicl! ,vere employed upon the restoration of 
Charles II. for the re-establislunent of the Epi:,copal 
governn1en t in Scotland. I t ,vas preceded and ac- 
cOlnpanieù by the n10st outrageous aggressions of pre- 
rogative; anù it ,vas by the aid of absolutisn1 consoli- 
dated in Scotland, that the King hoped to compass his 
designs upon the less servile Parlian1ent of England. 
It ,vas intrusted to men of ,vhonl it cannot be asserted 
that they set even the smallest intrinsic value on it ; 
to the profligates Middleton and Rothes, to the rene- 
gades Sharp and Lauderdale. There ,vere luen of 
en1inent sanctity at that time, ,yho ,,-ere deeply attached 
to the constitution of the {'"1hul'ch: Leighton and 
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ScougaI in the episcopal chair, Nairn and Charteris 
all10ng the Presbyters. But the conduct of public 
affairs "Tas given by choice to the ,vorst of Inankind: 
the plea of Apostolical government ,vas ll1ade part of 
a general conspiracy againbt freedoln: the pollution of 
holy things ,ras COnSU111lnatcd, and the disgrace of the 
forn1er tiule rivalled, if not effaceù. " hen at length 
n1ilder counsels ,vere adopted, and those Î1nmense 
sacrifices to peace 'v hich Leighton proposed ,,,ere 
tendered, obstinacy hall been inflamed into phrensy, 
and it ,yas too late to learn even to do ,veIl. It almost 
seen1cd as if thc record had already gone fo1'th-" lIe 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that is 
filthy, let hin1 be filthy still." The reign of Charles II. 
,vas a reign of influence in England, but of prerogative 
in Scotland. Indulgences "
ere inconsistently Iningled 
,rith persecution and oppression, as if the object had 
been as publicly a
 possible to di
claÎ1n all earnestne
s 
and sincerity of motive. 
71. There is no reason to believe that the sagacious 
Dlind of "Tilliam III. ,vas insensible either to the in- 
trinsic merits of Episcopacy, or to its capacity of har- 
lllonisillg ,vith monarchical goverlllllent; or to imagine 
that he ,vas insincere, "'hen, on November 4, 1689, he 
replied to the address of the bishops, "I desire to 
live for no other end but tu serve this nation and this 
Church."* It is positively stated, that his o,vn in- 
clinations 'v ere decidedly favourable to the nlaill- 
tenance of tl1e Epi
copal 
ucccssion in the Scotti
h 


* Cardwd], IIistory of Conferences, p. 41i. 
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Church establishnlellt. * It is, therefore, to be inferred 
that his desire ,vas to pursue the course which reason 
and religion alike ,vould have dictated; namely, to 
enùeavour to overcome the obstinacy of the extrelne 
party in Scotland by an administration of the ecclesi- 
astical system \vith external gentleness and ,vith a 
strict internal discipline, that zeal and purity might 
sooth exasperated and "
ounded spirits. A distin- 
guished Presbyterian writer, Sir Harry Moncreiff, has 
indicated ,vith sufficient clearness, that success might 
reasonably have been hoped from such a policy. He 
says of the Scottish Episcopacy under Charles 11.- 
"Had there been any moderation in the manage- 
ment of this ne,v system, or any portion either of 
judgment or humanity in those who were enlployed 
in it, and had the new clergy in general possessed 
either talents or character, it is difficult to say ,vhat 
the event Blight have been."t 
72. But he ,vas met by the difficulty that the exist- 
ing bishops adhered, as a point of conscience, to the 
exiled prince. Influenced, accordingly, as it ,voulù 
appear, by political motives alone, he yielded to the 


* Russell's History of the Church in Scotland, vo1. ii. p. 338. " The 
Episcopal party sent the Dean of Glasgow to King 'YiHiam, to know 
his intentions concerning them, who answered he would do all he 
could to preserve theIn, consistent with ' a full toleration to the Pres- 
byterians,' provided they concurred in the new Estab1ishment; but 
if they opposed it, he should not enter into a war for their sakes. 
The Bishops, instead of submitting to the Revolution, resolved unani- 
mously to adhere firmly to King Jalnes, and declared in a body with so 
Inuch zeal against the new sett]eInent, that it was not possible for the 
King to preserve them. . . . . . So that Episcopacy in Seotlanù fell a 
sacrifice to the interest of J{ing James."-Nea], iv. 503. 
t Brief Account of the Constitution of the Estab]ished Church of 
Scotland, p. 16, 
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great difficulties of his pOEition, and set the e\:all1ple of 
allying the cro,vn of Great Britain \vith t,vo religious 
establislul1ents not holding Christian cOlnn1ullioll to- 
gether, by the forn1al compact of that Act of the 
Scottish Parliament of IG90 ,vhich l'e-establishcd the 
PresLyterian government. It is true, that on the ac- 
cession of J alnes I. it stood ncarly in the 
anlC predi- 
canlcnt; but the anolllaly,vas then felt, and relnovcù. 
In 1 G90 it "ras re-established. 
73. The other point by ,vhich the reign of thj
 
rell1arkable prince ,vas rendered unfortunately COIl- 
spi<!nou
, ,vas in the enactlTICnt of nc,v penal statute
 
against the Romanists, in the first, and again in th(' 
elevent hand t,velfth years of his reign. This retro- 
gression "as not ,vithout a plea, however inadequate, 
of necessity. 
74. The statute 9 and 10 "rilliall1 III. c. 32,* also 
enacted ne,v penalties for apostacy froln Christianity or 
denial of the Holy Trinity. This statute ,,,as in- 
tended to repress the excesses 'v hich had follo,ved 
upon the abrogation of the ,,,rit de hæretico c071lbll- 
'rendo in the reign of Charles II. 
75. The san1e reign supplies us ,vith another instance 
of assistance given by governlnent to a religion differ- 
ing fron1 1hat established. King "Tillialn, in the 
SU111111er of 1690, having landed in Ireland, allo,ved 
1200l. per annum to the Dissenting n1il1isters in the 
northern province, ,vho, says Leland,t "had shared 
deeply in the distresses of ,var." This pension ,vas 
after,vard
 inserted in the civil list, and made payable 


-:' BJaekstonp, Í\'. 43. 
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fronl the Exchequer. 'Ve should, ho,vever, remeUl- 
bel', that acts so minute as these ,vere probably little 
lTIOre than eleenlosynary in their original character. 
76. The Act of Union ,vith Scotland (May, 1707) 
further complicated the question ,vith l'eference to the 
connection of Church and State. By it the nation 
,vas involved in the religious anomaly ,vhich had for- 
merly belonged to the sovereign alone, and the Church 
of Scotland was incorporated with the constitution of 
the t,vo united kingdoms upon the same footing, in 
the nlost essential respects, with the Church of Eng- 
land. Doubtless it ,vas under the belief, ho,vever 
questionable its foundation, that the differences be- 
tween the t,vo Churches were unimportant, and that 
unity ,vas not substantially violated by the change. 
77. Efforts, however, were made in the reign of 
Queen Anne to encroach upon the existing toleration: 
first, by a bill ,vhich the House of Commons repeat- 
edly sent up to the Lords, for preventing occasional 
conformity, or the compliance of Dissenters ,vith the 
terlllS of the Test and Corporation Acts in order 
n1erely to qualify themselves for office. At length in 
1711 it became law. An act against schism ,vas 
passed in the next year, ,vhich required that all teach- 
ers ,vhatever, public or private, should make a decla- 
ration of confornlity to the Church, and should seek 
from the bishop a licence for the exercise of their call- 
ing. These acts ,,-ere repealed ill 1719. The practical 
scope of the Toleration Act ,vas greatly enlarged by 
the custon1 of pa
sing Acts of Indulgence, ,vhich ,vas 


L, 
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first donc in 1727. Frolll this tiIne, though not \vith- 
out occasional alarms, there ensued a legal truce of a 
century bet,vcen nonconformity and the prillci pIe of 
llational religion; and the IIouse of Lords affirlllcù, 
by a judgment nnder the instruction of Lord 
lans- 
ficlù, that llonconfornlity ,vas recogllised and no longer 
Tnerely connived at b} the hn\. * 
78. 'perhaps the greatest political change effected 
111aillly by the Revolution of IG8
 (though it \vas ,reII 
kno,"n frolll lúGO oll\vards) ,vas the sub.;.titution of in- 
fluence by patronage, and even by corruption, for 
prerogativc, as the ordinary enginc for securing to 
the State a po,ver sufficieut for the comn10n purposc
 
of stable government. N ow this ,vas an alteration 
thus to be represented in its principle; it ,vas ,vorking 
through the "ill of the suLject instead of ,vorkillg' 
again
t it; by the cOIn position, instead of the direct 
collision, of forces. The principlc of toleration in 
religion evideñtly harnlonised with this idea of civil 
policy, since it gave the influence and induceUlents 
that the State could conl111alld to the Establisllll1ellt, 
,,'hile it declined the method of cOIn pulsion. 
79. Subsequently to the rebellion of 1745, the 
Episcopalians of Scotland \yere subjected to a legal 
suppression of their worship lvith fine and inlpri
on- 
ment, and their ministers to the penalty of transporta- 
tion, for exercising beyond the border the very religion 
which the governlTIent protected by tests on its 
southern side. It ,vas upon political ground::; of no 
It' Hallam, Const. Hist., ell. xvi. (vol. iii. p. 33G.) 
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mean importance, that this conduct was adopted; 
conduct that l11ay serve to sho\v ho,v delicate is the 
subject-matter of the question with \vhich ,ve are 
dealing, and ho,v necessary is a clear com prehension 
of those ill-heeded principles, which should govern 
the relations bet,veen the Church and the State. 
80. It is not required by the design of the present 
pages to furnish a minutely detailed history of the 
la \VS affecting religious nonconformity, and there is 
little satisfaction in tracing contests in which the se- 
cular so nluch prevailed over the spiritual elements, as 
those between the political parties attached and op- 
posed to religious disqualifications during the period 
that followed the Hanoverian succession. The general 
description of the systell1 of the 18th century may be 
comprised under these fe\v heads :-1. Joint establish- 
ment of the Episcopal and Presbyterian fornls. 2. 
Proscription of the Roman Catholic religion generally, 
on political grounds, and of the Episcopalian religion 
on the same grounds in Scotland alone. 3. Relaxa- 
tion as respected the Roman Catholics, and entire 
relief as regarded the Episcopalians, during the latter 
part of the century, when danger fronl the house of 
Stuart had ceased to be apprehpnded. 4. The exclu- 
sive legal possession by the Church of civil, military, 
and legislative office in England, secured by the sa- 
cramental test; this, ho\vever, being qualified by an 
indulgence to Dissenters, embracing in its terlns all 
those who should not have qualified according to the 
Corporation and Test Acts, provided they should qua- 
VOL. II. R 
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lify ,vithin a given tilne thereafter. 'The practical 
effect was, that the Dissenters found their ,yay into 
civil rmployments ,vithout actual molestation; but the 
sentence of the State against their separation remained 
recorded ill the Statute Book. The Act of Indeln- 
nity ,vas rene,ved in every year, e
cept. seven, fronl 
17-27 to 1760, and thencefoI",vard ,vithout interlnis- 
Slone In Ireland the Test ,vas 'v holly relnoved, as 
respected Protestants, some years before the Union. 
It ,vas also abrogated by the British Parliament, 
quoad naturalisation, in 1753, on behalf of the J e,vs ; 
but restored in the following session, as Blackstone 
says, ,vith some precipitation.. 
81. I will offer, ho,vever, these general remarks. 
First, the spirit of public cndo\vrnent, which does not 
require per
onal sacrifice, remained ,vhen that of pri- 
vate liberality to the Church had sunk to a very lo,v 
ebb. 'Yarned, perhaps, by the example of the Ame- 
rican Colonies, 1\11'. Pitt introduced into the Consti- 
tutional Act of 1791 a reservation of one-seventh of all 
lands for the support of " a Protestant Clergy." An ar- 
rangement of the same kind ,vas made in the infant 
settleulent of N e,v South \Vales, more distinctly point- 
ing to the Church; and in the early part of the pre- 
sent century sums ,vere voted freely for the national 
Establishments by Parliament. It seems true and 
,vorthy of remark, that public bounty outlived the 
principle of private munificence, both partially to sup- 
ply its place, and like,vise to aid in its recent resuscita p , 
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tion. Let us hope that the latter, ,vhen it shall have 
gro,vn from its present state of infancy to manhood, 
may reciprocate the benefit, and that both together 
may accomplish a ,york so far beyond any energies 
which either of them have for centuries displayed. 
82. And further. It appears that during the ad- 
rninistratioll of Mr. Pitt, and in the year 1801, alarm 
began to be felt both at the progress of dissent in the 
country, and at the disposition sho"\vn by SOlne lllem- 
bel's of the national Church to fraternise ,vith it, and 
even yield active support to its operations, under a ge- 
neral and amiable idea of giving encouragelnent to 
the preaching of the Gospel. A schelne "vas accord- 
ingly devised for abridging the religious liberties esta- 
blished by the Act of Toleration. I t made a certain 
progress; but, as lllight easily have been anticipated, 
never took effect. No",. it is very ren1arkable, that 
this project seems to have been quite unconnected ,vith 
any peculiar vievv of the spiritual position and of the 
Catholic rights of the Church. For at the very time 
when it ,vas in agitation \ve learn that it ,vas confi- 
dently believed at Cambridge,* that Mr. Pitt and 
Bishop Tomline had a bill prepared to take a,vay the 
property of the clergy and make them pensioners 
of the Treasury, a schenle evidently hostile to their 
spiritual authority. Not that the in1pression ,vas cor- 
rect, but its existence supports my assertion. And 
further, Mr. Pitt, as is well known, was friendly 
(doubtless with the most patriotic intentions) to the 


* "Tilberforce's Correspondf'nc(', i. 223; and Life. 
R2 
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paYlllent of the ministers of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland by the State; it" as also during his govern- 
ment that the College of l\laynooth ,vas founded. 
83. Here, then, "TC see the notes of the period, 
\vhen the principlc of national religion ,vas dead, but 
it.:.t civil aùvantages ,vere still perceived. An attenlpt 
was made to dra,v tlle cords of lJolicy tighter, ,yhile 
those of faith had been relaxed; and 'v 110 ,viII no,v 
say that its success ,vas to be desired? I fear it ,,,"ould 
have produced an increased indulgence to practical 
abuses and secularitv of adnlinistration in the Church, 
01 
lllost luiserably conlpcnsated by the erection of any 
external barriers, however seeming} y formidable to 
assailants. 
84. The history of the Roman Catholic question 
should also be marked by its chief eras. In 17i8 the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ,vere empo\vered by la,v 
to hold landed property, and those of England were 
relieved froll1 the severe disabilities and penalties in- 
flicted by the Act of 1700. It ,vas intended to have 
granted a sinlilar remission in Scotland, but the popu- 
lar excitement raised upon the announcement there 
prevented it. * In 1791 Inany professional and other 
disabilities ,vere ren10ved. In 1793 the elective fran- 
chise ,vas given them. And, to pass into the next 
century, in 1829 the bar to their entrance into the 
legislature ,vas removed, by their exemption fron1 
taking the usual oaths and declaration, and the con- 
struction of one to meet their case, by which they 


* Moncreiff's Life of Erskine, p. 292. 
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engage as follo,vs :--" I do hereby disclaim, disavo,v, 
and solen1nly abjure any intention to subvert the pre- 
sent Church Establishment as settled by la,v ,vithill 
this realm; and I do solemnly swear that I never ,viII 
exercise any privilege to which I am or Inay becolne 
entitled, to disturb or ,veaken the Protestant religion 
or Protestant government in the United Kingdom." 
The terms of this oath appear to imply, that if ROlnan 
Catholics legislate in matters affecting the Church for 
good or for evil, they n1ust do it in the bonâ fide in- 
tention that it shall be for good; and the great diffi- 
culty ,vhich it seems to raise is this, that the State 
exacts from them an obligation, binding them to fol... 
lo\v a course as good legislators, which I apprehcnd, 
as good R0111an Catholics, they are forbidden to take. 
At the period of this change, the great bulk of the 
Roman Catholic freeholders of Ireland \vere disfran- 
chised. Again their numbers were much increased, 
and the facility of access to Parliament greatly en- 
larged, .by the Ref Of In Act in 1832. 
S5. Of the resistance to the Roman Catholic claims 
it may be said, that it intended rather than exhibited 
a noble and true principle, the pure union of Church 
...." <1........ .......... ___ 
..and State. But the principle had long ago become a 
dream of otller days, and the national condition \vould 
not bear it. The presence of dissent ,vas already le- 
galised in every form but that of Ronlanisnl; and nu 
ground is less tenable than that which defines conlpe- 
tency for political office by that lnere negation ,vhich 
th
 teru} Prote::;tantism is frequently u::;ed to designate, 
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and accepts it as a guarantee for something like 
effective Christianity; a credulity the nlore strange 
,vhen it is found, as is SOITIetÏ1nes the case, in company 
\v ith the cruel and doubly fa!::;e opinion that, as Pro- 
testantislu and Christianity are inseparable, so Ro- 
manisnl anJ Christianity are incompatible. 
8G. In the year IB28 all Protestant nonconformists 
obtaiued a legal recognition of their fitness for Parlia- 
ment and civil office, by the rell10val of the sacramental 
test. The relnnilling restriction is, that in its place 
they are required to declare "upon the faith of a 
Christian." The definition of Christianity it is left to 
each individual to determine for himself. It has been 
already 111any tinles attempted to abolish this declara- 
tion; and in the year 1834 a bill reached the House 
of Lorùs, ,vhich "ould have left all public offices, ,vith 
the sole exception, under tIle Crown, of the Chancel- 
lorship, alike open to men of all religions, or of nonc. 
The measure \vas lost in that House, and has not again 
found its ,yay there. 
87. It only remains to notice the gradual expiration 
of the doctrine of persecution, or civil punishrnent for 
religious tenets. The opiìlÏons, ,vhich alone it is now 
ever atten1pted to bring under the notice of the la,v, 
are not religious, or rather they are not opinions, but 
Inere appeals, in contempt of the understanding, to the 
grossest parts of hunlan nature: I mean those against 
,vhich the la,vs respecting blasphenlY are directed. 
'The restraint of ridicule, illvecti ve, aud 1l1ockery npOH 
rcligiou
 
ubjects, i
 nut an C"IlcroachllJCnt upon free- 
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dOll1 of conscience; because these do not appeal to 
conscience or the understanding, but to the passions. * 
Perhaps the last case of actual punislullent for opinion 
wa
 the separation of 1\'11'. Shelley's children from their 
father by Lord Eldon as chancellor, and that ,vas 
incidental, the object being, not t.he punishment of 
atheism, but the due education of the children. 'Ve 
find the opinion of the la,vfulness of civil penalties on 
account of religion, under some of its last dogmatic 
forn1s, in 1\11'. Locke, and in Bishop 'Varburton. l\tlr. 
Locke teaches, in his Letters on 1."oleration, t that those 
,vho hold opinions either directly or in effect hostile 
to civil rights ought not to be tolerated, meaning 
chiefly, as it appears, the ROll1anists; and that atheisll1 
is not at all to be allo,ved, as pronlises, covenants, and 
oaths cannot have any hold on those 'v ho profess it: a 
proposition which it ,rould, ho,vever, be very difficult 
to demonstrate ,vith precision. Bishop 'Varburtont 
teaches that the Quaker, the Anabaptist, the Papist, 
and the Atheist are all the proper objects of restraining 
or penal la 'v, and each in the sallIe degree as he 
is disqualified by his opinion for civil duty., The 
Quaker's measure, for example, is n1erely this: that, 
as he believes war unla ,vfnl, he should not be allo,ved, 
011 the Continent, to reside in a frontier to,vn. It 
seems, ho,vever, in1possible to franle any consistent and 
precise arguluent for intolerance in its latter shapes, 


* Paley. l\loraI Philosophy, b. v. eh. ix. 
t First Letter on Toleration. "y orks, v. 47. 
t AHianec of Church and State, b. iii. \r orks, \"0J. vii. p. 23:3, 
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,vhich doe
 not open the cloor to all the severer 
enactnlcnt
 which preceded. 
8H. As respects, ho,vever, the la,v of the greater ex- 
COlllu1unication, ,vhich is, e:r vi ternllui, applicable ouly 
to those ,vho are alr(>ady out of the Church, it still 
enacts (under 53 Geo. III. cap. 127), that a person* 
eXCOJunlunicateù for (.lll offence of spiritual cognisance 
may be imprisoned for any terll1 nut exceeùÌug six 
months. The telnporal judges Inay see whether the 
spiritual court haù proper cognisance of the cau
e, 
and ,vhether the eXC01l11IlUnication be according to 
Ia \V, aud, if it be not, may direct the absolution of the 
party. III the Act 29 Car. II., cap. 9, sect. 2, the pe- 
nalty for excolnnlunicatiun, of course 'with its civil 
consequence, is, ho,vever, reserved in case of proved 
heresy. The proceeding is undoubtedly antiquated; 
and it is doubtful 'v hether a la 'v, 'v hich for so long a 
series of years has not been brought into operation, 
should be considered as expressing, and if in any in 
,yhat degree, the nlind of the legislature. 
89. '1'0 prevent nlisunderstanding it Inay be well to 
notice a distinct class of civil penalties, to ,yhich mem- 
bers of the Church are alnenable for certain infractions 
of its la "r
. i' The general vrinciple of these enact- 
ments is, I apprehend, capable of being understood 
(,vhatever it'S IJistorical origin), upon a principle quite 
distinct froll1 that of persecution. The question be- 
longing to this place is not one of degree, as, for 


* Burn, ii. 243; and B]ackstone, iii. 10l. 
t Enulneratcd by l\Ir. Pa]nler, , On the Church,' part v. eh. viii. 
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e\':ample, ,vhether the particular punishlnents ,vhich a 
clergynlan nla y suffer for rejecting the use of the 
COlnnlon Prayer be too great or too small, but ,vhe- 
ther they involve the principle of persecution. It is 
sulnuitted that they do not. The Church, having 
temporal endowments, may require, in order to guard 
her iuternal discipline, the aid of temporal po,ver, that, 
,vhere the telnptations to intrusion and disorder are so 
nluch increased, the means of repressing them may be 
increased like\vise. But ,vhether she might or might 
not do ,veIl to rely more on her intrinsic po\vers, it is 
clear that the State may fairly urge the necessity of 
guarding these endo,vnlents as a reason for the enact- 
ment of temporal penalties, to follo\v upon the infringe- 
ment of the conditions upon \vhich they are held. 
Such infringement is a violation of the conditions of 
the compact with the State, and therefore an offence 
against the State, quite apart froln the consideration 
that it is al
o an offence against the apostolic precept 
of order as interpreted and applied in the existing 
arrangements. 
90. "T e may no\v elnbody, in the follo\ving classi- 
fication, the several forms of ecclesiastical policy \vith 
respect to varieties in religion, \f hich have been deve- 
loped either in theory or in practice since the Reform- 
ation. * Let us, ho,vever, distinguish- 
1. The conditions required by the State. 
2. The reasons for which they \vere so required. 
3. The ;:;anctions enlployed for enforcing theIne 
* Hallam, Constitutional History, ch. iii. (i. 180, 4to). 
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91.-1. A
 to the conditions required. The first 
anù most cOlnprehensive of theln all is, that uniformity 
in the Christian religion he lllaùe a cOllùi tion of sovc- 
reignty, of office, and of citizenship. This ,vas the 
theory of all Europe at the tilue of the Reforlnation, 
and it \vas to a great extent realised in practice: it 
did not survive the RefoJ'lnation in any of those coun- 
tries ,\
here it gained the ascendant. Upon this ground 
it is that the governlnent of Austria, although it tole- 
rates Protestantisnl in some parts of its dominions, 
has recently expatriated the Tyrolese of the Zillerthal. * 
A licence of self-expatriation ,vas stipulated for as a 
concession in the Peace of religion in 1555. t At a 
later period, ho,vever, it ,vas scarcely even perlnitted 
to the Moravian::;; t and in sonle other states, no vari- 
ations from the established ,vorship are permitted un- 
less to foreigners. In the kingdom of Naples even 
these are not pernlitted the public excrcise of their 
religion; anù a pernlission granted ,vithin the last 
three years to the English of that city to erect a 
church, has been definitively recalled. In the Havan- 
nah, the British residents are not allowed the public 
exercise of their \vorship.
 This doctrine has de- 
}Jcnded very much in practice as in idea upon the 
belief of a defini te and universal infallibility of the 
Church, ,vhich of course Inade it be reputed definitely 


* Of whom an account was given in the Quarterly Review of. June, 
183Ð, No. 127, p. 120. 
t Roùertson's Char]('s V., iv. 182. 
:t Southey's Life of \Ves]ey, vol. i. ch. v. 

 Gurney's \\Tinter in the "rest I lldie8, p. 211. 
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and universally a crirne to vary from her conlmands; 
and if a crime at all, then evidently one of a very 
deep dye. 
The second requires the full profession of Christ- 
ianity froll1 the sovereign and from official persons 
generally, but allo,vs of some latitude to private indi- 
viduals, provided they do not in1pugn such prill1ary 
truths of Christianity as are con1prised in the Apostles' 
Creed. This principle, in the main, prevailed in 
England for a century and a half from the Reforma- 
tion. The anomaly of a Romish sovereign was quickly 
felt, and produced a crisis which tern1inated in the 
adoption of effectual securities against its recurrence. 
The third extends to official persons the latitude 
forlnerly granted only to private individúals, yet exacts 
from the sovereign a full profession. With this relax- 
ation in favour of the holders of office naturally arises 
a further relaxation in favour of private persons, and 
all forIns of religious opinion ,vhatever are tolerated 
as such by the State. This principle has a good deal 
regulated the policy of England since the Revolution, 
except that, according to the practice before 1828, 
and the la,v since, holders of office are tied, though 
not to any set of doctrines, or' any institution, in Chris- 
tianity, yet to its general profession. 
All these have been con1bined ,vith the profession 
of a religion by the State, and its especial, and gene- 
rally exclusive, propagation. But at this point both 
conle to be debated; and it is no\v contended that the 
State should cease to exerci::;e an option in religion 
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either by illdiscrinlinatcly supporting or ulliversally 
repudiating all its forms. 
9
.-II. Seconùly, as to the reasons for \vhich they 
are required. 
First, it ,vas believed that governments were arulcd 
servants of God, bound to use their \veapons for the 
correction or extirpation of religious error SÏ111 ply. 1 
fiud fe\v practical traces of this principle in England 
after Henry 'TIll. 
Seconùly, that here
y was in itself both pernicious 
and infectious; and that, not indeed ,vith a vie\y to 
the cure of the individual, but to the security of the 
COmI11011Wealth, it ,vas to be discouraged or even de- 
stroyed. The saIne belief included non-conformity. 
This principle obtained until the Revolution: since 
that time it has remained in theory ,vith respect to 
Socinians, and all beyond them, until 1828; but 
practically it expired soon after the Revolution. 
Thirdly, that certain specific forms of heresy and 
non-confol"ll1Ïty,vere dangerous to the comlTIon\vealth, 
and might therefore be repressed or punished. This 
,vas very different from the last-nanled rule. That 
a
sunl
ll that heresy and dissent, as such, 'fere hostile 
to social orùer. This, instead of judging them tÌ priori 
fro III their general character, only condemned then1 
å posterrio1'i upon eX}Jerience of certain obnoxious tend- 
encies. Such were the penal la\vs of the eighteenth 
century against ROlnallists and against the Episcopa- 
lians of Scotland. 
Fourthly, that no fornl of religion has any 
uch 
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definite bearing upon the performance of social dnties, 
as to 111ake it the proper object of anilnadvcrsion or 
exclusion by the State. This is the principle of Eng- 
lish policy at the present n101nent, except that its 
scope is limited by the profession of Christianity. 
Fifthly, the last tern1 of this series corresponds ,vith 
the last term of the foreg'oing one, and defines that 
the State not only should refrain from coercive or dis- 
qualifying la\ys, but that its active favour should like- 
wise be distributed ,vithout discrilnination. 
93.-111. Thirdly, as to the sanctions for enforcing 
the above conditions. 
Originally it ,vas held, that any ,vilful deviation 
from the prescribed canon in religion ,vas punishable 
,vith death. 'Ve find marks of this principle in the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII., but not later. 
The next form of the coercive rule was, that only 
apostacy from the faith by denial of ,vhat ,vere reputed 
its cardinal truths should be capitally punished. This 
principle was abandoned practically fronl 1612, and 
was forlnally repudiated in 1678. 
Thirdly, it continued, ho\vever, to be held, t11at such 
religion as was deen1ed directly hostile to the State by 
common notoriety lnight be punished by any civil 
sanctions. Accordingly, as Romanists ,vere put to 
death by Elizabeth for treasonable adherence to a 
foreign po\ver, and Puritans for seditious writing 
against the established order, so even after the bnru- 
ing of heretics had ceased from 1612, the capital 
punishments of Romish priests were continued for a 
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fe\v years. Their revival under the Long Parlian1ent 
nlay be ascribable in part to thp doglna
 8anctìoned 
by the "T estn1inster Confession, that idolatry ought to 
be extirpated, and that popery ,vas idolatry. 
Fourthly, that the State should coerce for religion 
in re
pect uf person and property, but not of life. 
This ,vas the principle on \fhich the Court of IIigh 
Com1l1is
ion acted in the reigns of J alTIeS I. and 
Charles I. 
Fifthly, that the State should disqualify rather than 
coerce for religion; partly as a defensive measure, 
that civil office might al,yays be \vith those \vho \vere 
cntire in their loyalty; partly, no doubt, for the dis- 
couragenlent of dissent as an evil. The foriller, ho\v- 
ever, has been evidently the determining, anù the 
latter a secondary lllotive. The period 1660-1688 
exhibits the state of transition from the system of COIl1- 
pulsion to the system of disabilities. 
Sixthly, that the State ehould neither comp(Jl, nor 
disable, nor use religious tests to ascertain political 
disaffection, but recognise a p'ri'nllÎ facie equality of 
capacity for the public servicp in the members of all 
con11nunions. Thus ,ve have again arrived at the 
pl'esent rule of English hnv, excepting the lÏ1nitatioll 
of professed Christianity. 
94. I am a ,yare that this classification is not one of 
complete accura
y, and that the development of all 
the principles enu111erated in it has been imperfect, 
inconsistent, c:lnd confu
ed. Of all the theories of 
national religion which have been prolnulgated in this 
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country, I do not kno\v that anyone has been exem- 
plified \vith precision. \Vhen Hooker \vrote, it ,vas 
not true that all members of the State \vere lnembers 
of the Church. \Vheu 'Varburton wrote, it was not 
true that freedom of conscience ,vas fully respected, 
for under the Test Act it had nothing more than an 
habitual connivance. But a synopsis of this kind n1ay 
be useful in enabling us to trace the gradual surrender 
by the State of prerogatives which it had unduly arro- 
gated, and ,vith this the parallel and less happy pro- 
cess of declension in its active care for the lnaintenance 
of religion and the honour of God. 
95. It is ,veIl that ,ve should be alive to the rpal 
blessings \vhich toleration brings with it. The blessing, 
that the hurnble and tender-minded inquirer is not soli- 
cited to do violence to his conscience for the relief of 
his property or his person; the blessing, that no class 
of men is no\v exposed to the corrupting effects ,vhich 
absolute and coercive povver in religion has never 
failed, upon any large scale of the experiment, to pro- 
duce; the blessing, that the general consent of a free, 
intelligent, and conscientious people in the religion of 
the Church offers a far more illustrious testimony to 
the truth of God than could be yielded by any such 
uniformity as should rest upon the power of legal pe- 
nalties or inducements. Yet it is also ,veIl, that we 
should not over-hastily or sharply censure the great 
and good of many generations, because they advocated 
the principle of disqualification or even of coercion for 
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religion. "r e are to recollect ho\y different in earlier 
tinles ,vere the relations of governor
 and governed, 
\vhcn Henry 'TIll. addressed his con1plaining COlll- 
1110nalty as "brutes and iuexpert folk." \Ve are to 
recollect how differently, 
on1e ccnturie
 ago, were 
C01l1pOUllded the social forces of the cOlnn1on,vcalth, 
the relations of countri s one to another, the nlotivcs 
that govern the ordinary conduct of individuals, the 
stilnulauts that address themselves to the passions, the 
exercises that fornl the unùerstanding, the intuitions 
that sustain the fabric of ill ,rard belief. The day has 
not yet COll1e for Engli
hmen to look back upon their 
ancestors in Church or State as Inen \vhose recollection 
has lllore of pain and shan1e attaching to it than of 
substantial glory, or to esteem lightly that reality and 
deep carnestneb$ of character \vhicb proved eyen for 
their errors a noble parentage. 
96. Lastly, it is not less imperative upon us that 
we should realise to our
èlYes this painful truth: in 
the Jays of our darkness anù poverty there \vas no 
stint of the \\ ord of God in the land; there ,vas no 
man that could not have acceSb to the blessed ordi- 
nances of grace, that could avoid being slunu10ned by 
the sabbath, and not only the saLbath, bell, to joint 
and solemn prayer, ascending to heaven continually 
froln the body of the Redeen1er: in the days of our 
overflo\villg \vealth and luxury, and of our diffusive 
kno,vlcdge, '\ve suffer myriads, ay, n1illion
, of thosp 
,vho are the actual prollucers of our Ineans of teulporal 
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enjoyment to live and die as far renloved froln God as 
if the sound of His Gospel had never gone forth into 
the ,vorld. 
97. And how singular is the perverseness of human 
nature-apparently the only rule to \vhich it clings 
ttlnidst every variety of fluctuation! So long as the 
maxim that unity is a principle of the Christian reli- 
gion ,vas recognised by the State, it ,vas coupled ,vith 
efforts to enforce that unity by means incongruous 
and oppressive, as well as tending to exasperate the 
sufferers by the system, and to corrupt its agents. 
\Vhile the state of the body politic adlnitted of apply- 
ing the principle of unity to the composition of the 
governing agency, its temper ,,,,as not sufficiellt1y 
nlitigated or enlightened to recognise the freedonl of 
the individual conscience. And even before toleration 
had a legal existence, very long before it was full and 
unfettered, the principle of unity had begun to be 
relaxed, not only in the composition, but in that to 
which it is most indi
pensable, namely, in the action 
of the State. Thus, by the time each successive truth 
was estalJlished, some ne,v delusion and ne,,! danger 
had sprung up as its satellites, to attend and lllar its 
influence. Thus it is that, in' the lnixed cOlnbinations 
of worldly affairs, even the most needful, and, on the 
,vhole, beneficial changes, bear within them the seeds 
of disorganisation. 
98. At the present stage in this singularly chequered 
career of improvement and deterioration, the sole reli- 
gious liInitation on the possession of po,ver is the nanle 
VOL. II. S 
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of Christianity: and experience shows that this barrier 
is neither one likely to be the Dlost tenaciously defended 
against any po,verful assailants, nor adequate to secure 
effectually a religious bomogeneity in those ,vhom it 
permits to enter; ,vhile at the same time in theory it 
is one of the most plausible. In the mean time there 
is abundant avo,val of all ulterior designs. It begins 
to be a common inquiry why, if all sects be recognised 
as legally competent to serve the State, the State is to 
render.its reciprocal service to one form of religion only? 
There are those who protest against all national exac- 
tions for the Church of a portion of the nation; ,vho 
confound the inherited Church with the invented sects; 
who claim the indiscriminate aid of the government; 
'" who destroy its conscience and personality; \vho l
e- 
duce it to a mechanical representative of popular incli- 
nations, first, in reference to religion, but ,vith the vie\v, 
secondly, and not remotely, of universalising the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty from below, and of cutting off en- 
tirely that homage to religion generally, which, by 
the repudiation of her law of unity, has already been 
so enfeebled and disgraced. 
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99. Taking our stand then at the point ,vhere the 
civil right of private judgment may be considered as 
having received full and absolute recognition by the 
legal establishment of entire toleration during the 
reign of George the Third, \ve find that it there begins 
to operate in a manner \vhich, if its acts be translated 
into the ,vords of an individual, ,vould be some,vhat 
as follo,vs :-" In vain it is pretended to give me, the 
private person, the liberty of forming my own opinion, 
if secular advantages are to be attached to the profession 
of other and different opinions, in ,vhich mine is not to 
participate: since every such advantage will n1anifestly 
act as in the nature of a comparative discourage- 
In en t on the one side, and inducement on the other, 
creating, therefore, a bias in the minds of men, im- 
pairing the freedonl of their judgment, nay, even 
so1iciting my o,vn." To which, in certain .cases, may 
be added the yet nlore palpable charge, that lTIOney is 
taken from the individual to support the doctrines 
,vhich he denies. It is no,v not proposed to refute these 
fallacious allegations, but, having sho,vn their connec- 
tion ,vith private judgment, to trace their influence on 
the relations of the State with the Church. 
100. The discharge of civil office is in its first aspect 
a duty, hut it also partakes of the nature of a reward. 
Its emoluments in part, but more than these its power" 
82 
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and distinctions, render it to the majority of men, in 
their several stations, an object ardently desired. So 
long as theological opinion ,,'as in profession one and 
the san1e, no objection could be made against one inùi- 
vidual as a candidate for civil office, nor any preference 
a,varded to another, on the ground of religious belief as 
such. But when different sentin1ents in religion "ere 
permitted to exist without legal animadversion, the case 
,vas materially changed. The individual ,vho found that 
his creed ,vas the obstacle to his enjoyment of office, 
and ,vho ,vas irritated by the privation, argued ,vith 
plausibility, that n1atters of belief ought not to exclude 
him from duties ,,,hose obvious bearing was upon sub- 
jects of a distinct nature. And these considerations 
,vould gain force progressively, as the simple principles 
of early society became complicated in its advance, hy 
the immense multiplication of human enjoYlnents, and 
of human "Tants, and the consequently augmented pro- 
portion which ten1poral interests bore, in the science 
and practice of government, to the higher portions of 
its subject-matter. 
101. But public offices ,vere the organs of the na- 
tional life. In them the personality of the nation had 
its province and means of action. And the supren1e 
government had received, from the order of things 
established at the Reformation, the especial charge of 
ilnpregnating the ,vhole of that national life ,vith the 
spirit and energy of the national religion. Hence the 
struggle in this country, incited by contemporaneous 
causes from opposing quarters, between the Established 
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Church for the retention of civil office, and the Pro- 
testant Dissenters and Romanists on the other hand for 
a share in it
 possession. 
102. It may, indeed, have been mere human sel- 
fishness, ,vhich prompted the attack on the one hand, 
and sustained the resistance on the other. But, some- 
tilDes predominating over this degrading motive, and 
ever parallel ,vith it, there ,vas a movement and a 
counter-Illovement of a distinct nature. The movelnent 
,vas that to,vards a dissolution of the union bet,veen 
Church and State: the counter-movement, or resist- 
ance, ,vas that of instinctive aversion to the first stages 
of such a proceeding. Not that all those of the lllove- 
ment contemplated, or ,vere bound in reason to con- 
telDplate, its tern1ination; not that there are not be- 
t,veen its two extren1ities rational and tenable positions; 
not that I ,vould venture to pronounce an ovinion upon 
the merits or the motives of the parties; but that, 
clearly, adn1ission to civil office ,vithout religious dis- 
tinction shortened the road over 'v hich men had to 
tra vel to,vards that consulnmation which is now 
cOIning into view. 
103. Although the first plea of the ROlllanist and 
the Dissenter n1ay be cOl1sidel
ed as no 1110re than this, 
that their differences from the State religion in reli- 
gious belief did not absolutely disqualify them from 
the discharge of public functions ostensibly secular; 
yet, ,vhen once they,vere opened, nothing remained to 
refute the idea of an absolutely equal competency in 
thenl to fulfil the general purposes of governillent ,vith 
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that of persons belonging to the Church. If the oath 
taken by Roman Catholic ]nembers he an exception to 
the ::;tate of facts assun1ed by this oLserv
tion, yet let 
us renlark ho" nluch soreness has been cvinced under 
the pressure of that oath; ho,v much regret at its ori- 
ginal enactment; ho,v much desire for its repeaL 
Anù it is difficult and invidious for A to say to B, or 
for a clas
 A to say to a class B, our fitness is superior 
to yours, 'v hen the legal recognition is the samc. 
Thus ,ve have, first, a state of circumstances facilitating 
religious differences; then, because men will not \vil- 
lingly resign objects of desire, ,ve have the effort to 
separate all consideration of such differences from that 
of the requisites to civil office. And next, here is first 
insinuated, and finally affirmed, the principle, that 
differences in religious opinion have no bearing 
upon the discharge of political anù social duties, but 
that they may be fulfilled equally well by lnen of all 
creeds. 
104. There is, ho,vever, a very important auxiliary 
cause, 'v hich accelerates the arrival of a State at the ter- 
rific principle ,vhich has been just enunciated. 'Ve 
shall reach it by considering ,vhat is contained unùer 
the term all creeds. N O\V, ,vhen toleration ,vas first 
conceded, and ,vhen the possession of civil office under 
the forn1 of legislative station was laid open to Dis- 
senters in this country, under annual acts of indemnity, 
it \vas assulued that the subjects of this indulgence 
agreed ,vith us in the fUl1dan1ental parts of our reli- 
gion, and only differed in things uniInportant. "r e 
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have examples of a some,vhat silnilar kind in the case 
of the subscription to thirty-five articles, and part of a 
thirty. sixth, out of the thirty-nine, which ,vas required 
in the Toleration Act: and in the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, ,vhich ,ve may well 
believe would not have been dreamt of, had there not 
been a concurrence bet\veen it and the national Church 
of England in many of the most prominent doctrines 
of Christianity. And those, ,vith ,vhom our Church 
had to deal as nonconformists in England, ,vere persons 
professing to adhere to a creed the same as our own. 
105. But however ,vise and salutary, for certain 
purposes, be the distinction between fundamental and 
non-fundamental truths in religion, the difficulty and 
the danger here incurred was this: that a government 
was an inconyenient judge of that distinction, not so 
much from ,vant of the lneans to discern where it Inight 
be admitted, and where vital n1atters began to be called 
in question, as from incapacity to make its a,vard in- 
telligible to n1en, of whom the majority are apt to re- 
gard theological differences as visionary, or quibbling, 
or trivial; and yet ,vithout ,vhose acquiescence it can- 
not perlnanently enforce its decisions. For instance, 
those in England, ,vho once as Presbyterians lnight 
have taught ,vith us much of ,vhat relates to the person 
and offices of the Redeemer, have no,v sunk, as a body, 
into Socinianism, or ,vhat is ,vorse. Thus the religious 
differences, of which our constitution has recently 
agreed to take no account, are linlited only by the 
.assunlption of the name of Christ
allity, not byadhe- 
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rence to any fixed institutions, or even creeds. I ant 
110t a"rare that this can be avoided. The ground on 
,vhich public law is to stand and to act n1ust be broad 
and palpable; and, having once left the intelligible 
pu
ition of our o\vn National Church, the reformed 
Catholic Church in England, I kno,v 110t ,,,here ,ve 
could have stopped, so as to have found a tenable 
resting-place, but at the name of Christianity, ,vhich 
indicates a distinction less broad, indeed, in itself: than 
the former one, but yet intelligible, and pointing out 
\"hat is as yet, upon the ,vhole, and in a great majority 
of cases, a very substantial difference. 
106. And yet it remains unfortunately true, that 
religious systems the most entirely heterogeneous are 
cOlnprised under that con1IDon denomination. This, 
ho,vever, is the 111isfortune, not the fault, of our con- 
stitution. Its intent is to recognise Christianity not as 
a ll1ere name, but as a systcn1 ,vhich should be vitally 
operative upon hun1an character. It \vants, ho\\rever, an 
adequate test, which ,vould ascertain unùer ,vhat forms 
it is thus operative for good; and through this want 
it is obliged to be content ,vith the name, as the only 
criterion that can be had. But yet ,ve must not con- 
ceal froln onrselves, that all the elements of the vitality 
embodied in the Church are hopelessly excluded from 
Bon1e of those systcn1s of religion ,vhich, not,vithstand- 
ing, cling to the Christian name; and that the profes- 
sors of such persuasions are recognised as equally 
qualified for the discharge of pulitical functions with 
tho
e V/ hu
e possession of the Christian covenant, if it 
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does not in all cases lead them to a corresponding 
holiness of life, is nevertheless the appointed, and the 
exclusively appointed, though far fronl invariably suc- 
cessfl
l means of generating that character. It re- 
Inail1s, therefore, that among us, men vitally at vari- 
ance on matters of religion are not legally denied to 
be equally competent to become good citizens and 
officers of the State. 
107. Do u btless the recognised admission of all 
Christian denominations into the legislature \vas not 
intended, by those \vho lllade the concession, in any 
degree to qualify the obligations of the State to a con- 
scientious support of the Christian Church. It \vas 
perhaps a calculation made in charitable error, that 
\vhere different classes of Christians met in the State, 
and the cl
eeù of one ,vas in long-established possession 
of the privileges of nationality, partly its prescriptive 
title, partly their being held to have conlmon interests 
as Christians, more important than their points of 
difference as denolninations, ,vonld ensure their har- 
ll1onious co-operation in support of the great principle 
of national religion. It might, at least, have been 
hoped that, \vhile using all fair llleans to modify the 
cOlnposition of the N ationäl Church in their o,vn 
sense, and thus alnicably contending for the supre- 
macv of truth, these classes would not have violated 
oJ 
unity, its fundamental la\v, by prolnoting or per- 
mitting, as they no,v do, the legal support of all forIns 
of religion, and thus altogether contravening the iJea 
of a national duty in religion. 
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108. It ,vould seeln, at first sight, that little space 
rCl11ains bet,veen the present position and the dissolu- 
tion of the union bet,veen the Church and the State; 
but it is not quite so. The personal composition of a 
governn1ent does not immediately or invariably deter- 
Inine its public policy and principles, although it of 
course bas a tendency to ,york these round into har- 
lnony with itself. 'Ve may have surrendered some of 
the defences and out,vorks of national religion, but ,ve 
have maintained the principle: because all those ,vho 
exercise office among us are, either by their menlber- 
ship Churchmen, or, in the vie,v of the la,v, assumed 
to be at ,vorst indifferent; or, ill the case of being 
ROll1all Catholics and therefore having presull1ably a 
rival interest, by the specific obligations which they 
undertake, obliged to refrain from using any of their 
po,rers thus acquired to 
he detriment of the Church 
establishluent. But the citadel, not ret surrendered, 
is unequivocally beleaguered; and the tendency of 
that proud, ungodly spirit, ,vhich brands the forehead 
of the age, is not only to tolerate, in the occupant of 
civil office, a personal incapacity to discharge its obli- 
gations aright, so far as they bear upon the ,velfare of 
the national religion, but to sever fron1 that occupancy 
altogether any obligation, either to promote its pur- 
poses, or even to respect its legal existence. And this 
spirit of the age it is which claims to be true and 
genuine Protestantism, ,vith nearly the saIne justice 
,vith ,vhich ROlnanisln assumes the honours of the 
Catholic Church. 
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109. And no,v let us trace the ,vorkings of this prin... 
ciple, supposing for a moment that it should be unsuc- 
cessfully resisted, and should attain its full develop- 
lllent. As regards the personal cOlnposition of the 
goyernment and the legislature, it avo,vs the desire to 
remove the remaining restriction, that of a profession 
of Christianity. If it gains this, it gains, probably, 
everything. For the anomaly of appointing persons 
,vho deny Christianity to legislate and govern for its 
benefit ,vould be so palpable and glaring, it would so 
grate upon the average comnlon sense of mankind, as 
speedily to bring the question to issue, whether the 
support of Christianity be one of the proper objects of 
legislation, and po,verfully to assist to,varc1s a negative 
decision. But there ,vould be an anterior question. 
'Ve should first be called to do, in our law and policy, 
'v hat has been alread y done in reference to personal 
qualifications for office; to generalise and relax our 
obligation; to contemplate, in ,vhat is deemed a 
liberal spirit, the advancement, not merely of the in- 
terests of the Church, but of religion at large, under 
the different forms of it bearing the Christian name. 
Nay, already, in SOlne departnlel1ts of the enlpire, ,ve 
have taken this step in advance; and the tendency of 
nlany minds is, to 111ake i
 the universal rule. 
110. It ,vould appear, furthermore, that such is a 
fair consequence of the great axioln, ,vhich the false I 
philosophy of liberalism professes, that men of different / 
religious creeùs, ,,'hatever be that difference, are equally 
,veIl fitted for the di::,charge of civil office. If this be 
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so, it may reasonably be asked, ,,
hy should the State 
support the Church called national, in particular, 
,vhen her religious system does not render to the 
State any peculiar benefit, greater than that ,vhich 
Inay be yielded by other religious bodies? Ho,v can 
the State, which is cOlnposeù, and composed with 
equal propriety, of all sects, recognise a religious 
superiority in the Church? The religious superiority 
of any system Dlust of course be ackno,vleùged by the 
adherents of that systeln; but the conlponent parts of 
the State do not belong to that systeuI Inore than to 
an yother. There can be no support, therefore, on the 
ground of a conscientious aùherence, by a State, in 
,vhich libcralislll shall have \vorked out its ,viII. And 
again, the Churchman is no fitter for State purposes 
than the member of any sect: ,vhy, then, should the 
State, by endo\ving the Church, pursue a course 
,vhich tends to make Churclllnen? 
Ill. l\.nd this dangerous plausibility ,vill further 
plead, that in the absence of any affirmative reason for 
a preference on the part of the State to,vards the 
Church, there are very strong affirnlative reasons in a 
contrary direction; nalnely, ill the jealousy and the 
offence, the general disaffection and hindrances to the 
course of government ,vhich ,viII ensue, if such a prin- 
ciplc be persevered in. And thus flattering pictures 
,,,ill be dra"
n of the gooù lvill and peace that are to 
result ,vhen no religious preference is Inanifested by 
the governUIent, but every sect shall share ill its 
paternal bounty, by 111en forgetting aU the ,vhile, or 
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suppressing the fact, that the support of religion is not 
principally a boon to individuals, but a hOlnage to 
truth, their only sure treasure and defence, and a 
public ackno,vledgment of our duty to seek it. To 
us, indeed, if our constitutional condition has been 
rightly estimated, such argU111ents ought to be of no 
avail; but ,ve ought to press right onwards, bating no 
jot of heart or hope, and by no n1eans relaxing the 
la,v of religious unity, but rather striving to bring 
men to a sens
 of the duty of conlpliance with its re- 
quisitions. 
112. Here, then, is another in the chain of evilô 
,vhich have arisen out of human sinfulness, in the 
abuse of private judgn1ent, first neglecting the truth, 
and then insulting it by placing upon the same level 
,vith it every forn1 of error; irritated, it Inay be, by a 
different form of that same sinfulness, ,vhich, working 
in another sphere and in another ,vay, has omitted to 
carry out, in the appointed n1anner, the sanctifying 
influences of Christianity, and has employed secular 
rigour or political corruption in their stead. But 
what we have to observe is, ho,v this class of mischiefs 
appears to be lineally descended from that bastard 
offspring of the Reformation, the irreverent abuse of 
private judgment. The Reformation itself ,vas in the 
main a reassertion of truth; but this is a consecration 
of error. First, the multiplication of differences in 
belief; then, the denial of the relevancy of those dif- 
ferences to the competency of men for civil office; 
\vith the sliding out of an allo,vance of division in 
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things indifferent, to one embracing fundamentals al
o. 
Then ,vhen the State is indifferently composed of all 
creeds, it can have no conscientious obligation to one; 
and it will probably obtain some momentary and 1110st 
delusive calm ""hen it has placed all on the same foot- 
ing of pecuniary c01.1ntenance and support. 
113. But" ill this last? It might be difficult to 
deterlnine, ,vhether it be or be not desirable that it 
should. I t is, in SOllle of its aspects, less sad and 
shocking than the naked conception of government 
without religion. It has even, in some of its aspects, 
an alluring character. Corruption, in its earlier stages, 
has a beauty of its O'Vll: witness the tints of autunln. 
\T et this scheme involves one at least of t\VO fatal al- 
ternatives; either the destruction of anything like a 
true civil theory of government, or the eradication of 
conscience from a po,ver appointed to moral functions. 
If a government be purely a luechanical contrivance 
for representing, in the same proportions in ,vhich 
they are entertained, the ,vishes of the people, in thi5 
vie\v it nlay be desirable that all sects should have re- 
ligious aid, and the government ,vould incur no guilt. 
But ,vhy? Because it is by the very supposition 
purely servile, and has no free agency of its own; no 
right to do other,vise than as the numerical majo- 
rity of the people conlnland. If it !las a free agency 
 
or a conlpetency to act upon its own conviction and 
conscience in matters of religion, ho'.v can ,ve \vish 
that, by supporting all creeds, no matter ,vIlat their 
amount of difference, it 
hould confound together truth 
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and falsehood, and feed heresy out of the patrimony of. 
the faith ? 
114. But again, 'v ill this system of indiscrilninate 
support endure? It has only been once tried in juxta- 
position, on an extensive scale, ,vith real anù inde- 
pendent democratic institutions. The case of Prussia 
is not in point. That government is not a natural, but 
an artificial formation. There is no
 free expansion of 
the tendencies of the several creeds which it rears up 
in local proximity. The iron hand of the law, ,vhich 
only follows the necessities of the case, restrains free 
discussion. The penalty of imprisonment is denounced 
against controversial sermons. * But in America, a 
Inaturecl republicanisl11 quickly got rid of the hybrid 
method fornlerly adopted by the States of New Eng- 
land, and left every form of faith to its O'Vl1 resources. 
"Thether because there was a suspicion of unfairness 
in distribution; or because it ,vas thought that a ma- 
chinery, ayo,ved to be exclusively secular, ought not 
to become liable to suspicion from taking cognisance 
of religion at all; or because it seemed a circuitous 
and cumbrous method of applying men's money to 
their purposes, to take it from them to the govern- 
Inent, and then pay it back; or because some 111inds 
painfully felt the monstrous evil of ascribing to all re- 
ligions one and the same character; or because it ,vas 


.. This circumstance was disclosed by a paper presented to Parlia- 
ment during the Session of 1836, the apparent intention of which was, 
by an exhibition of the system of perfect toleration erroneously sup- 
posed to prevail in Prussia, to favour the progress of the measures 
then proposed in relation to the Church of Ireland. 
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deemed that popular ,viII, being the foundation of 
each religious SYStCI11, ought also to be the lneasure of 
its support, and that some might ,vish, faT the purity 
of their faith, an cstablishn1ent 1110re econo1l1ical than 
according to the gOyernn1ent quota it could have been; 
or because those ,y ho "ere dcteru1iued to retrench 
altogether the expensiye superfluity of a religious pro- 
fession, resented, in the pride of private \viII, being 
laid under a tax, avo"
edly for benefit to themselves, 
of ,,"hich benefit they denied the existence, and were 
"rilling to forego the use: "hether it be from any 
of these causes, or froln all, or fronl other:;, the fact at 
least is unquestionable, that the systeln tèrlned Allie- 
rican has utterly vanished from the face of the laud 
,vhich gave it birth. l\iay those ,vho seen1 to be en- 
tering on a ðÏ1nilar course look for\vard before it shall 
have become too late to look back ,yard ! 
115. 'Ve are nOlf ,vithin one stage of our conclu- 
sion. In those considerations which have just been 
snggested, backed as they are by such results as ex- 
perience has under fair circulnstances hitherto afforded, 
,ve may see abundant reason::; to believe, that ,vheu 
the State shall have finally cast off its allegiance to 
and preference for the Church, and shall have sub- 
stituted in its stead the practice of undìstinguishing 
support to ,vhatever tern1S itself religion, or even to 
professing Christianity in all its fornls, it ,viII soon be 
founù the more convenient and natural course, to 
,vithhold all interference ,,,,ith the pecuniary:affairs of 
religious societies. The best and niost natural basis 
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for a government to adopt is, that Catholic Church, in 
,vhich is realised the ,rhole mind of God. An intel- 
ligible basis is that upon 'v hich we stand, and u }Jon 
which is joined ,vith the English Establishment that 
northern one, which, although it has lost the aposto- 
lical government and succession, stands nevertheless 
upon cOlllpact; and embodies a fixed form, if not a 
complete one, of religious truth, and a form, too, which 
we have seen by a long experience to be not without 
the blessing of God, and operative for good on hunlan 
character. I do not say that such a position should 
have been taken; but that, having been taken, it may 
and certainly should be defended from further invasion. 
116. The profession, ho,veyer, of a religion by the 
legislature is less assailed than its propagation. 'Ve 
are not yet ready to acquiesce in the proposal ,vhich 
has found an organ but not an echo in the House of 
Commons, that acts of worship should be discon- 
tinued in the great council of the nation. N O'Y, so 
long as the worship is maintained, and as that "\""01'- 
ship is of the Church, both the personality. and the 
conscience of governlnen tare recognised. As to the 
duty of active pecuniary support to the national faith, 
that must depend upon our abilities. If ,ve are abso-' 
lutely precluded froln its performance for the tinIe, let 
it be considered as suspended. In that negative state 
with regard to propagation, so that \\re retain al"rays 
the profession, ,ve may acquiesce; but let us not be 
led into the fatal error of establishing all creeds, or 
affirnI a false principle merely because ,ve ,val1t power 
VOL. II. T 
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to carry the true one into full execution. 'Vhen 
the rule of support has been gcneralised, neither the 
unity nor the substance of profession ,viII long be 
maintained. 
117. Thus it has been attempted, in part by specu- 
lation fronl the past, but more from its actual records, 
to connect certain existing phenonlena indicative of 
evil, with the ,vorkiugs of the principle of Protestant- 
lsn1 when it is carried out into a viciou
 excess, 
uncontenlplated by its authors; and to trace those 
phenomena to their final effects u:pon the principle 
of connection bet\veen Church and State. We have 
seen it tend first to llluitiply differences; then to raise 
a question upon the relevancy of those differences to 
the competency for civil office; to decide that question 
iu the negative; then to render the practice and prin- 
ciples of the State itself conformable to those of the 
individuals to \VhOlll has been given the civil right of 
bearing authority in it; to throw off, accordingly, as 
invidious and intolerant, the principle of preference for 
the Church; and lastly to discover what under such 
circun1stances can hardly be denied, its o,vn inaptitude 
for meddling ,vith religion at all. 
118. And all this ,ve have ascribed, I believe ,vith 
strict truth, to that principle of religious liberal- 
ism into which Protestantisnl is apt to degenerate. 
But there is a parallel and concurrent action of politi- 
cal liberalism 'v hich aids in producing the same re- 
sults. I do not stop to inquire ho\v far political 
institutions are biassed towards democracy by the pre- 
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valence of a Protestant forlll of religion.* Sonle, ho,v- 
ever, 11light be inclined to rate that i
fluellce highly. 
That ROlllanists have been disaffected in Belgilull or 
in Ireland, that they have been (according to the re- 
cent testimony of M. de Tocqueville) antifederalists 
in America, does not Inake against this opinion. Let us 
see a State of such magnitude as to be really integral 
and independent, in ,vhich the Church of ROlne is 
effective and supreme, and ,vhere institutions are de- 
mocratic or rather free, before "e pronounce our de- 
finitive judgment. For present purposes, however, 
I assume a popular vie,v of government to be not the 
child nor even the t\vin brother of Protestantisn1, but 
sin1ply a conten1porary phenomenon: and it ,viII pro- 
bably appear, upon a very brief consideration, that 
,vhen once we have surrendered the paternal theory 
of government, and made it an arbitrary or conven- 
tional institution, ,vhether its form be monarchical or 
not, ,ve have put the principle of a national establish- 
ment in the most in1minent jeopardy. 
119. "Thile governn1ent, under ,vhichever of its 
modes, is vie,ved in the light of a Divine institution, 
not emanating from the mere "Till of the society over 
,vhich it rules, there is nothing incongruous or of- 
fensive in ascribing to it rights independent of that 
,,'ill. Nay, they are not necessarily invalidated even 
by the fact of opposition to it, because ,vill is not the 
ground of its tenure. But they nlust be in accordance 
,vith the real interests of the body governed; SInce, 


· l\Iontesquieu, Esprit des Loix, b. xxiv. ch. v. 
T2 
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,vhatever \ve nlay conceive of the historical or moral 
origin of governnlent, there can be no doubt that it 
exceeds its rights ,vheu it acts in opposition to the 
true ,veJfare of the people. In the purely popular 
form, ho\vever, it ,vollld seem that the ,vill must be 
taken as the criterion of the interests. In the purely 
despotic form, there is a fatal vice in the ,vant of any 
sufficient guarantee for a regard to the latter. But in 
the mixed forIn, \vith ,vhich \ve are blessed, so much 
of will is introduced as is deemed enough to secure 
attention to the interests; \vhile at the same time 
government has not renounced its right to consult 
for the benefit of the cOlnmunity, viewed through 
another Inediulll than that of its inclinations. 
120. In such a state of things, no constitutional 
objection can be raised, if the State shall give its 
preference and support to that religion \vhich it deelns 
best for the country. I t does not recognise a right of 
disposal in the people over all the funds dedicated to 
national purposes. It does not recognise their pro- 
perty in them, ,vhen they have become national; 
but their right to have them appropriated for the best 
advantage of the nation. I speak now, not simply 
of money-votes fronl year to year:- but of perpetual 
endo\vments. The State need not therefore determine 
by a process of mere enumeration \vhat shall be its 
religion. 
121. But \vhen it is allowed that government is no 
more than the pnre representative of the people, the 
exponent of its ,viII, then all funds committed to the 
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administration of the governnlent are in fact submitted 
to the ,vill of the people; anù all taxes legally allotted 
to and raised by the government still continue the 
property of the people; and government has no duty 
to perform other than accurately to realise and effectu- 
ate in the legislature and in the la,v the different 
forces of opinion ,vhich act upon it from the country: 
it has no right to express a preference of its o\vn for 
an y religion as being the ,visest or the best; nor to 
offer a religion to the man \vho is ,vithout one, or a 
better one to the 11lan who has a worse. And the 
su bj ect, too, becomes restive. He imagines that the 
public funds are still his. He naturally objects to give 
his money to a forIn of faith ,vhich he does not ap- 
prove. He calls this, and in certain cases may plau- 
sibly think it, a scruple of conscience. His objection 
,vould be valid if the money \vere his. 
122. But the theory ,vhich teaches him that go- 
vernment is only the proportional index of the several 
,vilIs of himself and his neighbour, teaches him that 
the money is his, and that his rights over it, and his 
responsibilities connected \vith it, continue even ,vhen . 
it has passed from him by legal demand. Thus his 
jealousy and his sympathies are touched in the ten- 
derest point. He exclaims against a la,v ,vhich ren- 
ders him, he thinks, an actual participant in wrong. 
He agitates against such a la\v, and this ,vhether 
in a majority or a lninority; for he argues, and 
argues truly, that a majority has no right to Inake a 
minority do \\'hat is morally \vrong. The obligations 
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of personal duty are superior to those of the socia] 
compact. 
123. If indeed a termination could be put to dif- 
ferences of religious belief, then the popular theory of 
governnlent need not, it ,vould seem, cause a difficulty 
in maintaining the connection bet,veen Church and 
State. No offence, real or supposed, ,vould then be 
given to the conscience of the private TIlan, becau
è 
the payments ,vould be in every case for the support 
of his o,vn religion. In a Roman Catholic democracy, 
therefore, supposing it to exist under the conditions 
before lllentioned, it does not appear ,vhy the Church 
of ROllle should not be recognised by the State. But 
''fhere differences of creed are allowed, as in all Pro- 
testant states, and ,vhere ,vith these there co-exists the 
democratic theory of government, ,vho does not see 
that a train of motives and of actions is laid, threat- 
ening perpetual dissension, ,vhile the union of Church 
and State is n1ailltained? One alternative indeéd ,viII 
reU10ve that dissension. "Then nothing is given to 
any form of religion whatever by the government, 
then no ground of complaint will be left, and not till 
then. 
124. Thus it is that the Protestant principle of re- 
ligion and the popular principle of politics, each 
carried to excess, together bear their hostile influences 
against the ancient and legitinlate la,v of a connection 
bet,veen the Church and the State, although the 
former, in its legitÎ1nate forln, ,vas highly favourable 
to that connection. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE PRESENT DBTAILS OF ADMINISTRATIYE PRACTICE OF THE STATE 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1. HAVING now endeavoured to sho,v the general idea 
of the relations of the State to the Church* according 
to the British constitution, and a]so to trace the Inain 
outlines of their historyt from the Reformation, I 
conle next to inquire by ,vhat details that idea is deve- 
loped, diversified, or contradicted; and to exhibit, as 
clearly as reference to existing and accessible docu- 
ments will enable me, the singularly chequered prac- 
tice of the State of the United Kingdom ,vith reference 
to religion under its various forms and circumstances 
throughout the ,vide extent of British dominion. In 
a former chapter it has been, I trust, sufficiently sho,vn 
that the ancient idea of Church and State still lives 
subjectively in the constit.ution as ,veIl as objectively 
in abstract truth, and indeed determines our ecclesias- 
tical proceedings in most of their leading features, so 
far as they are positive. Yet it ,vould be a great error 
to suppose that this idea of Church and State, as they 
ought to be and ,vould be ,vedded if the duty of 
Christian unity were adequately recognised among U8 
in our individual capacities, remains up to this mo- 
Iuent unÌInpaired. In the first place negatively.. for it 


* Ch., vi. 


t Ch. vii. and ,-iii. 
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must, I think, be clear to most Inen, that ,vhile vast 
nlasses of spiritual destitution are allo,ved to accumu- 
late in the country, the State is culpably neglectful of 
its obligations, as ,veIl as deplorably blind to all i t8 
interests. In the second place affirmatively; for it is 
scarcely less ùifficult to perceive that the action of the 
civil po,ver has, upon the whole, during the course of 
the last century and a half, though variously at dif- 
ferent periods, tended causelessly both to restrict and 
to debilitate the operations of the Church: besides 
,vhich, it has but indifferently adhered to the most 
elementary dictates of that religious conscience 'v hich 
its practice in larger matters demonstrates that it 
claim.s, if at least that be religious conscience, and it 
is so, I believe, both truly and in the opinion of the 
day, which declines spontaneously to support profes- 
sions of religion not. confornlable to its criterion of 
truth and duty. The first of these is a defect, grievous 
indeed, but yet perhaps less nlenacing than an abso- 
lute, definite, ,vilfnI breach anli contempt of obligation. 
The second is a lnatter of easier, though still arduous, 
consideration and adjustment in detail. The third I 
conceive to be the place of danger. It offers the most 
seductive forms of compromise, and has the advantage 
that the road ,vhich it opens to ruin is circuitous, and 
,ve do not so easily perceive, as ,ve proceed in it, the 
point of our destination. 
2. The substantial question, ho,vever, for our con- 
sideration in practice is to be defined a:; folIo'ys. 
There are grievous pains .and hearthurnings connected 
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\vith the struggles of the day that regard religion. 
'Ve do not adulit that the principle of national reli- 
gion is really and in itself a stone of stumbling upon 
the path of our brethren; but it is clear, at the least, 
that some set it there and make it such. Are ,ve, 
then, to leave it in their way simply because it is of 
their u\vn seeking? Surely not: and the la\v of love 
requires that ,ve should hasten to assist in its removal, 
unless by doing so ,ve should find that what \ye are 
about to displace is the corner-stone of our public duty 
and of our perInanent \vell-being as a people. 
3. And this is 'v hat we have found, according to 
the foregoing arguluents. Still, ho\vever, it may be 
suggested, that this "\voulò once have been a reasonable 
line of argument, but* that so many things have no\v 
been done which are evidently wrong upon the suppo- 
sition of a religious conscience in the State, that it is 
lnore consonant to good sense, and more conducive to 
peace, to abandon that idea and resign ourselves to 
the course of events. Thus, then, we arrive at an 
issue of fact. Does the relation bet,veen Church and 
State still exjst in the practice of our political institu- 
tions, in such a form as to justify and demand the 
effort to maintain it? And this ,ve nlust ans,ver by a 
careful attention to all those numerous details which 
may appear in any degree to comproluise the idea. 


'" Speech of the Right Hon. T. Spring Rice (Lord :\fonteagle) in the 
House of Commons, on Education, June 20, lS;39.-Hansarù's Debates, 
vol. xlviii. p. 637. 
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These we m lIst CODl pare ,vi th the facts on the opposi te 
side of the account, and nlust then determine ,,,hether 
there is still obviously a rule; and which in practice has 
been the rule and which the exception. It seems more 
reasonable that the exceptions should cede to the rule, 
than that the rule should yield to the exceptions. And 
further: in the consideration of these details ,ve lnust 
distinguish het" een definite and indefinite deviation; 
het'\
een things done, and no longer ,vithin our free 
choice, and things referred to that free choice, by a 
proposal that ,ve should do thell1; and lastly, bet\veen 
our domestic and our colonial adu1inistration; for it 
appears very ùifficult to maintain that such an identity 
of national life suL8ists between the United Kingdom 
and her dependencies abroad, as ,,,"ould enable us to 
carry out in theIn, by the Î1nperial po,ver, precisely 
the same principles of alliance bet,veen the Church 
and the State, as those for ,vhich ,ve contend at 
hOlne. 
4. The absolute and strictly ideal perfection of this 
theory, in common ,yith every other upon moral sub- 
ject-matter, requires conditions that have never been 
fully realised in our fa1len state, that is to say, not 
only unity of religious action in the State, but unity 
of personal composition with respect to religious pro- 
fession; nor only unity of religious action and compo- 
sition, but unity also in the true consistency and 
sanctity of those so united in the Catholic creed. "r e 
are not therefore to ,vonder that, so far as the fore- 
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going revie,v has extended, there has existed no period 
in our history which accurately exemplifies in practice 
even ,vhat I have put forward as the ideal perfection 
of the theory. Not before Protestantism, nor in its 
early stages, namely, up to the twelfth year of the 
reign of Elizabeth, the era of the separation of the 
English Romanists from the Church; because then, 
to say nothing of failures ,vhich seem absolutely inse- 
parable from our human state, differences of opinion 
upon religion were forcibly suppressed from without, 
and the true moral freedolll of the individual, one of 
the great conditions of our ,veIl-being, thus remained 
unfulfilled and superseded. Not from that time till 
1678, because the legislature was not wholly of the 
Church, and separatism was still forbidden and re- 
pressed by the civil power. Not from 1678 to 1689, 
because the latter of these reasons still continued in 
force. Not from 1689 onwards, because the crown 
had involved itself in serious compromise as regarded 
its religious action, by uniting with t,vo churches not 
in Christian communion ,vith each other. 'Ve may 
take, however, roughly, as the standard with which 
to compare our present state, this general notion:- 
uniformity and sufficiency of action by the State ac- 
cording to the faith of the Church, with a full tolera- 
tion to those who are separated from it. This is not 
a very lofty ideal standard, yet it has never been at- 
tained; for the action of the State began to be diver- 
sified about the very tinle when toleration in its 
narro,vest sense, nalnely, toleration with a test or with 
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disqualification, ,vas established under "TillialTI III.; 
and the action of the State h
tS since that period Le- 
COlne consideraLly lnore parti-coloured, although civil 
disabilities for relig'ious differences are not yet entirely 
at an end. 
5. The case of the Scottish Church establishment, 
distinguished* as it is in 111any 'Particulars frolll our 
O'VD, requires an attentive and ðeparate consideration. 
The general drift of the foregoing arguments has un- 
doubtedl y been to the effect that the Christian state 
ought to have respect to separatism as ,veIl as to hete- 
rodoxy; in short, that ,vilful secession, in its degree, 
involves heterodoxy; that it ought not only to support 
religion, but the Church, as its appointed depositary; 
and if that Church be one in body as ,veIl as in spirit, 
it 11lay at first sight seem a proper consequence that 
the Scottish establishlnent should be disavo"Ted, or 
altered to a different constitution susceptible of Chris- 
tian comulunioll ,vith that of England; and that, if 
not, it destroys that principle of a personal religion in 
the State for ,vhich ,ve have been contending. 
6. The Scotch establishment has had every feature 
that could nlitigate the anomaly and evil of a case of 
separatism. It is, in the words of Mr. Sn1ith,t the 
"national estate of religion" for that kingdom. It 
has a fixity of creed. It is no,v rid, for the nlost part, 
of its ancient prejudices against the episcopal govern- 
ment, which is, I think, regarded w
th m
ch of posi- 
ti ve favour among its clergy. The character of that 
* C]lap. \Ii. 
 II. t Letter vi. on National Religion. 
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body is most exemplary. The administration of pa- 
tronage is \yonderfully pure. The ten1poralities of 
the Church are so husbanded as to produce a great 
al110unt of beneficial agency from limited Ineans. 
The operation of the systelll on the people, \vherever 
it has free scope given to it, tends to order, loyalty, 
and yet more to a general knowledge and fear of God, 
\yl1Ïch those ,vho have lived among the Scottish people 
will ever be glad and for,vard to ackno\vledge. Until 
very recently it had appeared that its ancient feud 
,vith our civil institutions had been brought, through 
the skilful adjustment of middle terms, to an end. 
Lastly, some distinguished members of the body of 
the Scottish clergy are no\v arguing that they have 
the legitimate apostolical succession, through John 
Knox and his coadjutors as presbyters, and grounding 
their own title to the ministry on that foundation. * 
It should not be our desire to depreciate the praise 
\v hich God has given. "r e should \vish our o\vn 
principles to be tried by the standard of truth, and it 
\yould be most iniquitous to suppress facts because 
they lnay appear to countenance deductions unfavour- 
able to our purpose. 
7. N O'V, our principle is, that there is one revealed 
Catholic Church, of which the apostolical succession 
in the lllinistry is a legitimate condition, as ,veIl as 
truth of general doctrine; one in body as \vell as in 



 See the Rev. J. Cumming's Apology for the Church of Scotland 
London, 1837. Speech of J\Ir. Brown at the Edinburgh Commemora- 
tion l\Ieeting (Corrected Report, Edinburgll, 1838). Report of the 
Lethendy Case, p. 48. 
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spirit, and having that succession as appertaining 
essentially to the la,v of its body. * This position is 
not shaken, ho,vever it may be sho\\ n that it has 
pleased God to ,vork out His o,vn ,vise purposes 
through different, though parallel channels, and to 
bring n1en back to His o,vn blessed iUlage in His SOIl 
by means other than those explicitly sho,vn to us. It 
does not remain the less our duty to abide in that in- 
stitution ,vhere we know that the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is administered, not merely from our 
human judgment of its results, but also frolll the fact 
that our ministers have His historically attesteù com- 
llland and comn1ission. 
8. If, then, unity be a principle of the Church, and 
the Church a part of religion, ought governments 
voluntarily to surrender as unimportant any such 
part, however to fleshly perceptions it be separable 
frolll the eSbence? It ,vould appear, certainly not. 
The great fact still remains applicable to the Scottish 
Church and its participation in the connection with 
the State, that it involves a breach of the principle of 
unity in the body. Ho,v, then, it may be asked, are 
,ve justified in continuing to support it? in recognising 
its claim to legal extension, both at hOllle and through- 
ou t the colonies? 
9. The difficulty is great, but the answer appears 
to nle to be this :-It has become matter of la,v, and 


* I cannot convey in a sentence any adequate statpment of the appli- 
eation of the doctrine of succession to the difficult and cOlnplex cÍrcUll1- 
stances of the present day. I have written more fully upon it in 'Church 
Principles Considered in their R('su1ts,' ch. v., and ch. vii. sect. iii. 
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of cOlnpact and good faith by the la,v as such. To 
this extent it may be said, fieri non debuit, factzl1ll 
valet. As individuals, those ,vho hold the unity of 
the body are bound to endeavour to restore the apos- 
tolical systeul in the national estate of religion for 
Scotland; and, for that end, to use every just and 
,vise Ineans of persuasion for the alteration of the la \v, 
by bringing those, namely, ,vho represent the parties 
to the original deed, to concur in seeking such an 
alteration; for no other means ,vould, so far as I can 
see, be other than unjust. But the Act of Union ,vith 
Scotland recites an Act of the Scottish Parliament, 
establishing in the Church a Presbyterian discipline, 
and requiring of the sovereign an oath to lnaintain it; 
and it l11akes the observance of this Act a fundanlental 
and essential condition of the Union. Thus it has 
become a part of the nation's organic life, and, as a 
part thereof, and under the same contract, there arises 
the claÌ1n that the united State shan fulfil, on behalf 
of the Church thus reconstructed, all that belongs to 
a national establishment. 
10. "Then the Church government ,vas altered, and 
the succession abolished, the establishment still retained 
all its claims, in the vie,v of the Scottish legislature, 
as the national estate of religio!l. It ,vas not intended 
or expressed that these clainls should be foregone. On 
the contrary, the constitutional obligation ,vhich, before 
the Union, affected only Scotland and the Cro,vn, 
was, by the Union, imparted to England through a 
cOlllpact definitely expressed. But the spirit of the 
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agreenlent ,vent much beyond its letter. Its letter 
would have been fulfilled if, upon the first nleeting of 
the united Parlialnent, a Inotion had been made and 
a bill carried into law for the alteration of that article 
of the Union ,vhich provided that both the State and 
the Scottish establishment should, as a fundaillental 
part of the junction, be tied tu nlaintain, each in its 
several sphere, the discipline and doctrine of Presby- 
terianism. * There could be no doubt of the consti- 
tutional competency of the legislature to carry such a 
measure. But the spirit of the agreelnent ,vould, it 
is ubvious, have been in such a case Diost gro
sly 
violated. I apprehend, then, that in its spirit the 
compact ,vas virtually thi8 :-that the representatives 
of the Scottisl1 nation, consenting to incorporate thenl- 
selves, as a small nlinority, ,vith the vastly greater 
nunlber of Englishmen, in the British House of Com- 
mons, expected morally, and fully meant, to retain 
their full po,ver of acting for their Church; and that, 
consequently, we are bound to take care that, within 
the limits of equitable proportion, their demands on 
behalf of their national estate of religion shall be 
allo,ved to take effect, and shall be accurately repre- 
sented in the aggregate result of the deliberations and 
,,-ills of the mixed body; and that our O'V11 free agency 


* The view" hich I J}a\e here taken is preciscly that of Justice 
Blackstone, in a note to his COllUllentaries, vol. i. p, H7; and upon the 
san1C prineiple as I have Iwre assumed, it is now commonly argued in 
Scotland, whether accurately or erroneously, that the statute of 1712 
restorin
 patronage, which did not exist at the period of the Union, 
altered the ecc1esiastical discipline. and was therefore a breach of faith. 
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is restrained and pledged to afford theln the 111eans of 
realisillg all such equitable clain1s as Inay arise fron1 
tilne to time under the cOlnpact so understood. 
12. One of those clain1s, in this sense, is for ad- 
ditional grants at home, in order to extend the offer 
of the 111inistrations of the Establishment to all those 
"ithin the real HI of Scotland, 'v ho, through defect, 
,rhether of ability or of \viII, are ,vithout religion, or 
are of other religions. Another is, that ,vhen her 
Presbyterian children pass forth into the colonial de- 
pendencies of the eU1pire, they shall still be entitled to 
share in the public aid afforded to religion. It seems 
to me difficult to read fairly the Act of Union ,vithout 
ackl1o,vledging this delnand to be founded upon an 
equitable interpretation of that instrulllent; and, there- 
fore, in consenting to give effect to it by legislative 
acts, ,ve do no lllore than discharge an obligation, in.. 
cumbent upon us until the compact is altered; an 
obligation frol11 ,y hich ,ve should not be released, if 
the Church Establishment of Scotland, instead of 
heing Presbyterian, were Independent or Roman 
Catholic. It is obvious, that the l11emhers of the An- 
glican Church Illight still, by their votes in Parlia- 
l11ent, overbear the representatives of Scotland and 
alter the Union. But, firstly, the State cannot al,vays 
correct its acts, nor can even an individual, by a sÍ1n- 
pIe volition; and if it could, still it has a po,yer of 
1110rtgagillg futurity, of subjecting its o"n conduct by 
anticipation, not indeed constitutionally but morally, 
to obligations as stJ-ingent as those of legal instrun1ellts 
VOL. II. U 
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upon private persons. The pledge to the Scotti
h 
people ,vas, I conceive, as real and binding as the 
pledge to the fundholder. Such a change as has been 
supposed ,,,ould, then, virtually, be a breach of co- 
venant; and, therefore, it is not option or discretion, 
but plighted faith, ,vhich entails upon the n1en1bers of 
the legislature individually the duty of giving support 
to the Scottish Church: just as \re have ever con- 
tenùed in England, that Dissenters are bound to pay 
Church-rates, irrespective of their approval or dis- 
approval of that ,vorship ,vhich such paynlents are 
intended to D1aintain. I kno,v, therefore, no clear 
contingency in ,y hich the State ,vould be 111 0 raIl y at 
liberty to retrace its steps, unless upon the free con- 
viction of the people of Scotland. I do not say that 
none such could by possibility occur, only because 
the conduct of States ,vill scarcely admit of the appli- 
cation of so rigid a proposition. 
13. As respects, ho,vever, the Il1aSS of persons no,v 
conversant ,yith our civil affairs, and the average of 
principle prevailing anlong them, the difficulty does 
not 110\V arise. There is little specific idea of religious 
unity among us, except a concurrence in certain doc- 
trines, and out\vard separation is deemed by ll1any a 
circunlstance of secondary importance. Some persons 
of sincere piety do not object to consider thelnselves as 
ll1embers both of the English and of the Scottish 
Church, according as they may happen to reside, at 
different seasons of the year, south or north of the 
Border. ...\nd no man can think that the personality 
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of the State IS more stringent, or entails straighter 
obligations, than that of the individual. I can hardly, 
therefore, expect any strong sense of the need of ex- 
planations upon this subject to be generally entertained; 
bu t there is every reason to believe, that, as the minds 
of men are dra,vn to the question at large, they ,viII 
become more and more alive to the existing anomaly 
and its consequences. 
14. Under the Act of Union, then, the Church Es- 
tablishment of Scotland has been recognised as entitled 
to pecuniary assistance from the State, by actual 
grants during the present century, for the erection of 
Churches and for Church-schools, in which the As- 
sembly's Catechisms are taught; as ,veIl as by a very 
general recognition in our colonies, and like,vise in 
certain regiments of the army presumed to belong to 
her communion. Further, in reference to some efforts, 
recently made by her ministers and members} especi- 
ally her gifted professor of divinity in Edinburgh, Dr. 
Chalmers, it was at one time understood (I think in 
1837) that her Majesty's government 'v ere disposed to 
devote the bishops' teinds of that country, which are 
no-\v the property of the cro,vn, to the object of ex- 
tending her religious n1inistrations in country parishes, 
,vhere the Ineans of pastoral care are insufficient for 
the existing population. 
15. But she has a still more unequivocal support 
under the Acts 50 Geo. III. c. 84, and Geo. IV. c. 72, 
by ,vhich it is provided, that whenever the teinds fall 
short in any parish of the sum of 1581. 6s. 8d. (of 
u2 
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,vhich anloullt 8l. 6s. 8d. is allotted on account of the 
elements for the COllllllUllioll), that StUll shall be lllade 
up fronl the Exchequer. There are 19ô parishes of 
Scotland \vhich fall ,,,ithin the terms of these statutes, 
and they appear to receive aid to the amount of be- 
t,veen 16,000l. and 17,000l. annually, ,vhich may be 
taken as representing å capital of nearly half a million. 
If ,ve join to this the grants for other ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, it \voulù appear that the Church of Scotland 
has received from the State, during the present cen- 
tury, in proportion to the extent of her comu1union, a 
considerably greater share of pecuniary assistance than 
the Church of England. 
16. In the British navy, as I believe, there is no 
recognition of any other ,vorship than that of the Es- 
tablished Cll urch, and no }Jernlission, even to ROlnan 
Catholic sailors, to absent themselves frol11 its habitual 
celebration on board ship. It is, I suppose, the neces- 
sity of local conccntration, anù the isolated position of 
a ship's cOll1pany, \vhich have thus preserved the rigid 
principle of unifol'l11ity; and together \vith the fact 
that an insignificant proportion of the Illen belong to 
any other cOIDlnunion than that of the Church, have 
prevented the existence even of any desire for an ex- 
eIll ption fronl attendance, or for leave to repair, ,vhere 
practicable, to any separate ,vorship. To deternline 
accurately the merits of the present practice ,vould 
require considerable discussion and detail; IllY present 
object is to note facts. 
17. In the British army the practice is, it nppears, 
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some\vhat more diversified. Under the general orders 
of the service, * Roman Catholic soldiers have for some 
time been every,vhere exempted from attending the 
service of the Church. In Ireland their officers resort 
to their chapels in company with them, in order to 
prevent their being tampered with by political ha- 
rangues; but the precaution hardly meets the sup- 
posed necessity, as the sermons are often in Irish. 
There was until recently no similar exemption for 
Protestant Dissenters ; probably because no rule of 
their religious communities in general forbids their at- 
tendance at the ,vorship of the Establishment; but in 
July, 1839, an order ,vas issued forbidding the exac- 
tion of cOlnpulsory attendance fron1 any soldier of 
a persuasion other than that of the Church.t At 
each military home station divine service is perforn1ed 
by local clergymen of the Church Establishment, in 
England; and in Scotland, either by those of the Es- 
tablishment, or of the Episcopal ComlTIunion, as the 
regÌ1uent lnay be Scotch or English. Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholics "rere entitled, in Scotland, 



 General Regulations and Orders of the Army, p. 240. 
t The following order has been issued by the Horse Guards:- 
" IIorse Guards, July 10, 183Ð.-In reference to the instructions con- 
tained in page 2-1:0 of the General Regulations and Orders of the Anny, 
the General Commanding-in-chief desires that commanding officers of 
reg:iluents and depôts will be partiçularly careful that no soldier, being 
a Homan Catholic, or of any religious persuasion differing from the 
Established Church, shan he cOml)elled to attend Divine worship of 
the Church of England; and that every soldipr shan be at fun liberty 
to attend the worship of Almighty God, aecording to the forms pre- 
scribed by his own rPligion, when military duty does not interfere. 
By command of the Right Hou. General Lord Hi}], Commandiug-in- 
('hief. - J ùH
 1\lAcDo
ALD, Adjutant-General:' 
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before the recent order, to I"epair to their respective 
Churches. The troops stationed in the forts in Scot- 
land are allo,ved the services of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man at the public expense. Thus it ,yould appear 
that the principle of the army is, a full toleration of 
all Dissenters; a recognition of the Established Church 
of Scotland in Scotland, of the Church of England 
generally. 
18. To continue our revie,v of public institutions: 
I am not a,vare that in the prisons or the ,vorkhouses 
of England, any persons have been, or, under the 
provisjons of the existing la\,"s, could be, up to the 
present year,:if: entertained as officers belonging to the 
establishments in any spiritual capacity, except clergy- 
Iuen of the Church of England. The ministers of 
other persuasions are generally admitted to attend 
those \vho desire their aid, ,vith more or less of free- 
dOln, according to the nature of the institution and its 
management. At Milbank Penitentiary, for instance, 
". h ich is a prison, and a correctional one, Roman 
Catholic priests are allo,veù to attend Roman Catholic 
, 
prisoners in the cases ,,,hen a desire to that effect is 
expressed, and the sanle liberty is also given to Pro- 
testant Dissenters under the provisions of the Gaol 
Act. The ROll1an Catholic prisoners, ho'\vever, in a 
large Inajority of cases, ,villingly and even gladly 
receive the instructions of the chaplain, and attend 
the ,vorship of the Church; some partake of the Holy 
COlllll1union according to the Liturgy, to ,vhich, I 


* 1841. (Note to fourth edition.) 
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should add, they are not admitted until after expressing 
a desire to renounce the peculiarities of Romanis1l1. 
During the sessions of Parlialllent for 1838 and 1839, 
a clause ,vas introduced, in the House of Commons, 
into a bill for the managen1ent of prisons, authorising' 
the appointnlent to gaols, under certain circull1stances, 
of ministers not belonging to the Church; but the bill 
,vas lost at an early stage, in the Upper House, in 
1838, and in 1839 it ,vas returned to the Commons 
without this particular clause, ,vhere it proceeded, and 
in due course becalne la,v. 
19. The aid of the State ,vas given in England up 
to the year 1839 to schools of t,vo kinds ; namely, 
to those in connection ,vith the Incorporated National 
Society, and those under the British and Foreign 
School Society. The former follo,v Dr. Bell, the latter 
Lancaster. The former give a definitively Church 
education, teaching the catechism, using prayer, and 
requiring attendance at the public worship of the 
Church; the latter adopt the Bible as their basis of 
religious instruction, and they ostensibly renounce ex- 
position of a controversial, or ,vhat should rather be 
called a doctrinal kind; this line, ho,vever, is far from 
being accurately observed in practice. An Unitarian 
,vitness lnade complaints, before a Parliamentary 
COlnnlittee in 1834:,* to the effect, that certain general 
doctrines of Christianity ,vere made part of the subject- 
luatter of instruction, in the central School of the 


* Report of a Committee of the House of Commons on Education, 
in 183,1:. Evidence of the Hev. Samuel \Yood, Qu.21i:i-2126. 
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Society. Upon - the subject of the Church, ho,,-evcr, 
it is understood that nothing is taught affecting the 
differences and separations that cxi
t in this country, 
which 11lay be terlned nothing absolutely. They do 
not rccognise di!'tinctions of religious COlllDlunion; nor, 
as I believe, a form of prayer. There are 
chools in 
connection ,vith theIn, conducted by Unitarians, and 
,,,here therefore the teaching probably do
s not exceed 
thcir very llarrO
N schedule of Christian doctrines. 
The principle of this grant for schools is greatly short 
of a full Church principle, and yet does not positivcly 
contravene it; nlainly, because it absolutcly ùisclaim
 
all sectarian teaching; secondarily, because schools 
are not so entirely appropriatcd to religion as to re- 
'-luire the ,vhole system of the Church in the san1C 
degree ,,,ith those institutions ,,-hich have no other 
cud, and are the paramount means for the attainment 
of that end. I have adverted else" here to the distinc- 
tion bet\vecn teaching a part ,vhich is avo,yedly sepa- 
rated by its o,vn act fron1 the "Thole, and bet,veen 
teaching a part as introductory to the ,vhole. The 
first practice is essentially ,vrong; the second n1ay not 
be so, though it may be in peculiar danger of bccon1illg 
so. It 11as been supposed * that half the children in 
the British and Foreign Society',; schools may he 
lneluhers of the Church of England; they are 
f conrse 
instructed in a part only of 'v hat they should believe 
and kno,v. It remains, ho,vever, indisputably true, 
that the only full schenle of instruction in religion re- 
.p H.cport on Education for 183-1. Evidence of :\Ir. Dunn, Qu. 29j-29ï. 
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cognised under the Parlialllentary grant, \vithin the 
lin1Ït I have nalned, ,vas that of the N atiollal Society, 
,vhich is like,vise that of the Church. 
20. In the year 1839, however, a plan of education 
,vas proposed to Parlialnellt by the adll1inistration of 
the day, ,vhich subsequently under,vcnt very large 
n10difications. Its objects, in the form which after 
llluch discussion it had assumed, "Then it received an 
uncontested vote of the House of Commons for 
30,000/. during the Session of 1840, ,vere apparently 
distinguished froln those of forIner grants up to 1838, 
in these t\VO principal particulars, neither of then1, I 
conceive, fairly open to exception: l1anlely, that it ,vas 
iIÎtended 
1. To establish an efficient systen1 of inspeGtion, 
,vith a due regard, as far as concerned the schools 
of the Church, to the authority of her spiritual 
rulers. 
2. To provide for the cases of localities, 'w'hich from 
destitution might be positively unable to raise the 
quota previou
ly prescribed as an indispensable 
condition of the aid of the governn1ent. 
The sum specified in this vote lvas also to provide for 
Scottish schools upon sÏ1nilar principles, and to aid in 
the establislu11ent of normal schools. It was to be 
adn1inistered by a Comn1ittee of Privy Council instead 
of the Board of Treasury, a change of Inanagel11ent 
,yhich seen1cd to betoken a transition from the fiscal 
to the higher or political character, and to enlarge b.y 
natural in1 plication the sphere of the agency of the 
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State in the Inatter of popular instruction. Facts 
have not yet transpired to enable us fully to deter- 
111il1e, ,vhether it is intended by this conlnlittee to 
grant aid irrespectively of religious differences: and 
the question, ,,-hich has excited the greatest popular 
jealousies, cannot 11 p to this tilnc be regarded as 
having assumed its finnl form. 
21. The next itelll ,vhich I have to notice, is one 
,vhich has the appearance of involving more decidedly 
a deviation from the Church prillcivle; it is a sInall 
vote taken annually in the estinlates for the benefit of 
Protestant Dissenting nlinisters, and of poor French 
refugee clergy. The latter part of this grant C,vhich 
alllounted for 1838 to 3,193l.) is so evidently chari- 
table, that it can hardly raise a question. As regards 
the fornler portion, it is put in charge of trustees belong- 
ing to the several bodies entitled the Three Denolnina- 
tiol1s, one of ,vhich is no,v really, though not by distinct 
profession, Unitarian. It still retains the Presbyterian 
nalne. Recently there ,vas a lnovement out of Parlia- 
lncnt among some of the Dissenters in favour of the 
discontinuance of this vote; the trustees immediately 
protested, and gave their reasons. From these it ap- 
peared, that the vote operated rather by ,yay of charity 
to the individuals, than of effective support to congre- 
gations. This plea, however, might be considered as 
tcrnlinating ,,
ith the lives of the present holders; hut, 
in point of fact, it appears that the nloney given ,vas 
originally a part of the private bounty of the CrO'Yll, 
".hich !)arliall1ent inherits ill virtue of the civil-list 
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con1pact, and ,vhich therefore must rather stand in the 
light of a debt than of a spontaneous gift, ,vith refer- 
ence to those fronl,vhonl at the present tinle it imme- 
diately proceeds. A snlall portion of the Ilouse of 
Commons divided against the grant in the year 1838, 
as an infringenlent of the voluntary principle; a very 
large majority passed it. 
22. I have no,v enumerated the public acts and 
practices iU1n1ediately bearing upon the question of 
Church and State ,vithin the borders of England. 
Negatively, indeed, H1uch nlore is suggested to the 
l11ind. \Vhile such n1asses of our population lie in 
darkness, and ,vithout access to the ordinances of the 
Church, much l11ight be said upon the n1elancholy 
truth, that the legislature is sadly neglectful of its duty 
in not 111aking any effort to,vards supplying that defi- 
ciency fronl its o,vn resources. Yet this neglect, ho,v- 
ever unfortunate or blame,vorthy, is distinct in its nature 
fronl positive acts done in contravention of Church 
principles; and is also nlore easily reparable. N or is 
this the place for the inquiry, by ,vhat positive mea- 
sures the outline of the principle of national religion 
nlay require to be filled up. 
23. Let us now turn to the realm of Ireland, ,vhich, 
as presenting l110re serious anonlalies, is less easily 
disposed of. The points for consideration under this 
head are-the College of 1\1 a Yl1ooth; the Regiu111 Do- 
uunl; the National System of Education, together 
,,-ith a brief reference to the Kildare Place Society; 
the ell1ployment of chaplains in gaols; and the ar- 
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l'angenlent recently established in the ne\" scheme of 
a Poor La,v for that country. 
24. The support of the College of Maynooth ,vas 
originally undertaken by the Protestant Parliament 
of lreland, in the anticipation, ,vhich has since proved 
IniseraLly fallacious, that a more loyal clas
 of priests 
\vould be produced by dll education at hon1e than by a 
foreign one, and that a gradual n1itigatioll ill the fea- 
tures of Irish ROlllanislll ,vould be produced, ,vhcn its 
lninisters ,vere no longer fau1iliarised "yith its condition 
in continental countries 'v here it still remained the re- 
ligion of the State, or brought into contact ,vith the 
revolutionary principles then so prevalent in France. 
Instead of ". hich, it has been found that the facility of 
cd ucation at hOlne has opened the priesthood to a 
lo,,
er and less cultivated class, and one more liable 
to the influence of secondary motives. I t can hardly 
be denied that this is a ,vell-Illerited disappoilltn1ent. 
If the State gives anything of pecuniary support to 
Romanism in Ireland, it should, in consistency, give 
everything. Unless it is bound in conscience to Inain- 
tain the national Church as God's appointed vehicle 
of religious truth, it seen1S that it should adopt as its 
rule the numbers and the needs of the several classes 
of religionists; and in either aspect the claim of the 
ROlnan Catholic is infinitely the strongest. In amount 
this grant is niggardly and ul1,vorthy. In principle it 
is 'rholly vicious; and it can hardly fail to be a thorn 
in the siùe of the State of these countries, so long as it 
lllay continue. 'Vhen foreigners express their af3to- 
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l1ishnlent at finding that ,ve support in Ireland the 
Church of a smalllninority, "\'ve 111ay tell thenl that \ve 
support it, on the high ground of conscientious neces- 
sity, for its truth; but ho\v can ,ve evince the con- 
sistency ,vhich so elevated a principle requires fronl its 
professors, ,vhile \ve are bound to support an institu- 
tion, ,vhose avo,ved and legitimate purpose it is con- 
stantly to denounce that truth as falsehood? If, in- 
deed, our faith be pledged to the College, by all llleans 
let us acquit ourselves of the obligation; but it is most 
unfortunate that it should be discharged by annual 
votes of the House of COInmons in a forIn ,yhich, espe- 
cially ,vhile unexplained, seeIns to make us annually 
rene1V the compact, and exhibits at once our jealous 
parsimony, our lax principles, and our erroneous cal- 
culations. 
25. As this, how.ever, is a question on ,vhich the 
arguments each way require to be carefully compared 
together, I ,viII state in detail those historical circun1- 
stances \vhich n1ay be urged, at the least ,vith great 
plausibility, in support of the proposition that the grant 
to IVlaynooth College, unless forfeited by distinct n1al- 
versation on the part of the directors of the institution, 
is to be regarded as virtually obligatory upon us in 
good faith, according to the spirit of the Irish Union. 
Provision is Il1ade for its foundation by the Act of the 
Irish Parliament 35 Geo. III. ch. 21 (1795), \yhich 
recites as follo,vs in the preamble :- 
" 'Vhel'eas, by the la,vs no,v in force in this king- 
dom, it is not la,vful to endow any college or senlinary 
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for the education exclusively of persons professing the 
ROlnan Catholic religion, and it is no" heconlc expe- 
dient that a senlinary should be established for that 
purpose: be it therefore enacted," &c., that certain 
parties " shall he trustees for the purpose of establish- 
ing, endo,ving, and lnaintaining one acadenlY for the 
education only of persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion;" and shall have po,ver to receive sub- 
scri ptions to enable thenl so to do, and to purchase 
lands up to 10001. per annUJ1z. 
And then enacts, in the tenth clause, that 8000l. 
fro111 the supplies for the service of the year Inay Lc 
applied "to,vards establishing the said academy." 
A further sum of 7000l. ,vas granted to,vards erect- 
ing the buildings by the Appropriation Act of 1796 
(36 Geo. III. ch. I, cl. 31). 
A further sum of 10,0001. in 1i97 (37 Geo. III. 
eh. 4, cl. 19), to complete the building, "and for 
1 " 
ot ler purposes. 
A further sun1 of 10,302l. in 1798 (38 Geo. III. 
eh. 10, cl. 26). 
In 39 Geo. III. ch. 7, for 1799, I find no provision. 
In 40 Geo. III. ch. 3, cl. 22, for 1800, 8000i. 
" towards defraying the charge of the full establish- 
111ent of the Roman Catholic senlinary for one year." 
26. The Act 40 Geo. III. ch. 85, makes further pro- 
vision for the governnlent of the seminary. In the 
Act of 1795 the four principal Judges of Ireland, ,vith 
a number of Roman Catholics, ,vere appointed Trus- 
tees, and invested ,vith visitorial po,vers. In this Act 
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the ex officio trusteeships are destroyed, and the 
Judges ,vho had held then1, together ,vith the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, are constituted ex officio vi- 
sitors. Three Roman Catholics are joined ,vith thcln 
in that capacity. They are required to visit trien- 
niall y, and at other times 'v hen ordered by the Lord 
Lieutenant. But in all matters relating to the exer- 
cise, doctrine, and discipline of Romanisn1, the visi- 
torial powers are only to be exercised by the visitors 
of that profession. 
27. In February, 1807, the Government proposed, 
and 1\11'. Perceval objected to, the enlargen1ent of the 
grant from 80001. to 13,000l.* 
In lVlarch, 1807, on the report of the resolution, 
1\'11'. Perceval opposed the increase, at greater length; 
and ,vas supported by :\11'. Bankes and IV1r. 'Vilber- 
force; resisted by Sir John Kewport, Mr. Grattan, 
Lord i\1ahon, and Lord Ho\vick. 1\1r. Perceval said, 
" the united legislature were bound by the principles 
of good faith to continue the grant."t The increase 
,vas carried on that occasion ,vithout division. 
l\Tr. Perceval, on his accession to power, reduced the 
grant to its original an10unt, and continued it upon 
that scale. 
In l\Iarch, 1811, 
Ir. Hutchinson argued for its en- 
largen1ent, and divided on the recommittal of the Re- 
solution of the Committee of Supply for that purpose, 
in a minority of 12 to 30.=1= 


* IIansard's Par1iamentary Debates, viii. Ð37. 
t Ibid., ì079. :t Ibid., xix. 518. 
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28. In March, 1812, on the proposal,. by the Go- 
verillucllt, of a grant of 89731., Sir Jolin N e,vport 
JTIovcd its increase to 13,0001., and ,vas supported hy 
1\11'. Grattan, IVIr. \Vhitbread, and others. lIe ,vas 
opposed by 1\11'. Secretary Ryder, ,vho said, " If this 
had been the first tinle of proposing the grant itself, 
11e did not hesitate to say that he ,vould vote against 
it;" and by 1\lr. Perceval, ,vho stated, "that he was 
against the principle of the grant altogether." "He 
supported the grant as it stood, because it ,vas one of 
those \vhich the Parlialnent of Ireland thonght ,vise 
to preserve at the Union-because he ,found it, in 
fact, given over to England as ]Ja1"t of the Union. If 
the grant had been fairly open to oppos
tion after the 
U nioll, he certainly should have been disposed to re- 
strict it; because he thought, on principle, that it \vas 
\vrong for a State, endeavouring to establish a parti- 
cular systenl of religion, to provide a public supply for 
the maintenance, encouragelnent, and propagation of 
another."* 
It ,vas argued in these debates, by those friendly to 
the extension of the grant, that as Parli<.-unellt had C01l1- 
mitted itself to the principle, it should proceed to giyc 
it full effect. t 
From a return, recently presented,t it appears t11at, 
in the year 1807, the payn1ent actually made to the 
Trustees of the College amounted to only 8907l.: a 


* Ilansard's ParIian1cntary I)ebates, Sel:;8Íon 1813, viii. 1226. 
t :rver. Lord's volume, entitled' l\faynooth CoJ]('ge,' gives Inuch usc- 
ful information relating to the whole subject of this grant. 
:t Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons), No. 438, Session 1840. 
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sum larger, ho\vever, by fifteen hundred pounds than 
the grants of the years from 1801 to 1806, ,vhich 
seem to have amounted invariably to 7384l. 
Such are the historical details. 
29. I have thought that this statement of particulars 
might be interesting fronl its bearing upon a question 
of some n10ment-nanlely, ho,v far, in honour, a right 
of prescription (of course voidable by misconduct,) 
may be thought, under such circumstances, to have 
gro,vn up in the course of forty-five years, and by 
virtue of the Union. 'Vith the strongest feelings in 
respect to the abstract lnerits of the grant, I cannot 
but feel, after much reflection, that there is con- 
siderable weight in such a plea. 
30. The Regium Donum is a gift annually voted in 
Pàrliament for the partial support of Presbyterian mi- 
nisters in Ireland; and a portion of the participators 
are reputed to hold Arian and Socinian. doctrines. 
Such being the case, it will in all probability be very 
generally confessed, that the grant, ,vere it at our free 
discretion, is unjustifiable; ,vhile, in another point of 
vie,v, having been originally given to those ,vho be- 
lieved in the Holy Trinity, it serves to illustrate the 
difficulty in which governments entangle themselves, 
,vhen they covenant with arbitrary systen1s of opinion, 
and not ,vith the Church alone. The opinion passes 
away, but the gift remains. The fault ,vas in acting 
under a condition, whose fulfilment it did not lie 
,vithin the State's jurisdiction sufficiently to enforce. 
But its name imports that this grant is one ,vhich was 
VOL. II. X 
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established by the Sovereign, and i'5 inherited by the 
Legislature of the present day unùer con1pact, in a 
luanneI' ITIuch resembling that to the Protestant dis- 
senting ministers of England. 
31. "r e come next to the grants for the Kildare 
Place Society, and for the National System of Educa- 
tion, in Ireland. Th forn1er was exactly analogous in 
principle to the grants no,v 111ade to the British and 
Foreign School Society, the difference in detail being, 
that the Kilùare Place Society did not enlploy the 
Bible a8 the exclusive basis of religious instruction. 
They concurred, ho,vever, in the main point, that of 
precluding instruction in what are tern1ed, sOlne,vhat 
vaguely, peculiar doctrines. As respects the latter, 
,ye are here concerned not ,vith its practice, but its 
principles. Its original object ,vas to encourage, ra- 
ther than to afford, a joint education to children of all 
denominations in Ireland in ITIoral and literary instruc- 
tion. The first branch ,vas to con1prise as much of 
Scri ptul>e reading, in the forn1 of extracts, as could be 
agreed on by a board cOlnposecl fron1 the several reli- 
gious denolninations of the Church, the Presbyterians, 
and the Ron1an Catholics. The funds voted ,vere in- 
tended to build school-houses, supply requisites, and 
afford gratuities to deserving nlasters. Thé several 
classes ,vere also permitted to have the use of the 
buildings, out of school-hours, for separate religious 
instruction. A certain portion of the week "
as to be 

et apart for that object. The Bible, or any cate- 
chisnls, subject to the approbation of the 111embers 
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of the board professing each persuasion respectively, 
Dlight then be introduced. The idea does not appear 
to have been that the State should supply the people 
with an education in R.oluanism, so far as it can be 
collected from Lord Stanley's letter to the Duke of 
IJeinster in 1831, which ,vas the basis of the scheme. 
There have been, ho\vever, practical departures fronl 
that letter, \vhich ought to have been the charter of the 
system, of a very important kind, over and above any 
cases which Inay have occurred of glariug and punish- 
aLle abuse. The plan now pursued is, to pay salaries 
instead of gratuities to the teachers; and tIle aUlount 
of fees and local subscriptions is, I apprehend, very 
sIn all. The State, therefore, is likely to become the 
paYlnaster for the \vhole instruction, and consequently 
responsible for the \vhole. The board have like\vise 
authorised the introduction of the separate instruction 
during school-hours-another very important devi- 
ation, intended probably to conciliate opponents, but 
not apparently at all relnovil1g, probably rather en- 
hancing, the liability to serious objections in point of 
princi pIe. 
32. 'Vhen the Irish Poor Law Bill of 1837 ,vas 
under discussion, a division took place in the House of 
Conllions against the clause, \vhich authorised the 
appointment of chaplains to the workhouses, either of 
the Established or of the Roman Church, or belong- 
ing to SOlne body of Protestant Dissenters; \vhen it 
,vas carried by a large nlajority. In the Bill of the 
year 1838 there ,vas a sin1Ïlar clause, authorising the 
x2 
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Commissioners to appoint in any \vorkhouse one chap- 
lain of the Church, one of the Roman cOffilnunion, and 
one being a Protestant Dissenter, \vhich becanle la,v.* 
33. By the Act 50 Geo. III., ch. 103, sect. 47, and 
again by the Act 7 Geo. l\r., ch. 74, sect. 68, each 
anù every grand jury may appoint, and are required 
to appoint, a chaplain of the Established Church of 
England and Ireland to the several gaols in Ireland; 
and, if they are required by the Court, to appoint also 
a Protestant dissenting chaplain; and likewise, if si- 
Inilarly required by the Court., to appoint a chaplain 
of the Roman Church. This provision has been pro- 
ductive of serious difficulties in practice, which in one 
case have been brought under the notice of the public. 
34. It is fair, ho,vever, to observe, that, ,vhatever 
objection, abstract or practical, 111ay fairly lie against 
either of the t\VO last-cited Acts in respect of the pro- 
visions to which allusion has been made, yet the cases 
of paupers confined in ,vorkhouses, and still more of 
pri '3oners immured in gaols, are not to be confounded 
with those of persons free to act for themselves. They 
have no pecuniary resources to assist in supporting a 
minister of religion. They have not even the un- 
controuled power of locolllotion to resort to one. It is 
indeed possible to reply, that the latter objection may 
be met by giving a minister access to the establish- 
ment: and that the former \vould establish a similar 
claim on behalf of aU the destitute throughout the 
kingdon1. Still there remains behind a notion, that 
* 1 and 2 Vict. c. 56, sect. 48. 
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persons confined are not free agents-that they are not 
therefore competent to exercise an impartial judgment 
in matters of religion-and that it might be unfair, 
and in the nature of seduction rather than conversion, 
to take advantage of their dependent position for the 
purpose of bringing them over to the Church. There 
is more of sho\v than substance in such a charge. If 
no temporal favours follow the reception of the ordi- 
nances of the Church, I see nothing to render it iln- 
pure; but the foregoing remarks may sho,v that if, 
in a spirit of indulgence, these enactments be made 
for ,vorkhouses and prisons, they do not establish a 
precedent fronl \vhich general endo\vment can fairly 
be deduced. 
35. Under the tenth section of the Act 6 Geo. IV., 
ell. 87, provision is lnade for giving public encourage- 
Inel1t to the establishment of places of ,vorship in 
foreign to,vns, to ,vhich British subjects may resort in 
considerable n unl bel's for the purposes of trade or other- 
,vise. rrhe Secretary of State may order any consul 
to advance for the support of a chaplain, or to,vards 
the n1aintenance of Divine service, or the expenses of 
burial-grounds, or towards procuring either a place 
of ,vorship or a burial-groun.d (according to the prin- 
ciples either of the Scottish or of the English Church 
establishnlents), any sum not exceeding such alllount 
of voluntary subscriptions as may be raised for the 
purpose at the time, or from year to year. The tem- 
J!oral affairs of congregationB thus forlned are regu- 
lated by the residents, subject to the control of the 
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consul. The chaplains of the Church of England, 
,vho are those usually appointed, are licensed by the 
Bishop of London. 
3G. I have no,v concluded the revie,v of the 
practice of government throughout the United King- 
dOlll, as respects its regard to the duty of adherence 
to the faith and communion of the Church. And, 
chequered as is the picture it presents, we must next 
cOlltem plate one of a colouring yet more unsatisfactory 
to the eye ,vhich d,vells with desire on the picture of 
religious unity, and on the authority and fixedness of 
puLlic institutio
s, as alflong the hun1all instrluncnts 
of promoting it. 'Ve are no,v to consider ho\v, 
throughout the various colonial dependencies of the 
British Cro,vn, their respective governments, ,vith the 
corresponding departInents at home, are at the pre- 
sent day regulating their conduct ,vith respect to the 
support and propagation of religion. 
37. 'fhe diocesan divisions of these territories are at 
present arranged as follo,vs:- 
1. In North An1erica. The dioceses of Quebec and 
of Toronto, together embracing the whole United Pro- 
vince of Canada; of Nova Scotia; and of Nc\vfound- 
land, ,vith the Bernludas. The erection of a bishopric 
of Ne\v Bruns,vick has also been contemplated, but I 
believe postponed. 
2. In the 'Vest Indies. The dioceses of Jamaica, 
,vith the Bahamas; and of Barbadoes, including the 
ren1aining islands and the province of British Guiana. 
3. In the Melliterranean. It is understood to he 
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contenlplated to place a Bishop in SOllle central posi- 
tion, for the care of the numerous British Churches 
planted both in the colonies or posts ,vhich we occupy, 
and in the territories of other sovereigns. 
4. In Australia. A bishopric was erected in the 
year 1835. The enterprising persons who projected 
the colonisation of Ne,v Zealand, by a bill in 1838, 
proposed to enact that a Bishop should be appointed 
for those islands; - and arrangelnents are now in pro- 
gress for giving effect to this design. 
5. In the, East Indies, the bishopric of Calcutta has 
been divided, and t\VO additional sees erected, in Madras 
and Bombay, for those Presidencies respectively. 
38. The full or partial recognition of any diocesan 
authority other than that of the National Church by the 
ll10ther-country, appears to be confined to the cases of 
the Ionian Islands, Malta, Gibraltar, Lo\ver Canada, 
Trinidad, and the Mauritius; none of ,vhich ,vere colo- 
nies founded by England, and in all \vhich, Oll cOIning 
into possession of them, ,ve found an already existing 
ecclesiastical organisation. Pecuniary aid is, ho,vever, 
given to bishops or vicars-general of the Roman COln- 
lllunion in Newfoundland, Upper Canada, Ne\v South 
'Vales, and Van Diemen's Land. In none of these 
cases (except one item of 751. pe')'" annu1n) do the funds 
proceed from the British Treasury. The Dutch form of 
religion is supported at the Cape, and in one or t,vo other 
colonies) upon the same principle, I apprehend, as that 
which applies to the first of the t,vo classes just mentioned. 
39. It should, ho\vever, be ren1arked, that although 
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the colonies are nlore spotted than the U l1ited King- 
don1, with the recognition of religious diversities in the 
ecclesiastical policy of the State; yet, on the other 
hand, ,ve have not the saIne degree or perhaps kind of 
responsibility to them, ,vhich ,ve have to,vards the 
people at hOll1e, because they are not placed in the 
same closeness of latural union and dependence. 
The relations in ,vhich ,ve stand to the subordinate 
formations generalJy, are very different from those 
subsisting bet,veell the ruler and the subject among 
ourselves. The po,ver of the State to retain them in 
poli tical connection ,vi th this country is ill uch smaller, 
nay, the right is very much less determinate, than 
those ,vhich it possesses over all persons residing 
within, ,vhat may with much propriety be terlned, 
the natural linlits of these rea]nls. Those, ,vho 
repair to them, often do it under such circumstances, 
and such a sense of civil equality, and ,vith such 
inadequate instruction respecting the Church, that 
they do not brook the idea of ,vhat they errone- 
ously deem a preference given to a particular schenle 
of mere opinions for political purposes. In all ,vhich 
is no\v to be set do\vn, there is no blame intended, 
generally speaking, to '\vhat has been Inerely per- 
lnitted; but only ,vhere there has been a sacrifice of 
our o\vn national conscience, by a Illoral participation 
in the doing of ,vhat its la,vs must have condeu1ned. 
40. It Inust also be observed, that there are real and 
Ìnlportant distinctions to be taken ,vith respect to the 
varieties of relation bet\veen our several colonies 
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and the mother country. Such of them as are only 
the adoptive children of the elnpire, and have been 
received into it ,vhen already adult, '\vith their o,vn 
fixed institutions, or at least '\vith a prevalent religion 
other than that established at hOlne, are very dif- 
ferently circumstanced from those \vhich have gone 
forth from our o\vn bosom, and have been reared by 
us fronl infancy. To refrain from rooting up \vhat '\ve 
have found enjoying an actual existence, Loth in the 
law and in, the formed convictions of the people, is 
very distinct from encouraging or assisting that \vhich 
is newly proposed, an
 111uch lnore froln being our- 
selves the authors of fresh diversities. The secular 
rights of the Roman Catholic Church in Lo\ver 
Canada were a part of the original contract by \v hich 
we hold the province, in this case a real treaty. And 
this admiseion does not involve any ans\ver to the 
inquiry, ,vhether such a contract ought to have been 
franIed. The distinction in principle ,viII not apply, 
,vhere we have given State assistance as from our- 
selves to the Roman Catholic religion, or any other 
not included in the compact of the constitution. 
41. The principle upon which alone, as I appre- 
hend, our colonies, speaking generally, can be go- 
verned, is that of preserving the good \vill of their 
inhabitants. The highest function of the State \vith 
regard to then1 seenlS to be this; to arbitrate an10ng 
the different elelnents of which their societies are conl- 
posed, and gently to endeavour to give a moral pre- 
dorninance to the nobler over the Il1eaner of those 
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elements. 'Ve must frankly recognise such limits to 
the n10ral action of the State, as the actual nature of 
things seems itself to ilnpose. .1-\ partial and defective 
form of political association ,vill not bear to be charged 
,vith that vigour of vital circulation, ,vhich belùngs to 
it only ,vhen entire. Still, let us observe these rules: 
to maintain tIH:
 lTIoral. dignity of example; to ain1 at 
distinguishing bet,veen that ,vhich belongs to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and that which upon the re- 
sponsibility of others it allo,vs; anù so far as ,ve exercise 
a really sovereign function, to ren1elnLer that ,ve are 
bound by the 11108t solenln obligations to promote the 
extension of true religion. * I no,v proceed to details. 
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lie I cannot withhold from the reader the fonowing extract from a 
spl'f'ch of the Bishop of London, de1ivered to a 1neeting of " 1nerchants, 
bankers, and traders;' at the 
Iansion House, April 8, HMO:- 
" E\yery nation having a distinct po1itical existence of its own is one 
province of God"s universal clnpire, entrusted by the Supreme Ruler 
of the world with certain powers and functions, in order to the fur- 
therance and final accornp1isl11nent of that great design of mercy, upon 
\V hich all I-lis l)rovidcntial movements have a sure, though, ]wrJJaps, an 
unseen bearing-the sanctification and final salvation of mankind. 
The operations of human governments, their Jaws, their enterprises, 
hav(', indeed, only a visible reference to time, but their effects n1ust ex- 
tend to eternity. The true glory of a nation, its stability and chances 
of prosperity, are, in my opinion, to be measured by thc degree in 
which it ans
\'crs the purpose of its institution, and that purpose is the 
happiness of 111ankind; anù surely the happiness of mankind is to be 
Ineasured by the place "hich they occupy in the scale of Christian 
knowledge and Christian practice. And let it not IJC said, that the 
duty of a Christian governlnent in this respect is to be limited within 
the narrow ùounùb of its ùOInestic territories. Let it not be saiù, that 
we IJave enough to ùo to provide for the Christian interests of onr 
peo}Jlc at hOllie, without troubling ourselves as to the spiritual state of 
those" 110 go to a distance from us. If the wan of waters which seems 
to say to the alnbition of an insular people, 'Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no further,' bc itself the nleans of conveying thcir fleets and ar- 
n1Ïes to the 11108t ùi
tant corners of the globe, and thereby cstablishing 
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42. The following table * presents an authentic 8ta- 
tistical account of the pecuniary support afforded to 
religion in the colonies under various forIns of profes- 
sion, up to the year 1839: a separate tahle ,viII exhibit 
the case of our East Indian empire. No later infor- 
mation has been supplied to Parliament. 


a dominion which now interlaces itse1f, as it were, with the dominions 
of every existing empire in the world, is tIle government of that State 
exonerated from providing for its subjects that which to them is the 
one thing needful, but which they have not the means of pl'oviding for 
thelnselves? Is this a doctrine to be maintained in a Christian as- 
sembly? "7'hat! are the distant members of an empire to be separated 
and dissociated from its head in that which ought, on the contrary, to 
be the very principle of vitality of the whole, the enduring bond of 
connection? ShaH no genial influences flow from the centre to the cir- 
cumference of the national system, when the whole ought to be instinct 
with the same life and fined with the same energies? If these distant 
and less regarded extremities of the body poJitic become diseased, and 
at length mortify, perhaps, and fall off, or are amputated, what is usu
 
ally the cause? \V'hy, it is that the true life blood of the nation is not 
propelled frOll1 the nation's heart, to circulate freely through its extre- 
mities. Yes, my Lord, it is even so: it is not the remembrance of a 
comnlon origin, the tie which binds the exile to his father-land, but 
which becomes weaker and weaker as generation follows generation; 
it is not the use of a common language; it is not the sense of advan- 
tages resulting frOlll commercial relationship; it is not the dread of 
superior power ;-it is not any, nor all, of these that can surely perpe- 
tuate the filial connection which binds a colony to its parent State. 
No, my Lord: it is rather the tie of a common religion and a common 
Church; it is the holy brotherhood of faith; it is the c1anship of the 
temple and the altar; 'one Lord, one faith, one baptism;' a commu- 
nityof opinion and of fee1ing on the most interesting and important 
subjects that can occupy tlle human mind, l)reserving the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. Look, lilY Lord, for a moment to the re- 
sult of experience. 'Vrhat ",as the case \\ ith our American eolonies? 
'Yhen they threw off their al1egiance to the British Crown, the persons 
who, to the last, maintained their fidelity, and sacrificed an to their 
loyalty, were the true, faithful, sincere, devotpJ. members of the Episco- 
pal Church, the Church of their fathers' hOlne," 
* Parliamentary Paper, Session 1839 (l2th February), No. 33. I be- 
lieve there was a provi:Ûon, amounting to about 7001. annually, for thp 
'Vesleyans in Upper Canada, which has been Olnitted froll1 this table. 
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Church Church Dutch Church 
No. COLONY. of of of TOTAL. 
England. Scotland. Church. Rome. 
æ. s. d. æ. s. d. -ë. s. d. æ. s. d. of.. s. d. 
1 Gibraltar . .. 745 7 4 300 0 0 1,045 
. . . . . 7 4 
2 l\Ialta . . . . 8
6 17 6 . . . . . . 8
6 17 6 
3 Ionian Isles . . . (jS5 0 0 . . . . 91 0 0 7
6 0 0 
4 Heligoland . . . . . . . 270 0 0 .. 270 0 0 
5 Sierra Leone. 586 0 0 . . . . . . 5H6 0 0 
6 Bathurst, River Gamhia 400 0 0 . . .. . . 400 0 0 
7 Cape of Good Hope 2.313 15 0 200 0 0 5.547 2 2 200 0 0 8.260 17 2 
B 1\lau I'Ì tius . . . 1.373 12 0 .. . . 2,595 0 0 3,968 12 0 
Diocese of Quebec: 
9 Lo\\ er Canada 4.507 0 0 200 0 0 . . 2.000 0 0 6,707 0 0 
10 F pper Canada . 7.476 15 10 1.482 0 0 . . 1, 600 0 0 10.458 15 10 
Diocese ot' Nova 
colia: 
11 
O\'a Scotia . 6,074 5 7 75 0 0 .. .. 6,149 5 7 
12 New Brunswick 541 B 4 50 0 0 . . 50 0 0 641 B 4 
13 Prince Ed\\ard'sIsland 165 0 0 . . . . . . 165 0 0 
14 r\ewfouudland . 3
)2 17 2 . . 75 0 0 46ï 17 2 
15 Bermuda . . . 1,815 2 8 66 13 4 . , . . 1,881 16 0 
Dioce,(' of J aruaica : 
16 Jamuica . 36,610 0 0 6S3 6 8 . . 550 0 0 37.8t3 6 8 
17 Bahamas . . . 2,087 16 6 700 0 0 . . . . 2,787 16 6 
Diocese of llaruat10es & 
the Leeward Islands: 
18 Barbadoes. 10,8C6 13 4 . . . . . . 10,
6G 13 4 
19 Grenada . . . 1,785 13 3 . . .. . . 1.';85 13 3 
20 St. Vincent's 1.736 1 8 . . . . . . ) ,736 1 8 
21 Dominica . . . 467 15 0 . . . . . . 46ï 15 0 
22 Antig'lIa . 4.342 0 0 . . . . . . 4,342 0 0 
23 Montserrat . 660 0 0 . . . . . . 660 0 0 
24 St. Christopher's. 1,880 17 6 . . . . . . I.8HO 17 6 
25 Nevis . . . . 113 0 0 . , .. .. 113 0 0 
26 Tortola and the} 250 0 0 250 0 0 
27 \ïrA'in islands . . . . . . 
28 Trinidi.1l1 . 1,854 10 10 . . . . 3.262 0 0 5,116 10 10 
2
 Tob'lgo . . . 713 0 0 . . . . . . 713 0 0 
30 St. Lucia . . 427 15 0 . . , . . . 427 15 0 
British Guiana: 
31 Demerara and Esse-} 12.llS 15 0 3.029 0 0 585 14 4 1.3';0 5 8 17,103 15 0 
quibo . . . 
32 Bel'bice . . . 7.290 19 0 1 .745 0 0 . . 540 5 8 9.5';6 4 8 
33 II onduras . . . . 922 0 5 .. . . . . 922 0 5 
Diocese of Au"-tra1ia: 
3-1 N e\\ 
outh Wales 8,596 7 0 700 0 0 . . 1.830 0 0 11, 126 7 0 
35 Van Di
men's Land. 4,9ï8 4 0 400 0 0 . . 300 0 0 5.6';8 4 0 
86 'Vest ern Australia 300 0 0 . . . . . , 300 0 0 
37 Southern Australia 250 0 0 .. . . . . 250 0 0 
38 Ceylon. . 7.319 11 0 .. 483 8 0 . . 7.8:32 19 0 
39 St. Helena. . . 946 10 0 . . . . 946 10 0 
--- --- -- 
13-1.450 10 11 9,967 6 8 6,886 4 6 14.736 Il 4 165,431 6 9 
Cape of Good Hope (vide 
o. 7) Wesleyan 
1i1Jistt'r, . . . . . . 75 0 0 
'lTpper Canada (t,ide 
o. 10) Unitf'd Synod. . . . . . . . . . 636 6 8 
Jamaica (ttÌde No. 16) Wesle
an Chapel (voted by House of Assembly) . 500 0 0 
Jamaica (vide No. 16) Baptbt Chapel 
ditto 
 . . . . . . . 600 0 0 
Jamaica (t'ide No. 16) Jews' 8)nagoguc.. ' ditto. . . . . 1.000 0 0 
-- 
GENERAL TOTAL 168,242 13 5 
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43. This table, ho,vever, if taken alone, is far from 
affording complete information with respect to the ec- 
clesiastical policy of England in her colonies; and I 
shall add some of the more important details, com- 
mencing ,vith the recently united provinces of Canada. 
Mr. Pitt included in the Constitutional Act of 1791 
a provision (in conformity with the tenour of ancient 
instructions to governors, to promote every,vhere the 
worship of the Church), that one seventh part of all 
wild lands in those colonies should be reserved, in the 
progress of survey and settlement, for the use of " a 
Protestant clergy;" and the crown ,vas also em- 
powered by a separate clause to create rectories of 
the Church of England, endowed with ecclesiastical 
rights. 
44. It was at the same time provided, that the 
Roman Catholic clergy should continue to receive 
tithe as theretofore, except that it ,vas to be only pay- 
able by persons adhering to their own comulunion. 
From this source they are stated to derive a very 
liberal provision. They have also been in the receipt, 
from the time of the conquest, of a considerable 
amount annually, arising from seignorial rights exer- 
cised by the seulinary of St. Sulpice over a large and 
valuable territory, which includes the island and city of 
Montreal. Some lawyers have given an opinion, that 
this body had acquired by prescription an equitable 
title to these domains; others have contended, that 
they had no proprietary rights ,vhatever to the income 
which they thus realised. By an ordinance of June, 
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1840, * passed ill the face of great opposition froin the 
local population of British origin, and 110'V cOllfirlneù, 
the title has been legally e
tablished, the ecclesiastics 
of the selninary incorporated, and provision lnade for the 
COll11TIl1tation of all the feudal dues U})Oll terms ,vhich, 
[ts is stated, ,viII largely increase the actual revenues 
of the SCln i nary . Th.e R0111al1 Catholic Bishop of 
Quebec receives 1000l. annually from the funds of 
this country; a paYluent ,vhich is to terlninate, I 
believc, ,vith the life of the present incumbent. 
45. 'Vith respect to rectories of the Church of Eug- 
land, a sInall number exist in Lo,ver Canada; and, in 
the Upper Province, fifty-six ,vere constituted by in- 
strlnncnts nnder the great seal, during the administra- 
tion of Lord Seaton.t Glebes, averaging about 400 
acres of ,riIcl lands, were a::,signed to each. The le- 
gality of their title ,vas questioned, and has beell 
established. 
46. For many years after the passing of the Act of 
1791, the ,vild lands reserved were of little value, and 
it ,vas assluned that in conformity ,vith the general 
tenour of colonial practice, they ,vould be enjoyed by 
the Church of England alone. But in the progress 
of tÏ1ne they became intrinsically of more importance, 
and the agitation of many political questions bet,veen 
the colonies and the 1110ther country gave rise to lI1any 
new claims affecting them. First, a demand ",Tas 


* Par1ialnentary Paper, Session 1841, No. 13, Ordinanee 164. 
t Ibid., 391, Session 1836. History of the Church in Upper Canada, 
by the Rev. W. Bettridge. 1838. 
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made on the part of the Church EstablisluTIent of 

cotland to a part proprietorship; then other sects 
also advanced similar pretensions on their o,vn behalf; 
,vhile the democratic party in general were nluch 
ll10re inclined to devote all the proceeds to the pur- 
poses of general ed ucatiol1. Soule persons in Upper 
Canada were strongly of opinion, that all Protestant 
denominations should have a share, but that the 
Church of Rome should be strictly excluded. It 
would be a ,vaste of time to detail the varied schelne
 
which were proposed and pressed upon the home go- 
vernnlents, for the final disposal of the lands. TheÌr 
general effect was to bear ,vitness, that the principles 
of national religion had not been transplanted ",.ith 
any of their original vigour from Great Britain into 
the provil1ce
 she still retains in North America, more 
than into those which she lost in the last century. 
47. In the mean time an Act of the year 1827 had 
given power to sell one fourth of the lands, to fund 
the proceeds, and to apply the interest arising there- 
from to the originally contelTIplated purposes. About 
five years ago a portion of this interest began, in 
Lo".er Canada, to be elnployed for the support of Pres- 
byterian 111inisters. A part also of the unsold lands 
,vas leased. Still all parties, the small (though highly 
respectable) minority* ,vhich supported the exclusive 
claim of the Church, or of the two Establishments, 
included, concurred in declaring, that sonle measure 
of a legislative description, embodying a definitive ar- 
* See, for instance, Chief Justicf' Robinson's' Canada and the Canada 
BilL' 
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rangemcnt under imperial authority, "ras absolutely 
necessary for the peace of the Province of Upper 
Canada. On the part of the Church it was felt, that, 
presuming her title to be clear in equity, still the un- 
productive state of the great bulk of the propertý, and 
its apparent magnitude in the jealous eye of the colonial 
public, Inade it dcsirabJe by any reasonable sacrifice of 
extreme rights to bring it into a forIn less disputable in 
point of law" and Illore available in practice. 
48. During the parliamentary session of 1840 a 
colonial act was sent home from Upper Canada, pro- 
viding for the sale of the whole of the reserve lands, 
and for their division anlong all the religious bodies 
whose existence ,vas noticed in the statutes of the 
colony, according to their estimated numbers. The 
Act like\vise contained provisions for subjecting the 
proceeds of the sales of such reserves as had already 
been disposed of under the Imperial Act of the year 
1827 to the sallIe la,v of distribution, and for investing 
the entire proceeds in the public securities of the 
provInce. 
The rule of division ,vas to be as follows :-one- 
fourth to the Church of England; one-fourth to the 
Scottish and all other Presbyterians; and one-half to 
the remaining bodies, of which the Romanists and the 
'V e
leyans were the most considerable. The measure 
contained no recognition whatever of any rights 
created under the Act of 1791; and the Governor, 
in transmitting the Act for approbation at h01l1e, 
declared that he could not have been sanguIne 
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enough to anticipate a settlement so highly favour- 
able to the Church. * 
49. The House of Lords, upon the receipt of this 
measure, referred several questions for the decision of 
the T\velve Judges; and their unanimous reply de- 
clared the existing law to the following effect:- 
1. That the terms" a Protestant clergy" did in- 
clude clergy other than those of the Church of 
England; and specificall y, the clergy of the 
· Scottish Church establishment; nor would they 
declare that no others were comprehended in the 
term, though they were not aware of any so re- 
cognised on the Statute Book. 
2. That lands already appropriated could not be 
affected by any colonial enactment, nor could the 
investment of the proceeds of lands sold under 
the Act of 1827. 'Vith respect, therefore, to 
both these enactments, the legislature of Upper 
Canada had exceeded its po,vers. t 
50. The effect of this reply ,vas t,vofold: first, 
greatly to \veaken, in point of law, not only the clainl 
of the Church of England, but even the joint claÏIn 
of the two establishments, to the exclusive enjoyment 
of the reserves; secondly, to require the abandonment 
of the Colonial Act. Accordingly, on the one hand, 
a new bill was introduced by the administration, pro- 
viding for the same objects in nearly the same man- 
ner; and on the other, a proposal was made by the 


,.. ParIïamentary Paper, No, 148, Session 1840, p, 2. 
t Ibid. (Lords), No. 109, Session 1840. 


VOL. II. 


y 
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Metropolitan, (,vho had given notice of a 1110tion in 
the House of Lords to address the CrO'\vn for the pur- 
pose of precluding its assent to the Colonial Act,) for 
the acco1l1IDodatioll of the question, by surrendering 
a portion of ,vhat had been esteelned just rights of 
the Church, but ,vhich had no,v been by the highest 
legal authority either disproved or at least rendered . 
unavailable. The Colonial Secretary declared in the 
Iiouse of COIDl11ons his acceptance of the arrange- 
ment, and a bill was framed to the following effect:- 
1. That all the reserves should be sold. 2. That 
the proceeds should be invested in colonial secu- 
rities. 3. That the proceeds already rcalised, or to be 
realised, under the Act of 1827 should be divided into 
three parts, ,vhereof t,vo should belong to the Church 
of England and one to the Church of Scotland. 
4. That all other proceeds of reserves should be divided 
into six parts, ,vhereof two should belong to the Church 
of England and one to the Church of Scotland. 
5. That the remaining moiety of this class of reserves 
should be applied by the Governor in Council "for 
the purposes of public "\vorshi p and religious instruc- 
tion in Canada." 6. That the alllounts at present 
receivable by the churches of England and Scotland 
respectively should be secured to them upon the Con- 
solidated Fund of this country, until met by the 
funds arising from the sales of reserves. 7. That re- 
servations for the future should ceaSé. 
51. The principal proposals made during the dis- 
cussion in the Hou8e of C0111ID0l1S in a view friendly 
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tQ the Church were, 1. That Lo,ver Canada should be 
included in the n1easure. 2. That the proceeds of 
sales should be invested at home. 3. That the appli- 
cation of the moiety of reserves of the second class 
surrendered to the colony should be left indefinite, by 
the omission of the \vords "for the purposes of public 
worship and Teligious instruction" in Clause 7, and of 
the corresponding \vords in the prealnble. 
The first proposal was agreed to. The second was 
rejected. The Colonial Secretary replied to the third, 
that the \vords in question had been appl'o"ed by the 
Metropolitan, and it ,vas negatived ,vithout a division. 
52. The measure became la,v with the general con- 
currence of all parties. In my opinion it was just, 
that the State should refuse to cancel any of the equi- 
table or inchoate rights, ,vhich could be shown to have 
arisen under the Act of 1791, without the consent of 
parties; and it was wise, that those, who are specially 
entitled to act for the colonial Church, should pur- 
chase a clear definition and a full legal settlelnent, as 
well as relief from most painful contentions, byagree- 
ing to forego a portion of 'v hat, even if real, ,vas un- 
defined and incapable of strict definition. That the 
colony should have desired this surrender, of course I 
must consider a circumstance most unfortunate for its 
permanent ,veIl-being. 
53. It has been much questioned, ,vhat ,vas the ori- 
ginal intention of Parliament with respect to the ap- 
propriation of the reserves. The records of the year 
1791 do not seem to afford us the means of arriving at 
y2 
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a satisfactory solution. Any argument, however, in 
favour of the exclusive claim of the Church lnust have 
rested, I apprehend, Inore upon the analogy of our 
usual policy ,,,ith regard to religion in our colonies, 
than upon the legal interpretation of the language of 
the statute or any known vie,vs of its frall1ers. In- 
deed, as respects the.forlner, the opinion of the la,v 
officers of the Cro\vn declared, so early as the year 
1819, that the tern1S of the Act included the Church 
of Scotland. 
54. According to the latest accounts, * about 
2,400,000 acres of land had Leen reserved in Upper 
Canada: of these about 500,000 had already been 
sold at prices payable by instalments, fron1 which 
Inay possibly be realised, on the average, about ten 
shillings an acre. It is understood, ho\vever, that 
great part of the best lands are alllong those ah"eady 
disposed of. The Church of England should ulti- 
nlately receive the proceeds of about 1,000,000 acres. 
The amount of reserves in Lo,ver Canada is conlpa- 
rativel y small. 
55. I apprehend that the revenues accruing to the 
Church, or to religion in other forms, in our North 
Anlerican colonies, as they are stated in the table 
,vhich I have given, form no part (\vith the exception 
of Upper Canada, and of some itelTIS altogether trifling 
else,v here) of the ordinary public expenditure, but are 
supplied from British funds. There are, ho\vever, in 
some of thenl, and there have been in others,indica- 


* Parhamentary Paper, 205, Session 1840, p. 159. 
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tions of an intention on the part of the n10ther country 
to provide for the Church. For instance, there ,vere 
in Prince Ed\vard's Island certain Church lands, in 
the proportion of 130 acres to each to,vIlship of 20,000. 
Instructions ,vere sent out from the Colonial Depart.- 
ment during the SUlnn1er of 1835, to the effect that "a 
plan should be proposed for selling these lands. The 
Assen1bly and Council passed a bill not only directing 
the sale of the lands, but appropriating the proceeds to 
the purposes of general education. This bill received 
the royal assent in the year 1836. On a relTIOnstrance 
froin the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
the Society ,vas informed that the royal assent had 
been given to the bill under an erroneous Ï1npressioll, 
that the Colonial Act was in conformity ,vith the in- 
structions of the Department. There still exist lands 
set apart in N e,v Brunswick, and also in Nova Scotia, 
for religious purposes, alnounting together to about 
80,000 acres. 'fhese are deelned to belong to the 
Church; but their present value is extreu1ely sll1all, 
and a limited portion only is occupied. I be1ieve, too, 
that some grants of this kind have been n1ade to 
Scotch Presbyterians. Large sums have, ho,vever, 
been voted by the colonial legislatures for the pur- 
poses of education; nearly 10,000l., for instance, in 
1836, by the Assenl bly of N e\v Bruns,vick, and 
31,000l. in the saIne year by that of Lo,ver Canada. 
Land has been granted by the government in New- 
foundland for the erection of a Romish cathedral; and 
it is stated by partie,:; connected ,vith the colony, that 
the contribution::, of the nlen1ber
 of that comn1ullion 
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to the support of their bishop and clergy reach not less 
than 6000l. or 7000l. annually. 
56. Before the yeal' 1831, the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel received, by annual vote of 
Parlialnent, 16,0001. for the support of the Church in 
North America. In that year it ,vas determined by 
the Colonial Departluent, that the parent State should 
no longer bear the expense of establi
hments of reli- 
giOll for the colonies; and accordingly that the vote 
should be ,vithdra'
n at the rate of 25 per cent. an- 
nually; the effect of which ,vould have been its total 
extinction in 1835. Lord Stanley, ho,vever, ,vhile 
Colonial Secretary, l1lade an arrangenlent for conti- 
nuing the vote at the rate of 4000l. annually, subject 
only to gradual diIninution as the missionaries in re- 
ceipt of it nlight die or resign. For 1838 it amounted 
to 3500l., ,vhich ,vas applied, through the Society, 
entirely to the colony of Nova Scotia. There is little 
doubt that the liberality of Parlianlent in former years 
tended in sonle degree, in the colonies themselves, to 
paralyse the sense of their }'1eligious responsibilities. 
57. As respects the 'Vest Indian colonies, t" 0 
bishops, and a certain nUlnber of clergy, are provided 
for them by an Act of the IUlperial Parlianlent passed 
in the year 18
5. No funùs are either annually voted 
by Parliament, or given by any Act, for the support of 
any other religious denolninatioll in the 'Vest Indies. 
A vote, however, was taken in the year 1835, for the 
prolnotion of " nloral and religious education on liberal 
and cOlllprehensive principle
," in cOlllpliance ,vith the 
terms of the fifth parliamentary resolution of 1833 for 
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the abolition of slavery. The an10unt was 20,000l., 
and it ,vas distributed indifferently to the societies 
connected with the Church of England, to those 
acting for different bodies of Protestant separatists, to 
the Presbyterians, and to the trustees of the Mico 
charity, who proceed upon the plan of the British and 
Foreign School Society in England. They have very 
large funds at their disposal, ,vhich have accumulated 
under a bequest more than a century old, originally 
given for the purpose of redeen1ing negro slaves. In 
the principle of this distribution the Church has been 
placed on a level ,vith all other religious bodies having 
organs with which the government could negotiate. 
Its details have been such as considerably to limit her 
agency. The Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel offered in 1835 to expend 10,000l. on schools, to 
meet as lunch from the governlnent fund. The dis- 
senting societies only tendered one-third of the total 
expence to be incurred. The government, however, 
took the worse terms, and thus produced by the 
10,000l. a total outlay of 15,000l., instead of 20,000l., 
,vhich it ,vould have been had the proposal of the 
Propagation Society been accepted. * 
58. An examination of the table ,vhich has been 
given above ,viII sho,v that the "rest. Indian colonies 
(not including the l\1auritius) arc those in ,vhich the 
principle of State religion has luet with the greatest 
degree of acceptance. Their population may be taken, 
I apprehend, for the year 1838, at less than 900,000 ; 
and the anlount of public annual contribution to reli- 


'" Report on Negro Apprenticeship, 1836, Qu. 5602-5607. 
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gious purposes appears to be 100,57 4l. 5s. 10d., a very 
great proportion of ,vhich sum is charged upon the 
colonial expenditure. British Guiana, ,vith a popu- 
lation of 100,000, pays no less than 26,679l. 19s. 8d. 
Let us contrast '\vith these the case of the North Ame- 
rican provinces, where the population, exclusive of the 
French of Lo,ver Candda, must amount to 1,200,000, 
and ,vhere the 'v hole amount of pecuniary aid from 
governnlent to religion reaches only to 18,618l. 13s. 7 d., 
of ,,
hich more than half is paid by the British 
nation. 
59. In twelve of the 'Vest Indian colonies the pub- 
lic funds appear to be devoted to the support of the 
Church exclusively. These, ,vith the exception of 
Barbadoes, are such as have a slllall population. In 
Jamaica alone, I believe, of all British dependencies, 
there is a vote for the J e,vish Synagogue. I find, in 
the last speech of the Governor, Sir Charles l\1etcalfe, 
to the Assenlbly, delivered on Decenlber 22, 1840, 
the follo,ving passage :-" I have great pleasure in 
observing that you have made many grants to,vards 
the erection and extension of churches, chapels, and 
schools, as ,veIl for congregations of dissenting Chris- 
tians and the Church of Rome as for those of the 
churches of England and Scotland. Such grants are 
honourable to yourselves, and cannot fail to be at- 
tended ,vith benefit to the cOlnmunity." 
60. Our establishnlents in the Mediterranean re- 
quire but a very brief notice. The colonies there 
situated are chiefly to be regarded as ll1ilitary posts. 
We have no such natural fu
ion of social feelings or 
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even interests ,vith them, as to enable us to procure the 
ble

ing' of religious unity. The general policy of 
the State has been to recognise and allo,v, ,vithout 
alteration, ,,
hat we have found in actual possession. 
The name of )1alta, ho,vever, suggests a more difficult 
question; that, namely, connected "Tith certain tri- 
butes of respect ,vhich are paid by the government 
to Roman Catholic festivals in the shape of n1ilitary 
salutes: they appear to involve a participation on the 
part of our soldiery in practices disallo,ved by our 
Church, and to be but ill reconcile able "vith the 
claims either of national or of personal conscience. 
61. The Greek Church is the public establishn1ent 
of the Ionian Islands. It has no less than 2242 
churches and chapels, and 898 priests (1837). There 
are also thirteen Roman churches; and the entire po- 
pulation is stated only to amount to 205,000. It may 
be right to n1ention that there have been at different 
tinles certain 111arks of con1illunioll bet,veen the 
Oriental churches and that of our o,vn country,* al- 
though it cannot be said practically to subsist. 
62. The still infant settlement of 'Vestern Australia 
is fed by a parliamentary vote, in which is comprised 
a provision for a colonial chaplain. In South Aus- 
tralia, which has up to this tÍ1ne been governed under 


11: Palmer on the Church, part i. ch. ix. sect. 1. So recently as 
during the last autumn, one of the secretaries of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge visited the Oriental Churches with COln- 
mendatory letters from our prelates, and was received with kindness, 
especially in Greece. In consequence of this mission the Society is to 
print the Scriptures, the HOlnilies of Saiut Cbr}'sostom and Eusebius" 
in modern Greek, for the use of the Church of that country.-(British 
CritiC', No. liii. p. -19-1,) 
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a Comn1ission, constituted by an Act of 1834, the 
"voluntary" systeln ,vas contenlplated. A chaplain 
of the Church, ho\vever, has been appointed, aud is 
paid by the colony. The reports sent home represent 
it as copiously provided ,vith the means of religious 
observance. The population, ill the short space of 
about four years, has .eached the number of 15,000: 
the emigrants sent out have been, ho,vever, generally 
of a superior cla

 in point of btation or of character. 
I see that the question, ,vhether the principle of State 
religion should receive further recognition, forn1s a 
subject of discussion in the public journals of the town 
of Adelaide. 
63. The regular colonisation of Ne,v Zealand has 
now c0111menced, after those favoured islands had 
given scope for many years to the energies of t,vo very 
different cla
ses of Europeans: first, missionaries of 
several Christian professions, and secondly, a mixed, 
and in part very depraved, population from Ne,v 
South \Vales, of which a portion ,vas connected with 
the South Sea fisheries. The lllissionaries of the 
Church and the "r esleyan societies respectively had 
the good sense to choose separate localities, apprehend- 
ing, I presume, evil consequences to religion frolll the 
disclosure of their disunion to their native pupil
. A 
company, forIlled for the settleluent of the islands, 
proposed by a bill in 1838 to make provision for the 
support of religion in the colony indiscrilllinately, but 
sp
cially for the appointment of a bishop of the 
Church. This portion of their arrangement is under- 
stood to haye been very favourably vie,ved by Lord 
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John Russell, the present Colonial Secretary: it has 
not yet, ho,vever, been finally pronlulgated. The New 
Zealand Land Company have contributed 2000 acres 
of land towards the endowment of the bishop and his 
college of presbyters. They have recently projected 
a second settlement in a ne,v locality, 'v here it forms 
part of their plan to reserve a certain proportion of the 
,v hole proceeds of land sales for the support of religion 
,vithout distinction of profession. The disposition to 
afford special encouragement to the Church has been 
founded, I apprehend, on the sinlple recognition of its 
general hold on the affections and the habits of the 
people of this country, and has not been 80 much in 
the nature of a religious preference or ackno,vledg- 
111 en t. 
64. Great numbers of Roman Catholic convicts were 
sent, fOI
 lnany years, froln the United Kingdom to the 
penal colonies of Australia. They had been furnished 
in Ireland with chaplains in the gaols at the expence 
of their counties; and it seen1ed a natural conse- 
quence, that a similar provision should be made for 
them after their transportation. It ,vas made accord- 
ingly. But then this population gradually came to 
be so mixed up with the free portion of the colonial 
communities, and so ll1any individuals were daily 
passing from the one to the other, that the line of 
distinction w hich, a
 SOlne Iua y be inclined to think, 
separates the t,vo kinds of support, was overlooked, 
and, several years ag'o, a claim began to be urged 
upon the Colonial DepartInent for the endowlnent of 
ROlnan Catholic chaplains in proportion to the popu- 
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lation of that profession. This pretension was recog- 
nised in principle as conformable to reason. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made ,vhile Mr. Spring Rice 
,vas Secretary of State, in 1834, for sending out four 
additional chavlains, and three catechists, of the Ro- 
Ulan Church. Lord Aberdeen, on acceding to office, 
found these arrangements matured, but not executed; 
they had his approbation, and took effect in 1835. 
65. l\Ieasures of a n10re systematic description 
quickly follo,,
ed. * The governor of :Xe\v South "Tales 
proposed to his council a schen1e, \vhich is embodied 
in a Colonial Act passed 29th July, 1836, "to prolnote 
the building of churches and chapels, and to provide 
for the nlinisters of religion, in N e,v South 'Vales." 
It is enacted that, ,vherever a sum of at least 300l. shall 
have been raised by private contribution, and applied 
to\vards the building of a church or chapel, and 
C,vhere necessary) a d,velling for the minister, a sum 
not exceeding the al110unt of such private contribution, 
nor exceeding the SUIn of 10001., may be issued in aid 
froll1 the colonial funds. A larger grant ulay, ho,v- 
ever, be specially applied by the governor, ,vith the 
advice and consent of the legislative council. Again, 
,vhere 100 adults subscribe a declaration of their de- 
sire to attend any proposed church or chapel, the 
governor Inay allo\v the n1inister ] 001. a-year. If 200 
shall subscribe, then 1501. a-year. If 500 shall sub- 
scribe the declaration, then 2001. a-year may be al- 
lo,ved. And there is a po,ver of issuing 1001. a-year 


* A fun account of thenl is contained in the Parliamentary Papers, 
No. 112 of Session 1837, and No. 75 of Session 1838. 
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,vhen less than 100 subscribe, given to the governor, 
subject to the consent of the executive council. "There 
there is no church or chapel, the governor Inay issue 
any SUIn not exceeding 1 DOl. a-year, to meet an equal 
amount of private contributions. The governor and 
executive council Inay ,vithdraw the stipend, if they 
think that the minister's duties have been wilfully or 
culpably neglected. This Act draws no distinction 
whatever between any religious societies, except by 
the use of the terms "Churches or Chapels," ,vhich 
probably would be understood to imply, that the body 
seeking the aid of the State must submit to bear the 
name, at least, of Christianity. Regulations were 
published in New South 'Yales, dated the 4th Octo- 
ber, 1836, setting forth the English, Scottish, and 
Romish churches, as the special objects of these pro- 
visions, but adding that applications from any other 
denomination of Christians would be taken into con- 
sideration, according to the special circu111stances of 
each case. I apprehend that some aid had been given, 
even before the adoption of this project, to these deno- 
minations, although it does not a}Jpear in the parlia- 
mentary returns. 
66. The enactments of t
is measure appear to have 
been popular in New Soutl1 'Yales, so far as any 
evidence contained in published documents ,viII en- 
able us to form a conclusion. A very considerable 
number of clergYlnen have been settled, under its pro- 
visions, in connection ,vith the Church, the Presby- 
terian, and the Ronlan Catholic bodies. The table in 
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 42 ShOlfS a stun of 17,814l. annually applicable to 
religious purposes in this colony anù that of Van 
Dielnen's Lanù; and in the year 1839 the charge 
uuder the heaùs of religion, schools, and useful insti- 
tutions, amounted to 41,574l. in Ne,v South 'Vales 
only. The D1il1isters and elders of the Presbytery of 
N c,v South "r ales * "approac
" Lord Glenelg, the 
Colonial Secretary C,vTitillg on the 27th July, 1837), 
",,,ith ull1Jzingled feelings of gratitude and joy," to 
request that he ,viII transmit their thanks to the 
throne; and they trust that supremacy, arising from 
a 1110nopoly of State indulgences aud appointlnents ex- 
pended on one Church to the prejudice and depre
sion 
of other Churches, ,viII no longer exist under these 
judicious and impartial regulations." And Dr. Lang, 
a Presbyterian minister, in his work on N e,v South 
"r ales, has ,varmly eulogised the abOVe-ll1entioned 
Ineasnre. t Thus is the State establishment of the 
Roman Church actively supported by Ininisters of a 
body which, from its origin, has contended that it had 
lost the essence of a Church, and ,vhich in conse- 
quence broke off froln the channel through ,vhich the 
apo
tolical commission had been conveyed: anù thus 
are the principles of the Reformation contravened by 
its professed adnlirers. 
67. There has been considerable dissension in New 
South 'Vales respecting a school system; but as the 
main question has been, ,vhether the government 
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* Paper, No. 75, 1838, p. 14. 
t Dr. Lang on Transportation and Colonization, p. 241, note. 
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should establish, according to Sir Richard Bourke's 
wishes, that of the Dublin Board, or should afford in- 
discriminate aid to all c0l11munions, and since the latter 
,vas the ground taken hy the Protestants of the colony, 
it is needless to pursue the details. It is understood 
that in the year 1839 a proposition ,vas nlade by Sir 
George Gipps to the Legislative Council, to establish a 
t,vofold public system of education: providing for the 
Roinanists a full instruction which should embrace 
their o,vn peculiar tenets, and arranging for the cIlil- 
dren of the Church that they should not be taught by 
its nlillisters or in its distinctive doctrines, but should 
receive a more general education together with other 
Protestant children. The scheme was rejected; and no 
official account of the transaction has been made 
known in this country. There is no semblance, in 
any part of these arrangements, of a sound conception 
of the conscientious functions of government in matters 
of religion, though much, it should be admittpd, of 
benevolent intentions. For similar reasons, ,ve need 
not detail the })roceedillgs in Van Diemen's Land; 
they have been closely analogous in their general tend- 
Ðncy to those of N e,v South 'Vales, and the same prin- 
ciple of indiscrinlinate recognition and assistance has 
been established; the governo-r not being, however, in 
this instance, the prhne mover, and the people inclining 
rather to the system pursued at home.*" The accounts 


* See the Charge of the Bishop of Exeter, delivered in 1839, pp. 
2-14, and the citations therein. 
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. 
froIn 'Tan Dicmen's Land present a remarkable* tes- 
timony, \vhich is extracted in the follo\ving passage 
from a despatch of Sir George Arthur,t dated 26th Ja- 
nuary, 1836 :- 
" The Roman Catholics have hitherto been a very 
inconsiderable body in this cOlnmunity, possessing one 
very rude chapel in Hobart TO'Vll, and a school in 
. 
connection \vith it. The arrival of Dr. Polding, how- 
ever, has excited a degree of energy,rhich has given 
them a more influential appearance, and has had the 
effect of recalling SOlne persons ",. ho had been in the 
habit of attending the Established Church." Dr. Pol- 
ding, it should be observed, was the Roman Catholic 
Bishop sent out to New South \Vales by the govern- 
ment in 1835. 
68. Upon the other hand, there is son1e evidence 
,vhich appears to sho\v that it is ,vant of information 
and reflection, rather than indifference, ,vhich ,ve have 
to lament in the case before us. An address presented 
to the bishop of Australia in June, 1836, from many 
of the most influential persons of Ne\v South "Tales, 
speaks as follows: t- 
" \Ve look upon the erection of these colonies into an 
episcopal see, and the appointnlent of yourself to be 
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:ill In 1810, l\lr. l\farsden, the senior chaplain of New South \Ya]es, 
wrote to 1\11'. 'Yilberforce, "Roman Catholics, Jews, and persons of an 
persuasions, send their children to the pub]ic schools, where they are 
all instructed in the principles of our established re1igion."-'Yilber- 
force's Correspondence, ii. 186. 
t Paper 112, Session 1837, p. 70. :t Ibid., p. 58. 
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the first bishop, as (an) additional proof of His Majesty's 
paternal ,vatchfullless over the ,velfare of the remotest 
portions of his dOlninions, and of his determination to 
uphold here those sacred principles to ,vhich England 
o,ves, under Providence, the pure and elevated tone of 
her morality, her civil freedom, the domestic peace she 
has so long enjoyed, and her pre-eminence among the 
nations of the earth.': 
, Again, it is satisfactory to find the ministers and 
Inembers of the "r esleyan lVlethodist body in ,Ne\v 
South 'Vales, addressing the bishop of Australia, on 
his return to the colony in 1836, and declaring that, * 
"firmly and conscientiously attached, as a body, to 
the United Church of England and Ireland, as by la,v 
established, \ve cannot but rejoice in every measure 
'v hich prolnises to extend the usefulness and to in- 
crease the prosperity of that venerable hierarchy." 
The ,vhole tone of these addresses does the highest 
honour to those ,vho have framed and subscribed them. 
It is like,vise due to that distinguished person, Sir 
George Arthur, that in tracing the 111e]ancholy pro- 
gress of false principles, follo,ving of necessity upon 
our previous neglect and abuse of sound ones, ,ve 
should observe, he does not .appear to have believed 
that he ,vas placing other religi0us communions in the 
same position \vith the Church.-I- Nor is it that ,ve 
need fear for the Church of England in her c0111peti- 
tion \vith the denominational bodies around her. It 
is for the State, for the general "
ell-being of these 
* Paper 112, 1837, p. 59. t Ibid., p. 69. 
VOL. II. Z 
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colonies in that future development to ,vhich they ap- 
pear to be destined, that reasonable apprehensions 
may be entertained, when they are seen to lay prin- 
ciples radically false and unstable for their social 
foundation. 
69. In the Act passed for the rene,val of the East 
India Company's Charter, dated 1833, there is some 
specific legislation \vith regard to the Church, and a 
provision is also introduced, alIo" ing of the cnùo,v- 
ment or support of any body of Christians from the 
funds of the government. In a Parliamentary paper 
of 1839,* we have an account of the practice in the 
East Indies during the year 183G. I t hence appèar
, 
that in the three presiùencies a system of threefold 
endo,vment has been established: its objects are, the 
Church, the Church of Scotland, and the Church of 
Ron1e. The expence incurred is as foIlo,vs :- 
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Established Scotch Roman I 
Church. Church. Catholic TOTAL. 
Priests. 
-- --- - 
Co.'s Rs. Co:s Rs. Co.'s Rs. Co.'s Rs. E. Sterling. 
Bengal . 4,37,672 2:-J,422 8,070 4,69,1 G4 = 43,98--1 

Iadras. 2,20,113 20,811 7,722 2,4B,646 = 23,310 
Bonl ba y 1,67,438 23,543 5,400 1,96,381 = 18,411 
-- 
 - 
8,25,223 67 , 77 Ô I 21, 192 9,14,191 = 85, 7ú5 


There is also a charge of about 2000l. in Sincapore, 
Prince of \Vales's Island, and ::\Ialacca, for the Church 
'" Session 1839, No. 124. 
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and the Roman Catholics; and there are further ex- 
penses for church building and repairs, and for pen- 
sions and furlough allowances. More loecently, the 
cOlnpany has Inade a liberal contribution to the projected 
cathedral of Calcutta; a contribution estimated by the 
bishop as equal to 20,000l., his o'\vn magnificent gift. 
70. Upon the whole, ho,vever, this is certainly an 
unsatisfactory picture. 'Ve find an an1ple allo,vance 
of the false principle on the part of the Indian execu- 
tive; but the amount of funds dispensed to the Esta- 
blished Churches, as compared with those given to the 
Church of Rome, is greatly out of proportion, it is 
conjectured, to the relative numbers attached to the 
several communions. And such an arrangement really 
gives plausibility to the charge Inore frequently than 
justly made, that Inoney and not principle is the ob- 
ject of solicitude ,vith the friends of the connection 
between the Church and the State. Moreover, ,vho 
can imagine a more effective lTIode of preventing the 
progress of conversion to Christianity in India, than 
its exhibition by the State in incompatible and con- 
flicting forms, its being announceù to the nati vès 
under State authority by persons who cannot :suffici- 
entlyagree alnong thelnselves to partake together of 
its distinctive and constituent ol'dinances? 
71. There is another branch of the religious con- 
duct of the British government in India, ,vhich in- 
volves matter of the highest importance-nalnely, its 
alleged participation in the idolatrous rites of the 
Hindoo worship, by the coerced attendance of its ser- 
z2 
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vants at their celebration, as well as by a pecuniary con- 
cern in tIle management. This case seeIns long to have 
borne a melancholy and even an a,vful aspect.* Public 
attention began to be generally dra\vn to it in the year 
1838, and there \vere indications not to be Inisunder- 
stood of the excitement of the liveliest national interest. 
The declarations <?f the nlinistryt promptly guaranteed 
to Parliament that a speedy and effectual stop shoulll 
be put to our ill-olnened and scarcely credible prac- 
tices. Much has accordingly been done both in Ben- 
gal and in Bon1bay, but the conduct of the govern- 
nlent of l\laùras has hitherto been unsatisfactory. 
72. Upon the ,vhole, the universal characteristic of 
these extrelnely varied cases is, insufficiency in the . 
assistance afforded to religion by the State. IlardI y 
one of our colonies, properly so called, appears to have 
a really adequate provision. The next feature is, gross 
anon1aly of principle in the distribution of that assist- 
ance; froln which defect only a portion of the 'Vest 
Indian colonies, especially the old English islands, 
appear to be exempted. rrhe North American division 
exhibits the scantiest provision; and, indeed, an almost 
entire repudiation of the principìcs of State religion, so 
far as they depend upon aßsistance froin a colonial 
legislature. Even the observance of daily ,vorship 


., See' The Connection of the East J ndia Company's Governlnent with 
the Superstitions, &c., of India.' I-Iat{
hards. 1838. Mr. Strahan's 
'Letter to Sir J. l-Iobhouse.' I&-H. Parliamentary Paper, No, û2S, 
of 18-10. 
t Speech of Sir John Hobhouse, July 2ö, 1838; and of Lord Mel- 
bourne, July 24, 1838. 
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,vas, I regret to say, a short tin1e ago abandoned in 
the Assen1bly of Upper Canada; it ,viII, I trust, be 
resun1ed in the Legislature of the United Province. 
The Australian colonies have most fully avo,ved and 
embodied the principle of indiscriminate establishlnent : 
ho,vever, they have not yet obtained a popular govern- 
Inent, and the present arrangements have not much 
pronlise of perlnanency. 
73. Again, however, let it be specified, I do not 
presume to dogmatise as to the n1anner in which, 
under the difficult and peculiar circumstances of our 
colonies, the functions of governlnent in respect to a 
Stah
 religion ought to be discharged, or any prin- 
ciples saved, ,vhich have been laid down in the fore- 
goiug inquiry. But thus Dluch it is right to say: 
there ought not to be that positive contravention of 
8uch principles, that active and free participation in 
evil, \vhich in some at least of these cases there unfor- 
tunately has been. It is one thing to mark wisely the 
liu1its of our real power, to disavo,v all compulsion, 
to give our aid to what we hold as the ordinance of 
God, and for the rest, ,vhere ,ve can do no n10re, under 
protest to permit; but it is another thing to confound 
the boundary lines of truth and falsehood, to concur 
in, to promote, even to originate nleasures which may 
fall in with the inclinations of the day, but which 
being intrinsically vicious, though they l11ay yield a 
harvest of present popularity, are also the seed of cer- 
tain nlischief for the future. If the democratic cha- 
racteristics and tendencies of these colonies, taken 
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together ,vith the rcligious difference::; of the inhabit- 
ants, prevcnt their enjoying the benefit of the nation- 
ality of the Church, these circurnstances may be 
resistless; but let us at least see and describe them a:5 
they are, and instead of a111using ourselves ,vith a 
fictitiou
 theor), contrived to flatter our self-love, let us 
honestl y recognise in the causes an evil, ill the result 
a lllisfol'tune. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ULTERIOR TENDENCIES OF THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS THE 
DISSOr.UTION OF THE CONNECTION. 


I . WE have no,v only to institute an examination into 
some of the consequences likely, so far as reason and 
history will guide us in estimating the future, to arise 
out of the general abandonment of the principle of 
union bet\veen the Church and the State. The ques- 
tion is too large to admit of anything more than a 
very partial inquiry. And ,vhat in the laxity of corn- 
Ulon language we are apt t
 term the consequences of 
such a change, might be more accurately described as 
the next follo,ving results of that temper and those 
tendencies by which it was itself produced. Their 
features are obvious and broadly marked; their bear- 
ing upon the formation of hu.man character in its 
fnndall1ental principles, and in its entire figure and 
development, is indisputable; so that it ought to be 
possible to grasp as much as IS necessary for an intel- 
ligible delineation, however large a portion of the 
subject may remain untraversed. 'Ve are far from 
being dependent upon speculation alone. These ten- 
dencies have already had in part the opportunity of 
becolning practical; and as " the boy is father to the 
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man," so from their infant forms v;e may find some 
Incans of calculating the future di..:positions of their 
Jllaturity. 
.; 
2. In a recent bpeech,:II: addressed to a P?pular au- 
ditory, I find the issue involved ill the controversies 
respecting the conne
tion of the Church and the Stat
 
thus put, ""Thether it is desirable that the Church 
and the State, the affairs of this ,,,"orld and the affairs 
of the next, bhould be united or set apart? That 
is the question." By some unconscious inattention, 
the propounder of this definition has given utterance 
to the entire or main truth of the ""hole subject, has 
conceùed all that the defenders of the connection need 
care to assert. It is the very proposition on which 
they insist, it is the clinlax and consummation of their 
argument, that the separation of Church and State 
means, tends to, and potentially involves, the setting 
apart of the affairs of this ,vorld fronl the affairs of the 
next-the formal, systenlatic, deliberate exemption of 
the hunlan life and nature from the J.oll1inion of reli- 
gion. "That other significancy has Revelation, or can 
it have, than that of a scheme intended to blend the 
life and actions of men in one congruous ,vhole, and 
fully to establish and realise the relations bet\veen that 
life ill all its parts on the one hand, and the God in 
,vhon1 it centres on the other? "That is frustration of 
the Gospel, if it be not included in the position, that 
the agencies of this ,vorld 
hall not ue made subser- 


* By the Rev. J. Burnet at Hertford, in the Shire HaH, February, 
1840. I quote from a printed Rep.lrt. 
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vient to the ends of the next? True, indeed, it is, 
that the rejection of Revelation, and of these its claims, 
is very far from being either to individuals a necessary, 
or intrinsically a self-evident consequence of the divorce 
of the State fron1 the Church. Rarely does it happen 
that the adversary is led to confess, "\vithout reluctance 
or suspi
.ion, that ,vhich is the distant and arduous 
prize of all our toils of reasoning; but the truth is 
one ,vhich even these pages, utterly unequal as they 
are to their design, lnay have sholrn to be susceptible 
of the fullest moral proof. 
3. Let us, then, proceed to examine SOlne of these 
consequences as affecting, 
1. The moral tendencies of civil union. 
2. The nature and function of the State. 
3. The character of governors. 
4. The social and religious destinies of n1en in ge- 
neral. 
l
roln ,vhence ,ve ll1ay pass to consider the results 
upon the course of the Divine dispensations ordained 
for conducting those destinies. 
4. In the early part of this work I have argued that 
the several forms of human association, softened, and 
cemented, and sustained as they ,vere by religion, \vere 
designed to be, and through the unbounded spaces of 
dreary heathenisHl actually \vere, the real and chief, 
though partial còunteracti yes of that principle of self- 
,vorship in man, ,vhich, as it seems, but for these, 
,voult! probably have proceeded so far in its maùness 
as utterly to disorganise everything in life that haù a 
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ve
tige of order, or of beauty, or of truth; but that COIll- 
billations of 11len, if unsanctified by religion, threaten 
to becollle instrunlents for steeling 
evenfold the 1110ral 
hardnes
 of the heart, and for arming ,vickedlless ,vith 
the maxiU1um of po,ver: so that ,vhen Divine faith 
and pious action are destroyed in States, ,ve must read 
in the portentous eveut the frustration of God's merci- 
. 
ful dC8ign in our socia) constitution, and the ultimate 
perversion of the nlachinery He appointed for good, 
perhaps through seclllingly gradual and easy steps of 
change, to the positive support of our rebellion against 
IIis authority. 
5. Let us next consider, briefly, the more specific 
resul ts of the change contero plated in this discus
ioll 
upon the character and dignity of the State itself. 
The repudiators of the principle of national religion 
usually belong to that school of political opinion, ,vhich, 
ill theory at least, denies to the civil po,ver the faculty of 
Inoral choice, or professes to aim at reducing it \vithin 
the llarro,vest limits, at giving the freest scope to the 
exercise of private ,vill, and a full representation to its 
results in the action of the governing body. And, in- 
deed, this is a scheme far less hideous than that ,vhich 
acknowledges the higher ends and capacities of go- 
vernment as such, \vhich lays upon it the charge of 
the general training of the people, and ,vould have it 
recognise every agency for the elevation of our being, 
except that by ,vhich alone all the rest are rendered 
either innocent or effectual. I as:;ume, therefore, as 
the n1o
t favourable supposition, that those ,vho break 
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the connection between national life and religion, ,vill 
at least do it, for decency's sake, by closing against the 
State the whole province of our higher faculties, and 
divesting it of the function of deliberative choice. 
Upon this hypothesis, ho,vever, the effect will be to 
degrade the character of government from the moral 
sphere to that of a machine; and will leave it as the 
function of sovereigns and their vainly-titled coad- 
jutors to ascertain with accuracy, and to register with 
fidelity, a popular ,viII, 'v hose efficacy shall be Inea.. 
surable by number or quantity alone, as the index of 
a clock is set to represent the oscillations of its pendu- 
lum. In such a case, I do not hesitate to say, the 
political function would, from the master-science of 
the ,vorld, be reduced to the lowest of all arts. The 
loftiness of its idea and of its appointed sphere would 
be the Ineasure of its degradatioll- 


unde altior esset 
Casus et impu]sæ præceps immane ruinæ.* 


Yet, ,vhy? it might be asked. \Vhen the State 
ceases to live by faith, is it therefore to cease to live 
at all? Surely not; but the first and best work of 
In an' s life on earth, the nurture of that life of faith, 
'v hich 'vas a PPOill ted to find a stronghold in the pre- 
cinct of the State, and a witness in the voice of public 
authority, ,vill then have its province wholly elsewhere. 
The function of government ,viII be the lo,vest of all 
functions, not in an earthly but in a Christian sense, 
* Juv. Sat. x. 106. 
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because it ,vill be the farthest removed from its 0'\ n 
proper nature. 
6. It is a strange and appalling state of things, 
,vh(ìn the creatures of God fall a ,va y from the la,v and 
pnrpObe of their several natures, even although that 
into ,vhich they degenerate do not to the fleshly eye 
appear to prébent any revolting features. Each of 
then), ho,,;ever apparently insignificant, has its o,vn 
hle

il1g in its O\Vll urdained constitution, and in tht) 
sphere determined for its action; ,vhatsoever fulfils 
its functions, such as they were defineù by the hand or 
'\T ord of the Creator, is honourable betore God and 
1uan. But so, on the other hand, does each, ho,vevcr 
lofty and in1}Josing, lose that blessing and honour, 
,v hen it forgets its instrumentality, and passes out of 
the place ,vhich has been given to it in the Divine eco- 
non1Y into another which is self-chosen. 'Ve should 
be shocked if 'Y'e saw a man, even a man of indifferent 
appearance, and less than ordinary abilities, changed 
into the most beautiful, the most intelligent, the IDO:;t 
faithful of anÌ1nals; because he ,vould have fallen froIn 
the rank in ,vhich hi
 l\Iaker placed him, froIll the 
,york He gave him to do, fronl the 
apabi1ities of his 
constitution, from a higher to a lo\ver essence. N o,v 
it is a case ,vhich ought similarly to shock us, ,,
hen 
hU1l1an beings, Inade and elected to d,vell in the body 
of the Redeerner, to be partakers of the Divine nature, 
and to do all 'v hatsoever they do in Hiln and for HÎ1n; 
,vhell such beings, renouncing Him ,vho is their perma- 
nent spiritual life, avail themselve
 of lo\ver gifts ,vhich 
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they hold, but ,vhich are not less His, to construct a 
ne,v systenl of reciprocal relations among themselves, 
for their o,vn presumed convenience and benefit, in 
,vhich He has no }Jart nor lot. As there is beauty 
even in God's lo,vest natural gifts, so there Inay be 
much in such a system that is fascinating and at- 
tractive: but vie,ved in relation to the true, the spi- 
ritual hnv of our nature, nothing can be more Inon- 
strous and loathsome than a change ,vhich should 
thus embody, in fixed institutions, and perpetuate so . 
far as in bs lies, our innate impiety, poisoning the very 
,veIls of ,vater from ,vhich successive generations are 
to dra,v. 
7. It is not that, ,vhen reduced from the rank of 
moral personality and the image of Divine power, to the 
condition of an anin1al or vegetative existence, ,vithout 
traditions, ,vithout hopes, ,vithout a future or a past, 
,vithout a perception that passes beyond the visible into 
the indestructible, without virtue, ,vithóut glory, ,vith- 
out genius, ,vithout love, the State must necessariJy 
cease to exist. No; it lllay drag onwards, even ,,,,hen it 
has reached the utlnost goal, a ,vorthless load of life; it 
may aspire to the reseillblance of that N ebuchadnezzar, 
,vho, from the tiara and th
 purple, came to herd ,vith 
brutes. Like him, it may feed on herbage; and the 
Church of God nlust not seek to harn1 it, but must 
still reverence the power legitimate, though degraded 
and abused. She must minister to its aid; even as if 
that fallen king had hungered, and had asked in distress 
for grass, charity must have suppressed indignation or 
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amazelnent, and must have supplied his ,vants. But 
human association, ,vhich mitigated our first fall, ,vonl(l 
then have precipitated our second; and the greatest 
visible ,york of God on earth, man organised, ,vould 
have become accursed according to the Ineasure of its 
greatness. 'Vas it, then, for this that the RedeelTIer 
bled 1 "Tas it for this that He, the Inighty Maker, left 
IIis glory to suffer and to die, and that He appointed 
this little ,,'orld to be a living and exemplary spectacle 
to principalities and po,vers in heavenly places 1* 'Vas 
it for this that He bound together His \vhole creation, 
and all the natures that it includes, in that 111ystic har- 
mony of relationship to Hiln, and to one another in 
Him, ,vhich poets, enamoured of its surpassing beauty, 
even under its lo\vest anù material form, have inlaged 
as the melody of nlelodies, and have nameù the music 
of the spheres? Give the 'v hole vesture of this fair 
,vorld to the moth and the canker\vorm, and you ,viII 
but work upon ,vorthless Inatter a \veak semblance of 
the havoc, the ruin, the abonlination of desolation 
,vhich you ,viII establish ,vithill the precinct of that 
holy l)lace, the soul of man, 'v hen the very regions de- 
fined and foreordered for the discipline of 1110ral ener- 
gies are surrendered to the don1inion of sense, and of 
understanding that lllakes itself the slave of sense, 
and of pride that for some 1110ll1entary space alone can 
hide from vie,v the bitter fruits of its rebellion. The 
State n1ight still, after such a change ,vere ,vrought, 
wield, during its pernlÌtted tiIue, those nlasses of hu- 

 Eph. iii. 10. 
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man po,ver which, to our contracted VISIon, appear 
great, and produce proportionate results. It would 
still be the organ of the nation, ,vould have fleets and 
armies at its command, titles and ,vealth at its dis- 
posal, but the God of battles would no longer go forth 
with its hosts; His presence ,vould have departed fronl 
the vacant shrine; and the power to grant distinctions 
and re,vards is ,vorse than a mockery, ,vhen there no 
longer should remain the congenial po\ver to produce 
and to train those immortal virtues ,vhich deserve 
them. The acts done under a scheme ,vhich involves 
the avowed and formal abandonment of the highest 
la\v of duty, must, by a sure though, perhaps, a cir- 
cuitous course, essentially tend to that corruption out 
of which they ,vere engendered. 
8. Of course there ,vould be a corresponding effect 
upon the character of sovereigns and of governors in 
general, 'v ho can ill indeed afford to dispense, in the }'e- 
gulation of their own conduct, with that force and influ- 
ence ,vhich religion acquires from public recognition, 
that their individual infirmity and luke,varmness n1ay 
be helped and roused, or their hostility abashed and 
subdued by the visible solemnity of her position in 
those institutions, amidst ,vhich the labour of their 
function lies. It is in vain to speak of their preserv- 
ing steadiness and purity of conduct by personal piety 
alone; because universal experience testifies ho,v small 
a proportion of professing Christians in any country 
are really and habitually governed in their practice by 
the injunctions of conscience. But besides this, men 
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"Tho are called to govern enter into a system of COll1- 
posite action: they thro,v their thoughts, feelings, anù 
desires into a conlnlon :;tock, to obtain a general result: 
to that COlnmon stock a principle of conlnlon religioll 
must be applied, or the result cannot harlnonise ,vith 
the individual obligations of those ,vho contribute to 
it. If, therefore, it be 110t so applied, their cOlubina- 
tion and action in the ,vork of governing is of neces- 
sity 1
enl0Yed froln ,vithin the sphere and reach of 
their religious belief. Can it need any argunlent, in 
detail, to sho,v that when Inen, \vhose tenlptations are 
already great, are placed in a function ,vhich must be 
hahitually discharged" ithout the possibility of autlIo" 
ritative reference to a spiritual standard, the hahits 
created and cOllfirnled by such a fhnction mu
t, as an 
ultinlate rule, be frameù after the fa
hioll of the ,,,orld 
and a fallen nature, and Inust therefore exercise upon 
personal character au influeuce of a hardening and 
deteriorating description? For ,ve must recollect that 
in such a subject-Illatter, " he that is 110t ,vith lne is 
against me;" he that declines to sublnit his entire 
conduct to the active control of the \vill of God, and 
that clailns to regulate it upon not perhaps an avo\vedly 
hostile, but an indevendent principle, is in so far ,vith- 
dra,,"ing himself froIn God, and guilty of the highest 
positive offence against his la,v, which clailns not a 
negative, but a positive service. 
9. Further, llloral subject-Iuatter ,yould still of ne- 
cessity be inextricably mixed, and in a thousand forms, 
,vith the business of legislation aud adnlÏllistration: 
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subject-illatter, \vhich requires the direct application of 
the principle of religion, and \vhere duty \vould not be 
sati
fied by those more general ackno\vledgmellts of God 
whic
l may suffice for lo\ver practice. The la\v of Inar- 
riage, the la\v of capital punishulent, the la\vs upun those 
contingencies in \vhich either some form of religious be 
lief, 
r of blasphemy, may directly touch upon external 
order, are instances, fe\v out of many, in \vhich the 
material of law is intimately inter\voven \vith consi- 
derations of religion. Yet rulers are to be precluded 
from applying to their joint deliberations upon it the 
single canon \vhich Inakes " the rough places plain." 
They must Inake bricks without straw; they mllst ad- 
minister equity and justice in incorruption out of their 
o\vn corrupted nature, \vithout the aid 
of the ordinances 
which can alone afford any permanent guarantee to 
morality among 111en. They must concentrate the 
physical and moral force of the nation in a lTIOst 
po\verful agency, and must perform the lTIOst arduous 
of all processes \vithout the sanctions that are de- 
manded for the safe accon1plishment even of the 
ßin1plest. Is it extravagant to assert that the effect of 
such a change \vould be to repel Inen of the highest 
consciences and noblest and, most unselfish aims fronl 
public office, and to leave it to be adnlinistered hy 
that inferiority of virtue, which, in the 'course of 
years, is al\vays proved to be inferiority of strength? 
And even before that result should be palpably 
realised, this taking the heart out of the function of 
governors \vould inflict on them a real degradation, 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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far different front any ,vhich ever can attach to the 
hUlublest and nlost despised of such offices as fulfil the 
la,v of their institution by being performed, relatively 
to their best capabilities, for the glory of God. 
10. Again, the annexation of religious fornls and 
obligations to public office ha
 the effect of exhibiting 
in strong and glaring light any irreligious conduct on 
the part of those who are invested with it. There are 
periods ,vhen a flood of profligacy ,vould over\vhehn a 
country utterly, were it not for the nlonuments and 
landmarks of fixed religious institutions. Such ,va
 
the time of reaction under Charles II., from a falla- 
ticislll that had been sincere but inconsistent in its 
piety. The consequence, therefore, of public and 
standing ackno\vledgulents of religion is, that the 
range uf ungodliness in public lnen is narro,ved, its 
detection rendered probable, and its occasions propor- 
tionably rare. Abstractedly, indeed, we Inust not glory: 
yet there are degrees in corruption, and it is ,veIl to 
retrieve, and Iniserahle to cede, but one of thenl. 
11. But these lllarks of the public belief have a 
more important and a more comprehensive character. 
Hypocrisy is a houlage to virtue: ,vhere there is lunch 
false profession there is also Inuch true faith; there is 
no temptation to counterfeit, \vhere the genuine coin 
has no current value. The abrogation, therefore, of 
these public profeßsions is a sign of decay in the gene- 
ral pervasive }->o\ver of the Christian scheme; a sign 
that unbelief i:-.; '"faxing, anJ that faith is ,vaning. 'Ve 
Inay also be confident that it ,yould accelerate the 
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decay ,vhich it attests, when ,ve consider ho,v much of 
human conduct that is beneficial in its tendency, ho,v 
}nany sentiments that incline to the encouragement of 
good and the subjugation of evil, depend upon causes 
secondary in their nature, and extrinsic, ,vholly or in 
part, to the individual conscience. Even the high and 
delicate feeling of honour, which is no,v entertained 
by many men regardless of God, is, in its l11ain and 
better parts, the gro,vtll of Christianity; of Christi- 
anity, not as cherished here and there in the secret 
consciousness of individual breasts, but as recognised 
and established in public institutions. As her light 
recedes into sequestered places, the selfishness of men 
will become colder, and ruder, and harder; and the 
false refinement ,vhich, ,vithout religion, may for a 
while present a varnished surface, ,viII soon crack and 
be dispersed. 
12. But if such be the result upon the general tone 
of manners, ho,v ,vill the change be found to operate 
in regulating the conduct of classes of lllen Ull?er the 
most serious and trying circumstances of Jife? Ho\v 
will occasions of discontent be borne? HO"T ,viII visita- 
tions of God be undergone? The lo\ver classes, for
 
sooth, are the great objrct of solicitude with the patrons 
of the system in question. Ho\v will their case be 
considered? \Vill the strealns of charity flo,v nlore 
largely in comlllunities "\vhere the nalne of Christ 
shall not clain1 nor receive honour from the mass, and 
,vhere it shall be deemed a thing indifferent in COln- 
mon society, \vhether a man profess himself a believer 
2A2 
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in revealed religion, or the contrary? "r e must re- 
collect this great fact, that ,ve o,vc to Christianity 
alont} the institutions ,vhich afford systetnatic relief to 
thp sick, the "rounded, the "iùo,v, the orphan, the 
lunatic, and lrhich ackno,vledge and lllcet the claim 
of the poor to be snpported from the land. This has 
been ShO\\TIl ,vith great force in a recent sernlon by an 
elninently learned nlini
ter of our Church.* lIe 
seelns induced to consider it a solitary exception to his 
general statement, that the infirm citizens of Athens 
,vere entitled to snpport. But. the citizens of Athen
 
,vere, in fact, an oligarchy; and the healthy as ,veIl as 
the infirm were fed by the contributions of subject 
isles and cities. COInmnnities of men, then, had no 
bo,vels of cOlnpassion for their fello,v-nlen, before 
Christianity pervaded them. And should society Le 
thro,vn back into un belief, do ,ve flatter ourselves that 
the old and holy influences ,voldd very long survive? 
No, rather the latter state ,vould be ,rorse than the 
first; the case ,vould be that of truth rejected, as ,yell 
as of fal:",ehood received. And from this point we are 
led more at largp into the subject. 
13. The course of the suhject brings me no,v to the 
religious results of the divorce of detern1Ïllate religion 
froln governnlent. I kno,v not "Thether it be pre- 
sumptuous to say at this early stage ,,,"hat ,ve nlig-ht 
more fully affirlll in approaching to\vards the conclu- 
sion of the present chapter; that the changes ,vhich 
have appeared, and 'Which are ùaily unfolc1ing thenl- 
* S}}ita] Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Christopher 'Yordsworth. 1838. 
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selves, in connection \vith the lllovement to\vards the 
overthrow of national Church-establishn1ent:;, seen1 as 

 
if they ,,,ere gradually supplying 'v hat yet relnained 
void in those fore- ordered dispensations of the Deity 
to,vards nlan, ,vhich are traced throughout the history 
of this ,vay\vard ,vorld. It is one thing to speculate 
through antecedent presumptions, or interpretations of 
those parts of the divine truth ,vhich are purposely 
wrapped in eniglna, upon the tin1es and features of the 
future destiny of our race, * and nothing can be 
farther from the province or intention of these pages; 
but it is, quite another thing to study the signs of the 
times, by the endeavour to analyse and exhibit those 
great 1110ral causes, most influential upon hUlnan cha- 
racter and happiness, ,vhich every,vhere force them- 
sel ves 11 pon our vie,v, 'v hich pervade the 111asses of 
society, and which appear to be conducting visibly 
towards its issue, by ho,vever circuitous a path, the 
ancient conflict 'bet,veen good and evil in the ,vorld. 
14. Let us inquire, then, ,vhether the relinquish- 
ment by governlnents of the care and propagation of 
religion prepares the ,yay for that final in-gathering .of 
the harvest of the Redeemer, ,vhich imlnediately at- 
tends upon the separation of the good fron1 the ,vicked. 
\'Vhether it hnplies, as it ""ere, a retrogression of the 
Divine Inercies, and consists in surrendering large 
In asses of l11ankind to that ,vhich they term their fi'ce- 
donl, but 'v hich is indeed their misery. "
hether or 
not it practically involves the abandonn1ellt of the glo- 
* COlupare l\Iark xiii. 32; and l\latt. xvi. 2, 3. 
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rious enterprise to 'v hich the Christian Church ,vas 
C0l11111issioncd to address herself, namely, the universal 
proclalnation of the gospel. "Thether, by leaving a 
partial religion to be replaced by total irreligion, you 
do not relnove from individual selfishness the great 
bar to its absolute anù final develo}Julent. "Vhether, 
by taking out of publiú institution
 their sanctifying 
principle, you do not give them over to becollle the 
depositories anù Illauifestatiolls in a collective aud, as 
it \\Tere, authoritative and ultimate form, of that selfish- 
ness and self-,vorship, \\Therein cOllsists our apostacy 
ii"OIll God, and in the completion of ,vhich is accord- 
iugi y contained the COnSUl111nation of that apostacy. 
15. There is, ho,vever, a line of arglunent sonle- 
tÏ1nes pursued in relation to this lluestion, \vhich I anI 
about to notice, in order lllore distinctly to Inark that 
I do nut allopt it. :\len have pointed to the horrible 
excesses of the French Revolution, and have anticipated 
that atrocities sÏ1nilar in kind, though, perha}Js, less in 
degree, must follow the overthro,v, should it ever take 
place, of our national religion. There are Inany rea- 
sons ,vhich lIlay disincline us, ho\" ever, from antici- 
pating t:;uch a result. Firstly, the extraordinary COll- 
currence of political causes, and, above all, the iUlll1ellSe 
abuses of the fOf111er system, ,vhich cOlnbined to elTI- 
bitter the popular nlind of France before that revolu- 
tion, are such as ,ve are not led, ho,vever fOfulidable 
SUlTle of our symptoms, to eX}Ject. N ext, the ROlllish 
Church in that couutry had then llluch le:;s, as I believe, 
uf the heart anù life of religion to téll! per and to check 
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the exasperations of the time, than England \yolIld 1l0'Y 
supply. But further; the bpirits of anarchy have had 
a ,varning rather than an encouragement in the 
French Revolution. Its singularly chequered course 
has, ,ye may conjecture, taught them, that in order to 
,york effectually they Inust be contented to work 1110re 
slo\vly. They trilunphed a,vhile, it is true, ill blood- 
shed the Inost profuse; but the revelation of Satan was 
too naked and too hideous for the heart of man, as that 
heart then \vas, to behold ,vithout shuddering, and a 
violent reaction, and an earnest determination to use 
every effort for quelling the monster, and banishing 
hiIn again from the face of earth to the darkness of his 
honle. 
16. 'Ve nlay, therefore, more probably anticipate 
that the next attenlpt to constitute society \vithout a 
God, and to erase his name from the ,vorld ,vhich His 
lnight and His beneficence have lnade, ,vill be nlore 
crafty and considerate, requiring tinle for its develop- 
Inent, and a preparation consisting, not nlerely, like 
that in France, of suffering applied to exacerbate the 
heart, but embracing a thorough education of the 
understanding and expansion of its po\vers, and a cir- 
cuitous, perhaps, but real. application of them to the 
suppression of the best hUlnan 
ynlpathies, and the 
exhaustion of all the noble fountains of thought, enlO- 
tion, and, above all, affection \vithin us. "Thenever 
u }Jon thi
 or any other basis a conI plete structure of 
hardcned selfishness shall have heen erected, to be the 
universal type of IHUllan character, it lnay be that the 
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day ,vill have arrived for a ten1pest of \voe 
nd awful 
desolating criule, nlore fierce and lllore lasting than 
that under ,vhich but one generation groaned; yet all 
this devilish 111achil1ery nla)T ,veal' a very snlooth ap- 
pearance, dra 'Villg upon the "deceivableness of un. 
righteousness" for all it
 resources of illusion, and 
soothing us ,vith the belief that ,ve are but ridding the 
earth of bigotry and pt'rsecution, e
tablishing human 
freedom, anù therein renùering to God the lllost ac- 
ceptable 8ervice, ,yhile \ve are in fact in1lllolating the 
faith and the truth, and \vith th
ln all our o,vn hopes 
and destinies of good. 
17. But some may honestly think, that there is 
nothing irreligious in dissolving the union bet,veen 
Church and State, and taking from the government 
all po,,,,er to express a preference in a matter of a reli- 
gion. They nlay rather attach to such a change a con- 
trary idea, anù hail it as ridding the Church of much 
impure and tyrannical handling, ,vhich it has in former 
tÏ1nes l'eceived from the secular po,ver. Certainly 
governments will no longer be able to abuse their 
religion 'v hen they have none; to come :;l1ort of their 
obligations to it, ,vheu they are precluded fronl o\vning 
any. It is boldly argued by SOlne that the amount of 
individual religion ,vill be greater, should the connection 
be dissolved. This ",e deny.. But even ,vere it BO, still 
it ,vould not be enough. It is clear, that God has 
relations and reckonings \vith Inen in their national 
capacity. Ho,v are those relations to be conducted by 
a government \V hich has not a religion? The la,v i
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not the act nor the voice of an individual, nor of a 
nU1l1ber of individuals as such; but it is a public ill- 
strun1ent, proceeding from a public po\ver, and that 
po\ver the greatest upon earth; and yet, under the 
proposed systen1, that po\ver \vill be without religion. 
18. But really, "rhen we contemplate in seriousness 
this argument from the abuse of religion by govern- 
111ellts for its abandonment, it appears itself to be the 
greatest abuse of reason that men can imagine. For 
\vhat is the "hole history of religion in the lnind of 
an individual? Does the individual man \velcome re- 
ligion fron1 the first, provide for it in his breast a pure 
and holy home, use his native powers to draw out all 
its benign influences over his ,vhole character and con- 
duct? No: it is a series of gross abuses; a series of 
conflicts bet,veen the natural and spiritual man; a series 
of violences done by us to our convictions, and to the 
Holy Spirit of God, as often as we sin; and thus, so 
far, of profanations offered to that Divine in-d\velling 
presence, "rhereby alone spiritual life is maintained in 
an alien atmosphere. But is the man therefore to de- 
sist froln his work, or is he not rather to persevere 
until the purifying have overcome the deleterious in- 
fluences, and his nature is inlpregllated throughout 
,vith the spirit of truth and love? "Thy, then, so it is 
,vith States, and they, like individuals, are to repent of 
their sins, and to strive earnestly for amendment, and 
for the increase of the kno\vledge and fear of God, 
until it pervade the \vhole body of the nation, and 
ble
s it for ever. 
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19. 'ViII it, hu,vevcr, be 
aid that the republic of 
Anlerica ha:; not rclinqui
hed religious ordinances to- 
gether ,vith the principle of an estaLliðluuellt, and that 
prayers are regularly offered in her Congre

 by 
l11iuisters belonging to her various ùellonlÍnations? 
it lULlY be so. The day may, ho\\ ever, conle ,vhen a 
vast portion of the Anleloican population ,fill o,vn no 
Christian nan1e or ordinance ,vhatever; they "ill 
return their representatives; they luay be a In<-
ority, 
or a large and an intractable lninority. Talk not of the 
po\"rer of truth; it does not suLdue those ,vho ,vilfully 
and habitually reject it. It did nut do 8.0 in the days 
of that prilnitive revelation, ,vhich fell gradually into 
the n108t hiùeous corruptions. I kllO'V not ,vhy it 
shuuld do so again, in days of keener and n10re 
calculated and systelnatised self-love. r-rhese anti- 
Christians lllay claÏ1n not to be insulted by religious 
ordinances in ,vhich they cannot participate. But 
judge luatters as they are, is that an acceptable service 
to Gud, ,,,hich proceeds upon the 11108t opposite vie,vs 
of his nature? Is that governnlellt guiltle
s ,vhich one 
ùay approaches hinl through Jesus, the 
Iediator of the 
ne\v covenant, and another day in its own righteous- 
ness, and ,vithout the blood of sprinkling-\\'hich one 
day \vor:ships the Saviour as God, and the next in 
prayer by overlooking, if no 1110re, denies his deity ! 
20. Ûf two creeds thus differing ,ye nlay lay dO'Vll 
these propo
itions-first, that one must be false: be- 
condly, that the on
 ,vhich is false IUust oe blas- 
phemou
; and yet thi
 unhappy 8chen1e deal
 ,,,ith 
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both alike, recognises both alike. The man, or the 
body of lllen adhering to either, may find consolation 
in the belief that the creeù of its choice is the truth; 
but in adopting both, in placing both on the sanIe 
level, the individual or the governnlent is self-con- 
denlned; condeInned of the fatal crime of ,vilfully 
confounding truth and error in the highest subject- 
matter, ,vhile its o,vn best hope and function is but to 
establish truth, and discountenance error, in concerns 
of far less Inonlen tous inl po
t. The fact therefore re- 
nIains that this service is not an intelligible, nor a rea- 
sonable, nor an acceptable service. I t is contrary to 
the expre::,::, denunciations of the Scripture against 
heres) ; it is an impious mixture of all religions upon 
that ground ,vhich alone they occupy in COID111on, 
naulely, the possession of a certain alnuunt uf hlllnan 
a
sent; and by recogllising religion only in virtue of 
that suffrage, they affirn1 the baneful proposition, that 
religion has no ground ,vork, or at least nlay be dealt 
,,,"ith C,vhich is in substance the san1e thing) as if it 
had no ground,vork, extrinsic to the human mind, thus 
depriving it of all relation to a God, and rendering it 
a curse rather than a blessing, because leaving it to 
clothe the creations of huplan caprice and pride ,vith 
a sacred and authoritative nanle. I hold, therefore, 
that ,vhen the connection of religion ,vith the State 
has been destroyed, government beconles essentially 
godless. 
21.. But it lllay be thought chilnerical to anticipate 
that the tinle ever can arrive ",hen 
o :;Ílnple, 80 rea- 
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sonaLle a service as the ackno\v let Igment of God ill the 
public ,yorship of the State can be Offcll
ive to any 
large nUluber of lnen. 'V ould that it ,vere so ! But 
if these Inen have fallen uut of Christianity and the 
recognition of it in their private capacity, ,viII they 
retain it in their public <?ne? If they can find a 
foundation other than the acknow ledglncnt uf His 
naUlC for all the relations of their :,ocial and d0111cstic 
position through life, ,vhy should they need it in the 
brief discharge of those political functions 'v hich ,ve 
are told ought to be separated frolll all consideration of 
religious diflèrèllces ? If it ,vas here found Ì111possible 
to continue the faith of the Church in the State, the 
adoption of the apparently broader basis of Christianity 
has supplied 110 n1eans of 11lore deterlnilleù resistance. 
If, to proceed one step further, all nlÏnisters of religion 
Inay come and pray, if a profession of theisln be the 
only test, will thi::; endure? Say, all you ,vho believe 
in revelation, is then theisln the one thing needflll, and 
revelation subsidiary, or can theism be pernlanelltly 
recognised \v hen the testimony and the :;anction of re- 
velation are separated therefron1? Douhtless it "ould 
be unreasonable,lTIost unreasonable, to contend against 
the ackno,vledgn1ent of God; but let those ,vho are 
,villing to surrender every other test, show from the 
experience of history, or from the dictates of reason, 
that this one can on their prillci pIes endure. 
22. lVlr. Locke * contended that the ackno,vledg- 
111Cllt of the being of God, evidently regarded as the 


* Letters on Tuleration, i. (,"o1. v. p. -17, anù iii. p. 416.) 
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foundation of the doctrine of a future retribution, "'as 
80 necessary for civil order, that it ShOll ld be required 
as a condition of citizenship. Let us then suppose 
that this dogma, and this alone, is established as the 
forn1lllary of State religion; does this present in argu- 
ment an unassailable position? It cannot be sho,vn 
from revelation that the sanctions of social order de- 
pend on the recognition of this truth; that they are 
,v holly secure "ith it, or \vholly insecure ,vithout it, or 
competently secure by its 111eans. The Apostles, in 
commanding obedience to authorities, do not n1ake it 
contingent on the belief of rulers in a future state; 
they do therefore recognise a possible form of hUlnan 
society, independently of any such belief. And "ho 
can doubt it? The principle of the day is, that a rea- 
soning regard to self-interest affords the best guarantee 
of good conduct; and this principle is at the bottoJn of 
1\11'. Locke's rule: it is hUl11an, and not divine n10tive 
on ,vhich he rests. 
23. No,v if a regard to self-interest, in the less en- 
lightened and educated state of Jnan, required the vie,y 
of a future state to n1ake the balance in favour of vir- 
tuous conduct clear, it does not follo\v that in a more 
advanced and cultivated state that doctrine will be 
equally required to produce the alTIOunt of order and 
restraint necessary for social purpo
es; for on the princi- 
ples of Christianity, godliness hath "the pron1ise of 
the life that now is ;"* and on the principles of infi- 
delity, virtue, upon the ,vhole, promotes the worldly 
* 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
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happiness of the individual. On neither theory, 
thereforp, is the obligation to virtue (though that obli- 
gation be essentially different in the one froln \vhat it 
is in the other) rlc})cndr.nt upon the doctrine of a future 
state. Thus the denier of that doctrine n1ay argue; 
and he n1ay point out, that the force of opinion is ,vith 
virtue; that enjoyn1cn depcnds upon property, pro- 
perty upon order, order upon virtue, on that above- 
specified amount of virtue ".hich is required for the 
peace of society; consequently that the recognition of 
a God, or of a future 
tate, is not needed for n1orality, 
since n1an has (accordÌng to some philosophists in 
education of the present day) a natural and adequate 
foundation of morality in his o"Tn physical consti- 
tu tion. 
24. No,v the question is not, ,vhether these argu- 
nlents are sound, but ,vhether they are consequent. 
Not, whether they ought to prevail, but ,vhether they 
\vould prevail. 
ot, ,vhether they ,,,"ould prevail here 
anù 110 'v, but \vhether they ,voldd prevail in times 
'fhen, and upon men ,vith ,vhose approbation, the 
principle of a Church and the principle of Christianity 
had been surrendered, the notion of a national regard 
to God abandoned as visionary, and the entire inde- 
pendence of our competency to perforn1 social duties 
upon our religious belief established, subject to the 
single reservation, that, for the purposes of social 
order, not on religious ground" a belief in a future 
state must still be required 3
 a test for office. The 
question is, \v hether lHen ,vho had separated every 
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other dogma from the holding of civil office by incH- 
nation, "ould, or in consistency could, continue to at- 
tach to its tenure tbat remaining one: ,vhether natural 
religion (as it is falsely called) would retain a stronger 
hold over its follo,vers than revealed religion had done, 
or if not, then ,vhether the principle
 of civil society 
,vould dictate an adherence to 'v hat ,,'"ould by that 
time have COlne in its turn to be designated "the last 
remnant of intolerance?" Surely they would not. 
The doctrine of a future state is an abstract philoso- 
phical doctrine, ,vhen it stands alone. In Christianity 
it is joined ,vith others, on which its efficiency de- 
pends. By Paganisnl it ,vas dressed in imaginary 
terrors. But as denuded of the substantial support of 
revealed truth on the one hand, and of the aid of super- 
stitious credulity 011 the other, and thus reduced to a 
pure abstraction, it might indeed hold a place in the 
confession of faith of some rationalising philosopher, 
but it ,vould be totally incapable of exercising national 
influences or forming the ground\vork of a constitution. 
25. Those ,vho hold an opposite opinion should be 
renlinded that revealed religion derives its strength 
from its entireness;* from the fact that it not lnerely 
presents to us a body of abstract truths, but carries 


* Compare also this view :-" C'est encore un effet de la foiblessc 
des homInes, que la ]umière ]es aveug]e souvent aussi bien que les 
ténèbres, et que la yérité les trompe aussi bien que 1'erreur. Et la 
raison en est, que les conclusions dependent ordinairement de runion 
des vérités, et non d'une vérité tonte senIe: il arrive sonH:'ut qu'une 
yérité imparfaiteulent connue, étant prisc par erreur comme suffisante 
pour nons conduire, nons jettf' dans l'égarement."-NicoJe, Essais de 
Morale, i. viii. ' 
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,,,ith it the executory po,vers nece

ary to procure 
thcir acceptance, the vital influences ,vithout ,vhich 
,ve cannot receive, digest, and assilnilate those truths. 
But ,vhen "e reject the belief in thobe po,vers, ,vhen 
\ve bring dO'Yll the Christian Church fron1 ",vhat is 
transcendental in her pretensions," ,,"hen we analyse 
and dissect the body ,y hich God has given, and 'v hen, 
impiously dividing it into parts to be rejected or re- 
taÏI
ed at pleasure, ,ve further ridiculously sup}Jose 
that each of those parts is to retain the vitality 'v hich 
belonged only to the aggregate, ,ve are the victÏ1ns of 
a ,vretched delusion, and the portion of truth, "T hich 
,ve have torn fronl the quivering trunk, ,viII but a:s a 
severcd limb putrefy ,yithin our grasp. And indeed 
men seem to forget that this experiment of the influ- 
ence of 111ere truth, ,yithout covenanted po,vers, on 
fallen lnan, is not a lle,v one, but has been already 
once at least ,vrought. out to its results. In tbe effort 
to describe them, I n1 lIst bp led to assun1P sOlnething 
of the language and the tone of a ,vriter on religion, 
but I ask to be excused for that apparent presunlption, 
because it is a Inatter of llece5::>ity, not of optioll; 
,,,hen influences belonging to religion issue into cou- 

equences belonging to politics, and these again pro- 
duce perceptible effects upon the interests of religion, 
a ,vriter on either 111USt inevitably, 1110re or less, anù 
for a time, dra,y his lnaterials as ,veIl as his principles 
from both. 
26. 'Vhen the la,v of our nature ,vas inverted at 
the fall, and harmony ,rith the ,viII of the Creatol: 
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became thenccfor\vard the exception anù not the rulc 
anlong lnen, divine truth ,vas planted, as it ,vere, in a 
little spot upon the surface of the earth, to germinate 
for a ,vItile sheltered fron1 the adverse contact of Inan- 
kind in genera], ,vho systell1atically folhnved out the 
disobeùience of their first progenitor, 3ud by natural 
consequence corrupted, defaced, and alrnost extirpated 
the ,vhole of that religious truth, ,vhich, in proportion 
to the degree in \vhich it ,vas allo\ved to rell1ain an10ng 
them, could not fail to disturb their conscience by 
testifying to the degeneracy that it ,vas unable to cor- 
rect. The lnelanchol y history of those \\' ho, though 
originally posse::;sors, like the subsequently favoureù 
people, of the revealed knowledge of God, became 
after\yards the Pagan nations of the ,vorld, has this 
an10ng its uses, that it shows us ho\v inadequate is thp 
shnple po,ver of truth to produce perll1anently bene- 
ficial results on our corrupted nature, v;ithout the 
covenanted influences of divine grace. 
27. The hideous ano1l1aly. ,vhich sin had intro Ao 

 
 
duced, ,vas no,v therefore in full exhibition, and the 
uniYer
al creation might behold a ,vorld intrinsically 
alike '\ryonderful and lovely, and set under a being ,,,ho 
had recciyed the highest of all honours in being Inade 
after the ilnage of the l\Iaker himself, in a state of 
\\'ar ,vith the \vill of that Maker, and þearillg in con- 
sequence, as it \vere, his provisional curse in a systeu1 
of Inixed dispensations intended to sun1rnon and pronlpt 
ll1ell to re
entance.. But \vhile a spiritual intercourse 
Let,veen the Ahnighty and the mass of his human 
VOL. II. 2 B 
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creatures had nearly* ceased, he had not ,vitlulra,vn 
even that intercourse from the entire race. 
28. He n1ade himself kno,vn by personal t n1alli- 
festatiolls, by the voice of prophets, by a ,vritten la", 
by a permanent pl'iesthood, by fixed in
titutiol1s uf 
sacrifice and worship; but it ,vas to a people 
nlal1 
and inconsiderable ,vheu compared ,vith the mighty . 
nations of the earth; to a people planted in a country 
of seclusion, and fenced about ,vith la\rs and CUSt0111S 
of an unsocial and absolutely repulsive character ,vhell 
viewed ,vith reference to the rest of the ,vorld. 'Vith- 
in this narro,v spot alone were thè oracles of God 
generally kno\vn as such, and kept in faithful custod) : 
"\y hile even here, as they themselves assure us, t1 Ie) 
,vere at one time in imminent danger, according to all 
human appearances, of being lost. The wide ,,"orld 
lay in darkness and in death, as though the SUll of 
heaven had risen only for the narro,v valley of Jeru- 
salem, and the hills that girt her round about inter- 
cepted his rays lest they should go forth for the healing 
of the nations. 
29. Thus for a very long period ,vas divine truth 
rather kept from 111ankilltl than offered to then). It 
was shut like a tender plant in a hothouse to be reared 
to a certain maturity before it could endure exposure 
to the unkindly elelllents. Alas! tho
e unkinùly ele- 
ments ,vere bimply the dispo
itions of the being, for 


* Not altogether. See Bishop Horsley's Treatise on thp Extra- 
judaical Church. 
t Eusebius, b. i. ch. ii. 
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,vhose healing the leaves of that vrecious plant had 
sprouted, and its flowers had spread their blossonls. 
Ho,v many, and what purposes of good may have been 
accomplished by this (so to speak) imprisonnlent of 
revelation, \ve cannot kno'\v; but this ,ve do too surely 
know, that ,vith every jealous care and regulation to 
separate the Je'\vs from the lnass of men, and to 
quicken their spirit of obedience by establishing an 
Í1nmediate and palpable connection bet,veen obedience 
and rew'ard, as ,veIl as bet,veen their respective con- 
traries-still the prevalent tendency among them was 
not that of truth by its expansive force to burst out 
frOTI1 its narro"\v limits and illuminate the ,,"orld; but 
,vas that of in,vard and essential sinfulness to invite 
from without the contagion of error, and to attract 
and imbibe it by vicious sympathy in despite of every 
blll\vark that the care of the Ahl1ighty had ùevised 
for its exclusion, until the terrible inflictions of the 
Captivity had repressed the tendency to idol ,vorship, 
and given scope at the same tin1e for opposite errors, 
the errors of an extrelne and misanthropic bigotry. 
But as the case of the world before the 1\10saic Ia,v, 
and independent of it, shows the inability of l11en to 
retain pure truth in an abstract forIn, so the general 
unfaithfulness of the Jews under that la'\v testifies to 
the in1 possibility of bringing the hlunan race to God 
through considerations of r
'\vard and punishment in 
this life, or ,vhat is no\v terlned a ,veIl-calculating 
self-interest; because that particular ellgine ""as 
brought to bear under the la\v of l\loses "\vith a far 
2B2 
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greater force than in all human probability it can 
. . 
ever agaIn acquIre. 
30. A brighter day, ho,vever, da,vned, ,vhen the 
fulness of time had arriveù, and the ,vhole "\vorld had 
been politically and socially re-cast, apparently in 
order to allo\v of a free, uninterrupted, and universal 
propagation of the liberated truth. God 
ent forth 
his Son, luade of a "roman; and that ,vhich hitherto 
had but been chanted in the Tenlple, or echoed in the 
mountains of Judah; that ,vhich had been enveloped 
in types and figures, sYlnbolised in the visible iU'3ti- 
tutes of sacl'ifice and purification; that which had 
been kno,vn in the letter to a slnall and single people, 
and ,vhich in the spirit had been the precious food of 
a yet s111aller and obscurer flock, was to be told upon 
the housetops, to be proclaiIned, as ,vith a trumpet, 
through all lands, beginning frolH J erusalenl, even 
unto the ends of the earth: ,vas to SUlllnlon to it
 
obedience every nation, every class, every character; 
to purge, to chasten, to restore the ,y hole of the falJen 
race of Inan. 
31. Such ,vas the schelne of glory that appeared to 
be announced in the preaching of that gospel under 
,vhich, ,,,here sin had aLounded, grace ,,,as HIuch lnore 
to abound: and 'v here, by the disobedience of one, 
(the) Inany had been made sinners, 80 and llluch 1110re 
by the obedience of one, 'v ere (the) In any to be made 
righteoH5. The 'v hole earth ,yas to break out into 
songs of triumph and rejoicing, and ,vas to be filled 
to overflo,ving ,vith the universal kno,vledge of the 
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Ahnighty in a more than golden age of light, and 
love, and joy, 


Luce intellettual, pieno d' amore, 
Arnor di vero Len, pien di letizia; 
Letizia, chè trascende ogni dolzore. * 


The universality of this dispensation was its glory. 
Its nlessage of 111ercy ,vas to every child of Adanl. 
Hob it of that characteristic, and you rob it of its 
cro,vn, and St. Paul of his triulnphant assertion. It 
become
, with reference to the extent of its applica- 
tion, but as another form of J udaisnl. 'Vhat l11atters 
it, in respect of universality, ,vhether you take the 
,vhole of one nation, or an individual here and there 
fronl every nation? There is a liulit, a lin1Ît of prin- 
ciple, in either case alike, and upon such a supposi- 
tion, one fixed by the ,vill of the Author of the dis- 
pensation, not merely by the stubborn intractability 
of its recipients. 
32. But in the case of the Christian scheme, the 
liUlit is inlposed, as Scripture informs liS, only by the 
obstinate aversion of the hUUlan "ill froln God, which 
il1duceB it rather to choose 11lisery and destruction, by 
blinding it in such nlanner, that it is incapable of 
sober choice, and yet that it also relnains persuaded of 
its po\ver of sight. The difference, therefore j is this: 
no,y the ]nercies of the covenant are made ready for 
everyone, are offered to and enjoined upon everyone; 
" Go ye into all the "
orld, and preach the gospel to 


· Dante, Paradiso, c. xxx. v. 40. Conf. St. Augustine, Dc Civ. Dei, 
viii. 6. 
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every creaturc." Thcn the va
t Int
ority of 111ankiud 
'\'cre left under the darkened natural la \V, and a cove- 
nanted salvation ,,'as not placed ,vithin their reach. 
Let us then keep steadily in vie,v this univefsality, or 
universal applicability of the Christian dispensation, 
as opposed to the lin1Ïted applicability uf the .Je,vi
h. 
33. I proceed to sunl up a fe,,," of the principal pro- 
positions ,rhich UIO
t pointedly illustrate the positiou, 
that the nationality of religion is conduci, e to the 
reali
ation of this intenùed universality, and, COllse- 
(1 ueutl y, that the renunciation of the first is unfavour- 
able to the attainlllcnt of the second. "T e lllay relllark, 
then, that by the nearly uni \.ersal COllsent of civilised 
nations, the care of r
ligion has ever been a principal 
or the principal function of thc SUprCll1e Po,ver, (as 
,ye fiud that even in Sparta, 'v here the prerogatives of 
the kings ,vere reduced \vithin the llarro,vest lin1its, 
they yet retained Tel 7rpbS roùs Ðeoúç.) That the con- 
uection of the State ,vith the Church under Constan- 
tine appears to have been fortHed, not as the result of 
ecclesiastical or civil ambition, but after the order (so to 
speak) of nature and by follo,ving the course of events. 
'fhat the territorial diyisioll of a country is apparently 
t he best lllethuù of providing for the universal extcn- 
::-;iOll, ,vhether uf civil ur religious institutious. That 
tht:' perlnanellt adnlÏllistration of the ordinances of the 
Church rC(luires pernlallent pecuniary supplies. That 
large llla
se
 of the people have ever been in a concli- 
tion ùf inability to proyide such 
upplies for nlillister
 
of religion. That in the pre
ellt condition of the 01(1 
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countries of the ,vorld, with their population pressing 
on their actual means of subsistence, and the supply 
of labour exceeding the demand, such inability -is 
likely both long and extensively to continue. That 
the ties of affection ,vhich bind different classes of the 
community are not strengthened, but the reverse, by 
the great increase of trade and lllanufacture through- 
out civilised nations, and the gathering of Tuen into 
Inasses, by means of large to,vns: that, consequently, 
we lllust not expect (to say the least) that the rich, as 
such, will hereafter be much more for,vard than they 
have been heretofore, to supply the religious wants of 
the poor. That besides the unable, ,ve have another 
large class of persons, un willing to provide for them- 
selves a po,ver of adlnonition and control in the shape 
of religious institutions. That the mere private sup- 
port of religion tends to promote differences in its 
forIn, and that it is a duty to check those differences 
by reasonable lneans, and to promote its unity. That, 
,vith a greater plenty of the nleans of subsistence and 
general property than has been known else\vhere in 
nlodern tinles, the case of the United States of Ame- 
rica sho,vs that the voluntary zeal of individuals ,vill 
nlake no adequate provision for the ,vants of an entire 
nation. 
34. J\Ial1Y of these propositions are undisputed, and 
the rest are such as no friend to the union of Church 
and State, under the lllost naked form, ,vill question. 
AUtl ,ve must observe, that the tendency of everyone 
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of then1 is to,vards the san1e lllournful de1110nstratiou, 
-that ,vhen nations in their collective capacity have 
abandoncd the pr0111otion of religion, the natural effect 
of that abanùonnlcllt ,,,ill be, that ,vhilc it has heen 
difficult theretofore to place th(\ sacreù orùillanCeF- 
,vithin the reach of every luan throughout hUll1an 
societies, it ,yill thereaf er be found ab
olutcly impos- 
sihle. In the early poverty of the European kingdoll15 
it ,vas done. It is not done in the far ,vealthier youth 
of that vast republic, where ,vhat is tcrlllcd the volun- 
tary principle hears undisputed s,vay. 'Vhat, then, 
do ,ye see as the first lllark of this threatened, but, 
thank God, not yet inevitable changc, but a retrogra- 
dation frolll the characteri:-stic pnrpos{\ of Divine love 
in the llC'V dispensation, the design, namely, to give 
an universal reality to the free tenders of the Gospel: 
a retrogradation, 'v hieh shall re1l10ve great ma
ses of. 
nlen by one broad stage fu rther from the hope of ever- 
lasting salvation; ,vhich shall re-transforln the garden 
and the vineyard into the forest aud the desert, and 
shall again seeln to raise a ,vall of partition, upon eycn 
the Christiallised portion of the earth, more lasting 
than that which "1as brokcn down ill the Redeemer, 
betw'ecn thp lnixed visiLh"\ Church on the one hand, 
aud the cro,vd of utter aliens froln the conllllon- 
"Tcalth of Israel anù the hope of everlasting life on 
the other? 
33. 1"hat the effect of thi:-: hlo,v to the Catholic 
Church fr0111 ,vithout ,rould 110t be the suppression of 
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her internal life, \ve absolutely know fronl the Divine 
,vord. That when thus again thro,vn into a state of 
independence upon the principalities of this ,vorlù, she 
111ight in such Inanl1er have recourse to her O\"fn in- 
\vard elasticity as again to put forth her po\vers of 
conver
ion more effectively than ever, and to re-occupy 
her position in the councils of earthly sovereigns, both 
chastened and strengthened by trial: all this mayor 
luay not be; but ,vhen our human vision seenlS to 
discern results from any given act ,vhich are destruc- 
tive, it beconlcs an imperative duty to use every nIeans 
for averting those results, quite independently of tlH
 
inquiry, ho,v it nIight please God to overrule the sin 
of HIdn for His o\vn glory, as He has alreadyover- 
ruled the transgression of our first father, Adalu. 
36. But, besides the abandonnlent of that path ill 
\vhich it has appeared ll10st competent to the Church 
to conduct system,atically her aggressions against the 
entire lnasses of unrene,ved nat.ure in its social aggre- 
gations, ,ve may perceive in this change an apparent 
preparation 
for the cOllsunlmation of the hUlnan apos- 
tacy. ""That ,yas the essence of that apostacy? It 
,,,as disobedience. It \vas the rejection of the first 
standard of action, and the substitu
ion of a new one. 
The first and appointed one ,vas tbe Divine will, in 
\tV hose observance \,,"ould have been maintained the 
unity and harmony of God's creation. The ue,v and 
forbidden one ,vas sinlpl)" the \vill of nlan. Xot 
nlerely the positiyely and palpably evil results into 
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,,"hich that ,viII unfolds itself, but the principle itself 
,vas forhidden, as an insufficient, an unnatural, a fal
e 
la 'v of action. Lord Bacon says, * " l\lan nlade a total 
defection frolll God, presulllillg to Ì1llagille, that the 
cOlnlnandnlcnts ë.lnd prohibitions uf Gud ,vere nut the 
rules of good and evil, but that gooù and evil had 
their o,vn priuciples aud beginnings, and lusted after 
the kno,yledo'c of tho
e in1a o 'ined be g iunin g s. to the 

 b , 
l\ud, to depend 110 Inore upon God's ,viII revealed, but 
II pon hÏInself, and his o\vn light, as a god." Aud 
sÌ1nilarly St. Augustinet has sho,vn, that disobedience 
,yas the great feature of Adam's 8in, not a plain in- 
trin
ic eyil in the act, independent of the prohibition. 
37. The question ,vas thus brought sÎInply and na- 
kedly to issue, ,vhether God or luan shuuld be su- 
prèlne in giving la,v to thc free ,viII of the latter. N o'v 
this disobedience ,vas sÌlnply the divesting hlunall 
agency of its proper and natural reference to the 
Creator. How fearfully does this definition coincide 
,vith the general idea of the separation of religion froln 
govcrnnlellt! An agcncy,-a personal and respon- 

ible agency,-all agency in po,ver, l11ajesty, and sta- 
bility, the highest of all that Lelong to earth-in ethical 
tone and in influence on the affections surpa
sed hy 
the dOlnestic principle alone,-an agency capable uf 
lending the IllOst efficient aid to religion-this it is 
\\'hieh it is proposed, in the phraseology of ll10derH 


111 I n his Confc8sion of Faith. 
t I)e PcccatorUlTI l\leritis et Hcmissionc, b. ii. clI. xxi, 
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liberalisnl, to divest of all regard to religious differ- 
ences, that is to say, to the differences bet,veen the 
Catholic faith and heresies; between revelation and 
deisln; bet,veen the affirlnation and the denial of the 

overeignty of God; and 'v hose sphere of action, in 

 
order to the attainll1ellt of this end, Inust necessaril) 
exclude all functions ,vhich assert or imply the su- 
periority of truth in religion to error, or the relevancy 
of any nlan's religious creed to his perfornlance of 
civil duties and therefore to his principles of n10ral con- 
tIuct. To call this social atheisn1 is no hot or rash 
exaggeration, but an inference froln the foregoing 
pren1Ïsses, in logical sequence, not less inevitable than 
n1elancho I y . 
38 . Yet it is a phrase of harsh words. 'Ve dream of 
atheism as a passionate thing, like that \vhich filled the 
aching' and turbid void in the mind of Shelley; or a 
hard and stOll y thing, as it sho\ved in Voltaire; or a 
gross anù sensual thing, as it glared in Mirabeau. But 
atheislll is not necessarily doglna: it is not of neces- 
sity broadly demarcated from the comn10n practice: 
its seeds and initial forIns are in the COn1m0l1 breast. 
\Vhenever \ve tUTn our face from God, \vhenever ,ve 
cease to recognise the actual and living relations be- 
tween Ifin1 and ourselves, ,ve are standing \vithin thê 
verge and acting under the spirit of atheism. "T e 
need not undero'o the intellectual labour of an effort 
b 
to dishelieye. 'Ve nlay paint like Lucretius, in his too 
beautiful language, aut! that in conforulit.v \vith the 
practice of hi
 }Jl'c-cI11inently athei
tic sect, the exist- 
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cnce of the Deity, remote as the poles, barren as the 
,vastes of ocean. 


Omnis enim per se DiVÔ1TI natura neccsse fist 
Imnlortali ævo summâ cum pace fruatur 
SClllOta à llostris rebus, sejunctaquc Iongè.'" 


"r c need not be at the pains to deny that there is a 
God, \ve need not even refuse Him the ,vorship of thp 
Iip
: ,re shall fulfil all the practical conditiolls of the 
godless creed if ,ve ,viII but exclude Ifin1 froIn inter- 
vention ill the concerns of life, if ,vc ,vill but avoid 
referring the facts of this ,vorlù to His moving po,ver : 
a void this, and it is ,veIl; but do this
 and then 


N ec dc1ubra dCûln placido cum pectore atJibis, 
Nee, de corpore quæ sancto simulacra. feruntur, 
In lneutes hominuI11 divinæ lluntia formæ, 
Conspicere hæc animi tranquillâ pace va1cbis.t 


39. Thus \\"ould lnankilld, if they should fall into 
the snare that is laid for them, set up a vast, unconse- 
crated, atheistic po,ver at the head of all their :;ocial 
interests, as an exanlple for all individuals to follo,v, a 
1110del to teach theIn, an authoritative declaration to 
assist the evil voice ,vithin in teaching them, that 
they lllay ,vithdraw thcir o,vn individual lives fronl 
allegiance to God, and Lase their lnethods of social 
conduct upon a code in ,vhich His nalne is not to be 
found. In con1bating the obstinate irreligion of the 
,vorld, it is sOlnething that the authentic permanent 
convictions of n1en are declared, beyond dispnte, to be 
on the side of \vhat is good, by the legalisec1 existence 
* Lucr. de Rerum Nat. i. ;)7. t Ibid., vi. 74. 
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and support of the fixed institutions of religion: hut 
the conclusion to,vards 'v hich we are no,v led and 
driven, threatened and cajoled, ,,,ill reverse the ,,-hule 
of this beneficial influence, and ,rill thro,v its "reigh t 
into the opposite direction, to co-operate ,vith the 
scoffer, the profligate, the unbelieving, the indifferent; 
,vhen it shall be told, amidst the exultations of sonle 
and the tears of others, that there ,vas a time when the 
po\ver of thrones and the paternal functions of govern- 
n1ent bore ,vitness to the faith of Christ, and that the 
witness is no,\" \vithdra,vn, and thus the truth elll- 
phatically denied. The COIDlnon life, intended to be 
an instrlunent of repressing evil, and of cherishing 
and husbanding good in us, is like every other such 
instrlunent, in this particular; that if used amiss it 
becomes not silnply unproductive ,,,ith reference to 
the purposes for ,vhich God designed it, but actually 
and po,verfully conducive to opposite ends: it bc- 
COllles a savour of death unto death, if ,ve ,viII not 
have it a savour of life unto life: it orgallises the sel- 
fishness it ,vas intended to counteract, extinguishes the 
sense of shalne it ,vas meant to reinforce, and, by its 
influences upon our habits, assists to hide the God 
for ,vhose reentrance as "a king into our hearts it 
bhould have prepared the ,yay. Like everything else 
on earth, it did but a part, but a small part, of that 
,vhich it ought to have done. Shall ,ve, then, forego 
the partial good in order to attain uniforrnity of evil, 
and Inake the necessary imperfection of our duties the 
base excuse for their abandonment? No: let us not 
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erect our human frailties, our backsliùillgs froln our 
la\v, into a ne,v and false la,v. Let us not enthronc 
pernicious delusions in the shrine 'v here hitherto the 
laInp of Truth has always, though 110t al,vays ,rith 
cClual lustre, burned. If the light that is in us be 
ùarkness, ho\v great is that darkness! A
 the light 
of the body is the eye, even so the State ,vas the ll1ind 
and the eye to the body politic, and that eye we are 
required to divest of its discerning po,ver. If \ve deli- 
berately avo\v the principle of acting ,vithout God, 
ho\v n1uch more ðhall \ve act ,vithout Hin1 and against 
IIiul than \vhcn ,ve had not yet placed the lie upon 
our lips, and ho,v shall ,ve render approxilnation to 
a practice more consistent ,vith our present profes- 
sions a thing hopeless and ilnpossible! 
40. But further.. This divorce of religion fronl 
government \vill proceed upon the priuciple that DIen 
of all religions, or none, are alike to be considered 
cOInpetent for the duties of citizenship. If, ho,vever, 
a luan is competent for public, is he not also cOlnpe- 
tent for private duties? If ,vithout religion ,ve can 
learn and discharge our duties to our country and our 
la,vs and authorities, can ,ve not also ,vithout religion 
learn our duties to our parents, brethren, fan1ilies, 
friends, ,vhere \ve are aided by natural instincts, and 
\vhere the return, in the shape of enjoynlent, is more 
certain, imn1èdiate, and abundant, as ,veIl as the cor- 
responding penalty of failure to perform theln? \Ve 
.leaI'll, then, that the arglllnent, ,vhich is good to prove 
that religious differences have no bearing upon the 
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di'3charge of political duties, is equally good to prove 
that they have no bearing on private life, and, conse- 
quentl y, asserts the possibility and propriety of both a 
social and a moral system founded on atheisl11, in its 
real and substantial sense of the denial of a provi- 
dential governn1ent of the ,vorld. Is not this assertion, 
conveyed through the n10st authentic organs \vhich 
are at hl1l11an cOInnland, an issue a,vfnl to conteul- 
plate? Let him ,vho is telnpted to acquiesce in the 
doctrine which thus disconnects belief and conduct, 
renlember the precept of St. Paul, " Speak every lnan 
truth ,vith his neighLour, for we are 'J7ze71zbers one of 
anotller." He could scarcely think that relative du- 
ties ,vere independent of religious creed, ,vho thus 
expressly grounded theln on the high Christian doc- 
trine of union in the body of the Redeenler; and ,vho 
al \vays argues for a holy practice, not fron1 the cold 
abstractions of speculative morality, but fronl the in- 
trinsic and the single motive of the spiritual life ,vhich 
has been given us in our baptisln. 
41. Let us be'\vare, in this part of the subject, of 
being seduced from the truth, by ob::;erving in the 
midst of society certain persons, it 111 a y be, who ùo 
not believe the Catholic -faith, or ,vho disavo'\v the 
name of Christianity, perhaps even any of the forIns 
of Theisln, and yet whose discharge of public and do- 
11lestic duties is equal or superior to that of the average 
of persons ,vho are n1embers of the Church. Nothing 
can be Inore false than a supposition that their present 
conduct is a measure of the natural effects of their 
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creed. To estinlate those effects aright, and to COIn- 
pare thcn1 \\ ith the Illoral ,vorking of the ChurclJ, ,ve 
luust take the Ina
:; of the profes
ors in each. But, 
furthcr, ,ve lllust consider ,vhether these be educated 
persons, a,vare of the value of good opinion and of the 
cnjoyulcnts of Bociety, and of the consequent neces
ity 
of keeping 011 good tern1:; ,yith society by conforlning 
to 11lany uf it:; approved practices. And yet again, 
,ve lnust consider ho,v all individual
 are naturally 
affected by an extensive systeln into the Inidst of 
,vhich they are cast, ,vhich surrounds thcln like an 
ahllosphere, and froln ,vhich they cannot hclp in- 
haling and assill1ilating SOlne, at least, of its proper- 
ties. Anù \ve DIU:;t not infer that, because society call 
hear a fe,v of any cla

 or character in it
 c0l11position, 
it could therefore bear to be COIn posed of such through- 
out. Thc la,," can dispcnse ,,-ith the oaths of Quakers 
and other s111all communi.ties ,,
hile they arc slnall; 
but ,vould the general adn1inistration of justice ren1ain 
sccure, if the ,,'hole nation ,yere to pass into Quaker- 
iS1l1? But the character of the systen1, in each ca
e 
respectively, is to be tried by considcring ,vhat re- 
sults it Inllst produce if it ,vere donlinant and univer- 
sal. Froln certain truths, stolen out of Christianity, 
has been compiled a structure, under the naU1C of 
natural religion, ,rhich Nature did not discover, but 
,,,hich, 110'V that they have been established for her, 
she can sOTIletilnes receive and apprcciate. So it \ras 
that the heathcn \vriters of the R0l11an eInpire reached 
a higher tone of n10rals than their predecessors, from 
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the insensible Lut real diffusion of thc bahny influences 
of Christianity. And just so it is that there are no\v 
some individuals \vhose characters are beneficially 
1110dified by the Gospel, Lut ,vho yield it 110t their 
ackno,vledgments, and cite its benefits against itself, 
denying the channel through which they came. 
Again: 'Ve must not imagine that the present 
condition of the United States can afford a conclusivE:' 
test of the effects ,vhich are to be generally anticipated 
from the absence of pu blic religion. In the great so- 
ciety of nations, the customary rule \vill very much 
modify the telnper even of tbose ,,-ho depart fronl it. 
Perhaps the greater portion of the real change ,viII be 
suspended until such de})arture has becolne so COl1l- 
mon as itself to beconle, or tend to becolne, the rule. 
If the day shall ever COlne 'y hen North Anlcrica, 
still adhering to her present maxims and policy, 
shall lead the ,vorld; ''fhen in religion, in art, in 
science, in nlorals, in manners, she shall give the tone 
to Europe instead of receiving it fronl Europe; 'v hen 
the old civilisation shall have fallen into decrepitude, 
and shall at a distance and feebly tread in the guiding 
footprints of the young one; that day, and none earlier, 
,vill lnake full proof of the results of the divorce of 
religion from the State. 
4::!. But some nlay be inclined to say, public opinion 
,vill not endure these excesses and extreInes. Doubt- 
less in its present state it '\vould not do so. Public 
opInIon IS generally above COll1ffiOn practice, but sel- 
dOlll very greatly aboyc it, and ill the long run sure 
VOL. II. 2 c 
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to be sympathetically affected by it, and deteriorated 
by its deterioration. The prevailing opinion of the 
nation no\v exercises a beneficial influence. "fhe in- 
dividual is affected by it. The sectarian body is 
affected by it, and is thus unconsciously but po,ver- 
fully 1110dified by the very institution froln ,vhich it 
has departed, and \vhich c0111mands, in a great de- 
gree, the formation of public opinion. But let no 
... man conceive that, amid the general fluxion of hun1an 
affairs, public opinion is stable and unmoved. It is a 
cause; but it is also an effect. America is influenced 
by the public opinion of Europe; but \vhen the reli- 
gions inbtitutions of Europe are assÌlnilated to those of 
AUlerica, the ,vaters ,viII have found their level, and 
the current nIllst cease. 'Vhere religious ministrations 
are crippled and contracted, individual character ,viII 
suffer in a proportionate degree, and the 111aterials for 
forming a sound public opinion ,viII no longer exist, 
bu t ,viII be replaced by others, representing a different 
set of principles and sYlnpathies. 
43. In the separation, then, of religion from go- 
vernment, we see a change \vhich seems to indicate 
the progressive ripening of those harvests ,vhich are in 
preparation, the one for the love, and the other for the 
vengeance, of the Lord. Firstly, because it asserts 
practical atheism, that is a great and moral human 
agency, knowingly, deliberately, and permanently di- 
vested of regard to God. Secondly, because it asserts 
that atheis111 in the most aut.hentic form, nanlely, by 
casting out itg antagonist, religion, fro)l1 \vhat are 
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1110st permanent and most authoritative a1110ng 111en, 
their public polities. Thirdly, because the assertion 
is n1ade not by individuals alone, but by masses, 
invested \vith political po\ver, and, under the 1110st 
wretched infatuation, claiming it as a right of free- 
dom thus to banish themselves froln the Divine pro.. 
tection and regard. 
44. Surely it must touch the heart, ". hen, after 
having looked upon these a\vful prospects, which ap- 
pear palpably to lie at least before SOlne nations of the 
\vorld, \ve turn to the blessed Scriptures and observe 
the strong yearnings of affection \vherewith the \vorld's 
great King \vrought for our deliverance, and the ex- 
ultation \vith \vhich His prophets and His saints fore- 
told a friendship between earthly thrones and IIis 
spiritual body, and a consecration of earthly po\vers to 
Ris glory, which has appeared already, so far as to 
identify the description, but of which it seems as 
though the obstinacy of human madness ,vould yet 
struggle to intercept the glorious fulfilment,-" He 
shall have dOlninion also froln sea to sea, and frOI1l 
the river unto the ends of the earth. The kings of 
Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents: the 
kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. Yea, all 
kings shall fall do\vn before HÜn: all nations shall 
serve him. His name shall endure for ever: His name 
shall be continued as long as the sun; and men shall 
be blessed in Him; all nations shall call Rin1 blessed."* 
" And king
 shall be thy nursing fathers, and their 
* Ps. Ixxii. 8, 10, ] 1, 17, 


2c2 
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queens thy nursing mothers: they shall bow do,vn to 
thee \vith their face to\vards the earth, and lick up the 
dust of thy feet." * " Aud the nations of then1 ,vhich 
are saved shall ,valk in the light of it; and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour 
into it. "t 
45. Thus far I have spoken concerning general re- 
sults, \vithout attempting to determine the an10unt of 
probability that they may actually arrive. By attempt- 
ing to uncover the consequences-by laying bare, to 
the best of our power, the \vhole of our danger-,ve 
are using the means most likely, under God, to avert 
the catastrophe itself. In different parts of the \vorld 
the case very greatly varies. "Thile we have our own 
peculiar hazards, there are other countries much far- 
ther advanced in the separation of religion froln go- 
vernment. In America it may be less surprising, 
,vhere the State rests on the dogma of equality, that 
no creed should be preferred. It is invidious to allude 
to results; but neither the good neighbourhood of 
the United States to those ,vhom they touch on their 
several frontiers; nor the existence and extension of 
slavery; nor the state of la,v and opinion respecting 
it; nor the sentiment entertained in the north towards 
the black and coloured race; nor the general tone of 
opinion on religious subjects in society; nor the state 
and extent of religious institutions, under circunl- 
S tances of OTeat facilitv. induce us to reo-ret that 
b J' b 
England does not foHow the ecclesiastical principles 


* Is. x]jx. 23. 


t Rev. xxi. 24. 
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of the "restern continent. N either is it, on the other 
hand, more astonishing that, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the formation of the monarchy of Prussia, 
the State should have granted its pecuniary and moral 
aid, 'without apparent distinction, to different and 
hostile communions; while the fact remains. But it is 
exceedingly renlarkable that in France, \vhere the 
almost incalculable majority are of one communion, 
and that conllllunion Roman Catholic, the princivle 
of national religion has been essentially surrendered, 
and the State joins hanùs ,vith all creeds alike-a 
nlarked and memorable result of her first Revolution. 
46. In England \ve have not proceeded so far. 'Ve 
seelll 
till to have ground \vhich is defensible, and 
,rhich is \vorth defending; we are cursed \vith reli- 
gious divisions; \ve have grievously sinned in ecclesi- 
astical abuses; the Church is greatly crippled by the 
State in respect of her government; she is denied the 
llleans of mini
tering to the people \vhere they n10st 
need it; yet \vith all this, and \vith political institu- 
tions in reality very 111uch lliore popular than those of 
France, to say nothing of Prussia, our country seeins 
to promise at least a more organised, tenacious, and 
deterlnined resistance to tJle efforts against national 
religion, as well as to the general principles of demo- 
cracy, than any other country \vhich is pronlinent 
upon the great stage of the civilised \vorld. 
47. In this comparison, however, I count not on the 
future and its mysterious contents; at least I venture 
0) 
no further than thi
, that 
o}ne rHY
 of light, iB
uing 
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frOI11 an imperi
hable centre of light, appear to streak 
the g1001l1; that ,ve have anlong us, developed in 
sOlne degree of po\ver, the spirit of guardian
hip ,vith 
inlpro' Clnent, the energy ,,,hich struggles indeed for 
continual approxinlation to ideal perfectiou, but strug- 
gles under the condition of holding for its ba
i:; that 
" ,,'hereunto ,ve have already attained;" and resists, as 
the worst and mo
t hopele::,
 and inlprovident of all 
}Jo;:,5ible alternatives, the rooting up of the foundations 
that exist; ,ye have anlong us that life of faith ,yhich, 
organised in the visible incorporation of the Church, ib 
able to operate ,rith strength a!:' a constituting and re- 
generating influence upon hunlan 
ociety. "hether 
the
e principles uf national and of Chri
tian life shall 
be victorious or ".orstcd in the conlInencing conflict, 
'v lIo can tell? The individual Dlau 
hould, in COll- 
tenlplating the pro:;pect, de
ire neither to pre
ume 
upon the general i

ue nor to despond, but h in patience 
I)ossessing hi
 soul," to acquit hi
 own 
hare at least of 
obligation in the 
trife. I calculate little then on ,,'hat 
i;:, to COIne: if on the one hand there i
 n10re 
trength 
in the constitution, on the other the disea
e Inay be 
yet fiercer and the cata5tro}Jhe 1110re a,,'ful. Let the;o,c 
balance one another. But for the }Ja"t-in the feeble 
and partial effort to test lnighty event:; by their reslllt
 
-1 see anything in the le
;;ons of our history rather 
than cau...e to lament our Reformation of religio1J, a
 
con1parcd ,,'ith the alternatiye of continuance in the 
unrcforlued condition of France. 
48. 1'rue it i
, thclt it luaY. seen! to 
tand in dppa- 
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rent connection with spurious and counterfeit princi- 
ple
; but, upon the ,,,,hole, far indeed from deploring 
the event, Yfe, of all ranks, ,rith our Bibles in our 
hand
, may yet render thanks for it to God, and 
...;till declare it the ble

ed Refurmation; becau
e in 
England, under greater, far greater difficulties and 
tenlptations, InUre of evil has been ,rarded off, more of 
good been realised; becau:;e the Church ha
 less ut- 
terly fallen -
hort in its arduous ta
k of 
o educating 
and spirituali
ing the people a$ to inure them to dis- 
ci pline, blend them in a COlnmon life, and consecrate 
theln to the glory and to the ,,"ork of God; bince at 
lea
t for one Blore half century, for ,veIl nigh tyro ge- 
nerations of nlortal nlen has the national life, ,,-hethel' 
social or religious, in SOIne sort survived its trials and 
afflictions; it
 frame-,vork, tempe::>t to

ed, is yet an un- 
shattered refuge and abiding place; and its informing 
spirit has not yet dizzily reeled into the pit of destruc- 
tion and inanition. 
49. The symptoms around u
 are at once ominous 
and cheering. On the one hand is increa.singly per- 
ceptible a di
position to defend the in
titutions of the 
country in Church and State, a dispo..:.ition pervading 
all ranh5, and COIn bined ,,,,i th an earnest desire to 
purify the operation of a principle in it..:.elf so pure; 
and to inyestigate it in all ik parts and bearing..:., that, 
kno\\ iug it lnore clearly, ,re 1l1ay contemplate it more 
fixedly, defend it l1lore prolnptly,loye it lllore enthu5i- 
a"tically. L pon the other, a great development of the 
eÅtrelne::, of the oppo
ite opinioll; and with thi" \\-hich 
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\vas to be expected, a luke\varmness, or a tiluidity, 011 
the part of SOl11C in high office deeply plcdged to our 
ins.titutions, or even an adoption of notions involving 
the sCl1Ûnal principle of their entire overthro\v and 
aballdonUlent, and preparing us to fear that should the 
Church becolne, in a secular vie", less popular and 
strong, and should 
en be called upon to suffer for 
her sake, ,ve nlay expect to see these notions carried 
out by those ,vho dally ,vith thenl, or by thcir succes- 
sor
, to their extrenle results. 
50. 'Ve should, ho,vever, hide nothing from OUf- 

elves; and "re do no justice to the case if ,ve fail to 
observe, that there (.lre a variety of civil influences at 
,york, all operating upon religious unity, and operating 
iu a InanÌler unftlvourablc to the principle of authority, 
and therefore also in a manner unfavourable to unity, 
eI 
until the average character of Ulan has been Loth 
greatly raised aud e8
elltially altered. The dinlillu- 
tion of the range of intellectual inequality, by the ele- 
vation of the lo,yer ranks of nlind, and the reduction of 
the h
gher, naturally and lcgitinlately lessens the gene- 
ral force of authority. Lord Bacon foresa\v, in the 
" N OVUIll Organon," that the tendency of his systelll 
,vas to equalise Ininds. He felt none of that result: 
he \vas not one of its exam pIes. N O\V the \vorld 
abounds in theIne 
51. The passing a"
ay of influence from definite sta- 
tion and pri, ilpge to the ll1cre pO
8ession of property, 
<lud the inert:ased facility of it
 acquisition, or at least 
its iucrea
cd ùitTll
ioll, have rendered it of late illfi- 
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nitely more difficult than forn1erly to attain the end of 
security to an Established Church by the exclusion of 
dissidents frolll civil office; because political influence 
attends very considerably upon property, and ,viII, 
therefore, be felt in the legislature even ,vhen the 
holder of property is excluded. Thus it ,vas argued 
(and I do not say unfairly) in the case of the Roman 
Catholics, to this, effect, that they had increasing num- 
bers, intelligence, and wealth: that these \vere the 
elenlellts of po,ver, and that political privilege ,vas but 
one alTIOng its accidental attributes; why, therefore, it 
\vas urged, irritate without attaining the desired object 
of enfeebling? 
52. Again, the gro\rth of the opinion that political 
privilege is in itself valuable, and among the natural 
rights of nlan, of course renders it infinitely more in- 
vidious to \vithhold that privilege, than "hen it ,vas 
vie,ved as matter even of actual burden, or as attain- 
able only or mainly by inheritance, or in a conscientious 
vie,v,as a possession of,vhich the responsibilities greatly 
out,veigh the enjoyments. Men lTIUst have a positive 
value for the Church before they can be expected to 
forego on her account, without dissatisfaction, that for 
\vhich they have a positive value; and this ,ve can 
hardly expect of the general mass of Dissenters in 
their state of information and of feeling. All these 
are among the purely civil causes, ,vhich, not\\'ith- 
standing, h
ve an obvious bearing upon the religious 
question no\v before us. 
53. 'fhe nloral lTIOVClnent, ho,vever, of the day, 
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a,vay from religion and t
warùs infidelity, is not 
11lèrel y traceable in the increa
ed gro'yth of that falla- 
cious opinion ,vhich excludes the 
uhject of religion 
from the con
icleratio11 and preference of governors ill 
the exercise of their office; there are also a set of cor- 
relative and parallel symptonls, ,vhich greatly fortify 
the conclusiolls alread) dra W11 fron1 such portions of 
political action as directly bear upon the connection 
Let,veen the Church and the State. Not contented 
,vith excluding religion froin the province of goverll- 
Inent, the spirit of the age struggles ,vith not less zeal 
to introduce, as its substitute, education; that is to 
say, the cultivation uf the intellect of the natural nlan 
instead of the heart and affections of the spiritual nlan 
-the abiding in the life of Ad,Ul1, instead of }Jassillg 
into the life of Christ. 
5-1. Not that in contending for religion as the proper 
llloral engine of governors, it is 111eant to say that they 
are not to cultivate the intellect. On the contrary, 
under the shade of genuine and effective religion, the 
intellectual harvest ,viII be largest and most secure. But 
that ,vhich ,ve should lnark is, by "That subtle gradations 
popular opinion is deviating further and further from 
the truth in the highest of all Jnatters ,vhich belong to 
political societies. The old notion ,vas that religion 
,yas their baIt, and in a prudential vie\v their only 
effective guarautee, as ,veIl as a duty of Ï111perative 
obligation flo\"Íng out of the personality of nations, 
and out of the inùividual cOll1position of goverUlnents. 
But the 1110del'll notion is, fir
t, that the governor is 
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not cOlnpetent to exercise a preference in religion for 
the nation or any part of it; and, next, that a nlatter 
in which he is not cOlllpetent to discrin1inate, 111ani- 
festly cannot be in any ,vay essential to the ,veIl-being 
of societies, or he ,,,ho is concerned for them must ac- 
cording to his opportunities be concerned for it. 
55. After this, it is felt that these conclusions, taken 
alone, extinguish at once and for ever the light of the 
"
orld. Accordingly, by way of vindicating our im- 
material existence, an intellectual illumination is pro- 
posed. In truth it is felt ho,v intolerable would be the 
tyranny if there were a general predominance of the 
lo,ver parts of nlan's nature: if we descended at once 
from the elevating doctrine ,vhich, in the lfords of 
1\11'. Burke, consecrates the common\vealth, and all 
that officiate in it, to the 11lcre sensualism into ,r hich 
political ecollonlY, ,vere all its clainls allo,yed, ,,'ould 
issue. A substitute, therefore, in sOlne forn1, for re- 
ligious truth ,ve must have; and they who deprive us 
of the national acknowlcdgnlent and ,vorship of God, 
offer us at least a n10lten calf. To prevent evil, ,ve 
hear it said, cultivate and strengthen the higher facul- 
ties of Inan. X O\V Christianity is the one appointed 
lneans of doing this. To, attempt doing it ,vithout 
Christianity, is repeating the sin of Adam, ,vho sought 
a kno,vledO'e of thinD's in ITrounds other than the ''fill 
l:) l:) l:) 
of God. but ' vith this ao'o-ravation , that it is done 
, bb 
after the n1elancholy experiences of six thousand years 
have ShO'Vll, and that by the fa yOU rite test of utili- 
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tarianisIn, namely, the consequences ,vhich that long 
period has accumulated, ho\v ruinous ,vas its Ilpture. 
5G. They of old time thought that there ,vas no in- 
justice in taxing lllell for the truth, because it ,vas be- 
)' ond doubt the nlost precious of all objects in itself 
and the most salutary to the soul and nature of man, 
anù "ras, through Divine lllercy, in degree at least at- 
tainable. But no\v this is deemed arbitrary and in- 
sufferable; yet there is an object so clear and so bene- 
ficial that 11len lnust be taxed for it ,vhether they 
choose to avail themselves of its benefits or not-that 
is, the cultivation of the understanding. But ,vhy has 
not the subject a right to say, I deny the advautages 
,vhich you say ,viII result froin that cultivation, if it 
be ,rithout religion, a
d I contend, on the contrary, 
that it will be productive of detrÏ1nent? If he be an 
intelligent Christian, he "Till say so. .And if in saying 
so he be overborne, the fact ,viII only prove, that 
hUlllan opinion is approximating to that state in ,,,hich 
it seeks its chief good, and attenlpts to found its per- 
lllanent ,velfarc both public and private, not in revela- 
tion, but in the principles of Deism. 
57. The advocates of this theory often deprecate, in 
\fords, a 111ere naked intellectualisn1. "rhey talk 111uch 
of ll10ral culture, antI a
sume that it can he sufficiently 
and generally had "\vithout religion. Or, perhaps, 
they are 
hocked at the idea of surrendering religion, 
and they profess that religion consists in certain habits 
of mind, ent.irely apart fronl dog-Iua; that ,,,,hile they 
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exclude dogma, which they stigmatise as the cause (at 
most and in any case it is but the sign and the instru- 
ll1ent) of dissension, they would carefully include reli- 
gion. But all these forms of profession come to the 
same thing. Once cast off allegiance to the revealed 
truth of God-once assume the function of dispensing 
,,
ith such portions of it as carnal wit here or there 
does not appreciate: once reject the means which God 
in His mercy has provided by revelation-and the at- 
tempt to attain the end ,viII inevitably fail. Do ,ve 
flatter ourselves that, if we deem His methods imprac- 
ticable, ,ve shall succeed in our own? All these 
modes of teaching will resolve themselves into the 
mere culture of the understanding. 'Ve do injustice 
by terming it intellectualism. The higher faculties 
must ,vither, and that soon, beneath its influence 
wherever it is introduced and prevails. 
58. But the point upon which \ve have to fix our 
attention is this. There is a strong disposition to 
overthro'\v the principle of an Established Church, 
and therein ultimately to deny that religion is the 
great sanction of civil society. There is a can- 
tern poraneous disposi tion among us, entertained 
almost exclusively by the, very same persons, to sub- 
stitute an universal education or general culture at 
the expense of the State for the universal spiritual 
culture by the Church. The former is to be the sub- 
stitute for the latter. It is intended fundalnentally to 
change the structure of society; and the one thing 
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needful * for its well-being is to he this general culture. 
The rnark of tyranny is upon it even ,,,,hile the theory is 
young: it ought, according to its 1
10re sanguine sup- 
porters, to be compulsory. This, I suppose, is thought 
the only ,yay in ".hich the energies of the Church can 
be effectually quelled. But ,vhat insanity is thi
 
labouring at a moral Babel ,vhich ".ill not only con- 
found but crush and grind into the very dust its 
franlers ! I t is a luore fatal repetition of an old expe- 
riment, to the failure of ,vhich there is not one of us 
,vho is not too able, if he be but "rilling, to bear ,ritness. 
59. Perhaps, ho,yever, ,ve are desired to find conso- 
lation ill the fact, that there is a greatly increased dif- 
fusion of kno,vledge among 11lankind. Of sanctified 
kno,vledge, that is of kno\vledge subordinated to the 
great purpose of serving God? If so, it is ,veIl. All 
kno\rlcdge ,vill then harnlonise ,vith the general cha- 
racter, and, increasing its po\ver, ,viII increase its use- 
fulness. But if there be no corre
pondil1g extension 
of the spiritual life, this increase of po,ver ,viII not only 
not be advantageous, but will be detriluental, in the 
very proportion in ,vhich it ,vould and ought to have 


1)1 I quote from the sixth edition of a pamphlet (October, 1839) pub- 
lished not long ago, and apparently by authority, on the subject of the 
recent measures with respect to Education, the foHon ing passage :- 
" Now the sole effectual means of pre' enting the tremendous evils 
with which the anarchical spirit of the manufacturing population 
threatens the country, is by giving the working people a good secular 
education, to enable them to understand the true causes which deter- 
mine their physical condition, and regulate the distribution of wCfi1th 
among the several cJasses of society." 
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been advantageous; for it 'v ill destroy the equilibriunl 
- of the human being, and increase his ,vants, his de- 
sires, his self-opinion, without strengthening in a 
COffilnensurate degree the sovereign principle ,vhich 
rene,vs his nature. "Tithout that sovereign principle, 
too, the presumption or supposition of knowledge will 
increase much more rapidly than knowledge itself, 
and the effect of such increase ,viII be to leave Inen 
much less adapted to the discharge of their duties than 
they were before. Much might be said 011 the palti- 
cular kinds of this kno,vledge. It is that ,vhich tends 
too much to fix the eyes on the earth, instead of raising 
them to heaven to look for angels' bread. * 
60. \Vill it be said, " All this anxiety is very much 
disproportioned to the case, if you are sincere in your 
belief, that there is safety ,vi thin the Church as in an 
ark ,vhich shall float on the waters when the fountains 
of the great deep of human Desire are broken up?" It 
is true that we have nothing to fear for her, ,vho bears 
a charlned life that no ,veapon reaches. She pursues 
her tranquil way of confession, adoration, thanks- 
giving, intercession, and Divine communion, con- 
centrated alike for the present and the future, upon 
one object of regard, her, Lord in heaven. This of 
the Church of Christ. And in the Church of Eng- 
land we find all the essential features unimpaired, 
,vhich declare her to be a fruit-bearing tree in the 
vineyard of God. The Scriptures faithfully guarded, 
liberally dispensed, universally possessed and read; 
,. Paradiso, c. ii. 9. 
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tIle ancient bul,varks of the faith, the creeds, and the 
sound doctrine of Catholic consent, luaintained; the 
apostolical succession transmitting, with demonstration 
of the Spirit, those vital gifts which cflectuate and 
assure the covenant; the pure wOl
shi p; the known 
and ackno,vledged fertility in that sacred learning 
,vhich, "Then faithfully used, is to the truth ,vhat the 
Israelitish arms ,vere to the ark; and the every,yhere 
reviving and extending zeal, courage, love: these are 
the SigHS "rhicb nlay ,veIl quiet apprehensions for the 
ultimate fate of the Church of England in the breast 
of the lllOst timid of her sons. 
ô I. But we need not be ashamed, with all this, to 
feel deeply and anxiously for our country. For that 
State, 'v hich, deriving its best energies from religion, 
has adorned the page qf history, IJas extended its 
reno,vn and its donlinion in every quarter of the globe, 
has harnlo1l1sed ,vith a noble forIll of national character 
snpporting and supported by it, has sheltered the 
thickset plants of genius and learning, and has in 
these last days rallied 'by gigantic efforts the energies 
of Christendom against the po,vers and. principles of 
national infidelity, hating no jot of heart nor hope 
under repeated failures, but every time rene,ving its 
deternlination and redoubling its exertions, until the 
object was triumphantly attained. For this State ,ve 
may feel, and ,ve may tremble at the very thought of 
the degradation she and "e in her shaH undergo, 
should she in an evil hour reDudiate her ancient 
J. 
strength, the principle of a national religion. She may 
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cast to the ,vinds the trea;-;ure realised for her hy 
heroes, by patriots, by sag 1 es, and by saints; by our 
heroes upon the field of blooù, by our patriot
 in 
public cares, by our sages in the toil of patient thought, 
by our saints in the longings of devout aspiration; hnt 
it will lJe ,vith foul dishonour to their Inemories, and 
with bitterness and ruin joined to shame for herself. 
62. I do not dream that the pupils of the opposite 
school ,vill gain their end, and succeed in giving a 
pernlanent and secure organisation to human 
ociety 
upon the 
hattered and ill-restored foundations ,,-hich 
hUlnan selfishness can 
upply. Sooner Inight they 
pluck the sun off his throne in heaven, and the n10011 
from her silver chariot. \Vhat associated and civilised 
.. 
man can do ,vithout God, ,"fas fully tried, upon a 
large scale both of }Jlace and tin1e, in the histories of 
Greece and Italy, before the fillness of time wa
 conlee 
'Ve have there seen a largeness and vigour of hunlall 
nature such as does not appear, after a trial of t\VO 
th
usand years, likely to be snrpassed. But it ùoes 
not cOlllfort us that those opposed to national religion 
are likely to fail in the substitutions they ,vonld l1lake. 
They are our fello\v-creatures; they are onr brethren; 
they bear \vith us the sac eed nalne of the RedeeE1pr, 
and we are ,vashed for the 1n08t part in the 
alne laver 
of regeneration. Can ,ve unnloved see them rushing 
to ruin, and dragging others ,vith thell1 less wilfnl, hut 
as blind? Can ,ve see the gorgeou
 buildings of such 
an earthly Jerusaleu1, and th0 dooln in1pending, ,vith- 
out tears? Oh, that ,vhih
 there is yet tilne, casting 
VOl II 2 ]) 
" . 
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a,vay every frivolous and narrow prepossession, grasp- 
ing firmly and ardently at the principles of the truth 
of God, and striving to realise them in ourselves and 
in one another, ,,'e may at length kno,v the things 
'v hich belong to our peace! 
63. 1 alll aware of the weight of that responsibility 
unùer ,vhich 1 offer this treatise, through the press, 
to those ,vho feel, and to those ,vho ought to feel, 
an interest in its theme. Not, indeed, that its object 
is 'v hat it has by some been represented or supposed 
to be. I t is so much the nlethod of this period and 
country, to act for the purposes of party by popular 
appeals, and to avoid all paths of thought \vhich do 
not prolllise an imnlediate result, that men are incre- 
dulous of those ,vho hold, that there is a true political 
science, and that this ought to be the basis of the art 
of politics. But my object is to act on minds, and not 
on laws. Does any Ulan suppose that if pe1
 saltu1n 
the Church discipline of the third century could be 
revived, and its clear and keen principles of unity 
applied to the composition of the State, that we should 
be profited? The tone of a nation's thoughts and 
principle
 cannot be restored, nor long sustained, by 
legal enactments. A Illoral evil cannot be cured by 
a mechanical remedy. Changes of law, even for the 
better, require and pre-suppose, in order to be bene- 
ficial, a degree at least of moral assimilation, a desire 
for the thing to be enacted as a basis for the enact- 
nlent, rested on ,yhich it may itself I'eact upon and 
confirul the de8ire. But those ,-rho conceal surrepti- 
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tious projects, those who wish to take their fello,v-n1en 
unawares, usually select some other course than that 
of an investigation ,vhich is tedious, at least, if not 
ample, and laboured if not elaborate. I ardently de- 
sire the full and effective action of the State fOf the 
iJromotion of religion; and yet more ardently, that ge- 
neral and free coincidence of my fello,v-citizens in the 
principles of Catholic unity, through ,vhich alone, as I 
believe, the fOfIner object is attainable. Many ,viII, 
I kno,v, ,vith scorn pronounce this to be an ÏI11possible 
condition of a visionary good: ,vithout being extren1ely 
sanguine, I have 1110re confidence than they in even 
the earthly destinies of truth. 
64. But yet it is bold, if not presumptuous, for one 
dedicating to meditation only the scanty remnants of 
tilne left unoccupied by business, to venture upon 
handling one of the Inost intricate of social problen1s; 
and the lnore so, inasmuch as I freely confess that I 
do not pretend to bring in Iny hand any process of 
solution, ,vhich shall have the precision and rigour of a 
forn1ula, together ,vith the elasticity which is required 
to adapt it to the actual and possible variations of cir- 
cumstances. And though for nearly nine years past f 
the subject, in its practical and its speculative fornls, 
in all the ilnpres
ive lessons ,vith which the period 
has abounded, has been continually in my vie,v, and 
has tasked nlY mind to the uttern10st, I am well a,vare 
that this is matter of slnall concern, and does not pro- 
vide TI1e ,vith a passport to confidence. Thi:;, then, is 
IllY vindication. In practice, I have 
ecn 111any zea- 
2D
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lonsly, and 80111e ,visely, defending truth, some lli
cre- 
ditillg it \vith adventitious incumbrances, SOlne reso- 
lute in opposing it, SOllIe seeking it ,vith earnestness, 
some nlerelj" drifting \vith the tide of circumstance, 
SOlne \VaVerillg bet,veen a nlultitude of opinions; 'most, 
perhaps, acting blindfold, and speaking at randol11, in 
a matter beyond all others demanding the adoption of 
definite principles. It is not indeed al,vays necessary 
or ,visc to press the consideration of difficult probleul::; 
ill the philosophy of }Jolitics. Such a course l11ay 
precipitate the crisis, for \vhich it is designed only to 
prepare. There is, ho,vever, a danger on the other 
hand. If no attention is to be given to the abstract 
truth of great questions in public affairs, \vhen the 
occasion for putting thel11 to issue either has actually 
arrived or is close at hand, it is clear that a generation 
accustolned only to l11atters of detail and to the rules 
of expediency, ,vill be found ill-provided \vith the iu- 
struluents necessary for adjusting controversies, '\vhicI] 
are undoubtedly of the greatest mOinent to hlunan 
,velfare. 
65. No\v the \veakness of England has for some 
tiule lain in its inadequate appreciation of the specu- 
latiye life. Our active habits have been over\vrought, 
and have absorbed some portion of the energies due to 
contenlplation. A critical period is upon us, and it 
seeillS to find us unprepared. Towards the elucidation 
and establishluel1t of the truth, be it ,,,hat and ,vhere 
it lnay, I bring IllY hlllnblf' offering, and believe that 
its dross \\'ill be purged a\ray, and that the sluall re- 
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ðiùue of ore ,viII be Inade available through the deeper 
and truer thoughts of others. All ,vho have touched 
this subject have illustrated SOlne of its aspects: for 
example, Hooker, the national unity of life; "r arbur- 
ton, the distinction of sanctions; Paley, 
ome of the 
exterior evils ,vhich a public religion obviates; Chal- 
mers, the physical anatomy of a religious establish- 
lllent; Coleridge, the moral analysis of a State. . If I 
add nothing to the public stock of realised truths, I 
lllay provoke others to do it. It is a true respect to 
the interest ,vhich has been evinced in the suLject of 
this ,york, that has led lne to increase its bulk by 
thus 111uch of personal apology. 
66. Let the whole matter, then, be freely, earnestly, 
aud carefully discussed, in the certainty that ,vhatever 
111ay be the demerits of this particular attempt to 
probe it, yet it is both full of importance, and treated, 
relatively to its mOlllent, ,vith Ianlentable neglect; 
and further, that the tin1e is no\v arrived, ,,,hen ,vith 
a vie\v, if to no higher end, yet to dignity, nay, decency 
of conduct, it should be seriously and definitively 
considered. An ans,yer ::;hould if possible be 111ade 
ready, in the conscience of each man ,vho is called tu 
act in public trusts, to the question, ,vhether it be or 
be not the manifest ordinance of Almighty God that } 
o'overllnlents 8hould have active duties to,vards reli- 

ion, Christian governments towards the Christian I 
Church? As ,vas said of old, If the Lord be God, , 
serve HÎ1n, but if Baal, then serve him; so it :,hould 
no,,," be saill to the English people, If there be no COll- 
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science, no function of religious discernment, in well- 
orùered States, and if unity in the body be no la,v of 
the Çhurch, let us freely abandon the ancient policy 
unùer ,vhich this land has consolidated her strength, 
and ll1atured her happiness, and earned a faIlle yet 
,vider than the dominions that are washed by every 
sea; but if the rever
e of both these propositions be 
true, then let us decline to purchase n10ral debility 
and death ,vrapped in thin disguise and entitled 
peace; then in the sacred name of God, U to the ut- 
nlost and to the latest of our power," let us steaùily 
abide by the noble tradition of our fathers, and be 
faithful to posterity, even as antiquity has been faith- 
fu 1 to ,yarùs us. 
I close ,vith the honest ,vords of Plato; &11 oðll T'G 
3/ , .,!::., ., '" 
 \ , l::,' 
x.YJ "aÂÂ,oll e"Â.=c;ap..Evos Ef1rE'1I e'G T
J,I TOUTWV C;U(jT(x'(jUI, 
è,,=ìvoG où" ÈXGp6G cßv åÂÂà q;íÂOG "paTEì. * 
* Plato, Timæus, 28. 


THE END. 
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